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THE BUCK OF CORDWOOD HILL. 


BY FRANK H. RISTEEN. 


NE of the re- 
0) deeming feat- 
ures of exist- 

ence in a small 
Canadian town is that 
at all seasons of the 
year some form of 
woodland sport lies 
within an hour’s walk, 
or drive, or paddle of 
your door. For the 


« \ 


=>», 
a Pinegines 
mae monarch moose and 


the shy, capricious 
caribou, one must go far afoot. All 
other kinds of game that offer meet re- 
ward for the hunter’s toil may easily be 
found and brought to bag within the 
compass of the short autumn day. 

I remember well a certain November 
morning when the small hard flakes were 
sifting down quite rapidly, insomuch that 
as I looked out upon the fields and hills, 
the world and its iniquities seemed 
clothed in an immaculate mantle. 

Just then the muffled impact of a 
moccasined foot was heard upon the 
veranda, and my hunting chum, Harry, 
appeared with rifle in hand and said : 

“Hurry up, oldman. There’s no time 
to waste. Dominique Goodine is just in 
from the Hanwell, and he says he saw 
‘Wandering Willie,’ the big white buck 
of Cordwood Hill, on the second knoll 
beyond the Four-Mile Stump. He was 
heading for the Gornish, and if this 
wind holds out we ought to get a crack 
at him anyhow.” 

“ How long is it since Dominique says 
that he saw him ?” 
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“Well, it can’t be much over half an 
hour.” 

“It will take an hour and a half for 
us to walk the distance in this snow.” 

“Yes, but Dominique said he would 
drive us right out.” 

As I donned the habiliments of venery 
the faithful Dominique and his ancient 
steed swept around the corner on a 
“slue.” Hitching a toboggan to one 
of the stakes, we were soon at the foot 
of the Hanwell hill. The Four. Mile 
Stump was reached in record time. On 
top of the next ridge the Frenchman 
hauled up his shaggy horse and pointed 
excitedly to the tracks of ,a deer. 

“Now, boys,” said Dominique, im- 
pressively, “I’m hole man me, an’ I 
never seen no hox more beeg as dat 
white deer. By jarge, he’s have some 
horns jus’ lak one hole pine-root you 
seen ’fore now.” 

A moment’s scrutiny convinced us 
that Dominique still retained his rare 
gift ef romance. The trail was not 
leading toward the Gornish stream as 
he had declared, but in the opposite di- 
rection toward Spring Hill. If Domi- 
nique had seen the white deer he surely 
should have known which way tie ani- 
mal was heading. However, the tracks 
were clearly those of a goodly buck and 
not much over an hour old, so we 
started in pursuit. 

The ground over which we traveled 
was rough but fairly open. In many 
places the big forest fires that followed 
the Saxby gale had devoured the sur- 
face soil, exposing large areas of loose 
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shingle rocks, among which the second- 
growth birches, maples, beeches and 
poplars maintained a dubious existence 
In the brook bottoms a few forlorn 
bunches of spruce and pine had escaped 
the fire and the axe. The rest was all 
a shaggy waste of small, leafless trees, 
through whose limbs the north wind 
played as on a harp its soothing mono- 
tone. Desolation everywhere, but the 
red deer, keen of ear and clean of limb, 
were there, and that made it beautiful. 

As we plodded slowly through the 
bushy hollows and over the intervening 
ridges, the snow ceased falling and the 
trail grew more distinct. The buck had 
paused occasionally to feed upon the 
buds of the young growth. His gen- 
eral course, though winding in detail, 
led toward a jagged, rocky bluff, to 
reach which he was obliged to cross a 
swamp intersected by a brook and then 
pick his way daintily among the fallen 
boulders which time and the elements 
had shoved from the face of the hill. It 
was mid-day now, and Harry prophesied 
that the deer would be found lying down 
on the summit of the bluff. We wormed 
a path through the treacherous boul- 
ders and reached the top, but saw no 
sign of the deer. 

Presently there came a rustle, a thud, 
and a miracle of awakening life where 
only a snowy shroud had been, a fleet- 
ing form that waved a reminiscent flag, 
a random rifle-shot that ripped the 
bark from a white birch tree—and be- 
hold, our buck was swallowed up of 
silence and vacuity! It was straightway 
as though he had never been. We had 
made a mess of it, that was all. Destiny 
had dealt us a “pat” hand, and we had 
dropped the cards, Even in that sol- 
emn thought there lurked a secret joy. 
We had proved that Wandering Willie 
was not a myth. We had beheld the 
big white buck of Cordwood Hill that 
for the past five years had led a bullet- 
proof existence in the Hanwell region ; 
seen by Dominique, seen by country 
preachers and school-ma’ams, seen on 
moonlight nights by bibulous bushmen 
homeward bound. 

‘Then we settled down to business. 
We said we would follow that buck, if 
need be, until a certain populous local- 
ity froze over and thawed out again. 

There was still sufficient wind fretting 
the restless, frozen branches to give 
promise of a successful stalk, though 
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the snow was softening a little and 
“ packed” beneath our feet. It looked 
at first as if the buck had left the earth. 
His desperate swing as he roused from 
his bed was fully twenty feet in length, 
and he landed where the ground was 
almost bare beneath a hermit pine. He 
soon came down to his regular, working 
clip, and then our end of the fun com- 
menced. 

The cunning old rascal never ran 
more than a quarter of a mile without 
doubling on his tracks and jumping out 
sideways. He tried all the tricks he 
knew. He followed the slot of another 
deer, stepping daintily in the self-same 
tracks. He made us drag the toboggan 
through all the thickets he could find. 
When he reached the west branch of 
Garden’s Creek he waded the running 
water for a long distance, and then 
sprang over a fallen tree. 

After that he led us into a perfect 
maze of deer-tracks on a windy hill- 
side, from which his own could be 
picked out only by the utmost care. It 
seemed as if about a hundred intoxicated 
deer had been dancing a set of quad- 
rilles over five or six acres of ground. 
He must have routed this bunch of deer 
in his flight, for we soon saw plenty of 
jumping tracks. We found ourselves at 
last following the wrong trail, and had to 
make a long detour down-wind to find 
the right one. 

Once he stopped in his swift and silent 
flight, and punched the snow fuli of 
holes, where. he nervously rested and 
listened for us beneath a giant pine 
across the Spring Hill brook. He waved 
his cotton tail at us defiantly on the 
farther side of an alder swale after we 
had followed him about four hours. 
Perhaps he thought the race was over 
when we stopped at the brook for lunch. 
He must have gone up the leeward side 
of this swale for some distance, then 
crossed it and loped down the other side; 
for, as we topped the bank of the 
swale, we saw him coasting along the 
opposite ridge in company with another 
deer that he had doubtless concluded to 
employ asa decoy. We fired, of course, 
but the bullets merely plowed the snow 
behind him. 

The firing must have confused a 
second deer, which paused and looked 
in our direction, the wily patriarch hav- 
ing vanished in the meantime. Of 
course, the latter was simply throwing 
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us this deer for bait. When I fired 
again—this time at the rear guard—the 
scrub deer ran about twenty rods spray- 
ing the blood from his nostrils over the 
snow—a sure sign that he was shot 
through the lungs. He proved to be a 
fair-sized buck in excellent condition. 
Instead of being thankful we anathe- 
matized the patriarch. 

We blazed with our knives a few of 
the trees leading from the carcass back 
to the brook, in case the snow should 
disappear before we could return to 
him, and then resumed the chase of 
Wandering Willie,who must have gained 
a couple of miles on us. 

He had one piece of hard luck, 
though, that put the laugh on him. In 
taking one of his reckless leaps he lit 
fair upon a snow-hidden sheet of ice in 
a small hollow, lost his feet, slid the 
whole length of the pond, and collided 
forcibly with a tamarack stump. This 
took the conceit out of him, I think, and 
he played us no more tricks for a time. 
A bunch of pure white hair clinging to 
a knot in the stump we removed as a 
souvenir. The course of the buck now 
turned due west. We had hunted deer 


in this section long enough to know 


what this meant. He was heading for 
the Dismal Swamp—an almost impene- 
trable jungle of dead cedars that lay at 
the back of the Spring Hill farms. He 
would enter this swamp and hide, as he 
had doubtless often done before; and we 
would be unable to get near him ex- 
cept by a noisy, toilsome passage 
through a labyrinth of treacherous, 
swampy turf, shell ice and crackling 
cedar brush. We would rout him out, 
of course, but that meant hard work 
and the loss of valuable time to no pur- 
pose, as he would steal out the other 
side of the swamp, unseen and unheard, 
whenever he chose, fresh and ready for 
another five-mile run. It was now late 
in the afternoon, and our chance of get- 
ting ashot seemed very dubious unless 
we could hit upon some plan to circum- 
vent the old buck in the swamp. Only 
one scheme remained that offered any 
hope of success. I said to Harry: 

“Do you remember the black stump 
where the big deer we chased last fall— 
old Slobber-heels — went out of the 
swamp?” 

Harry said he knew just where it was. 

“Well,” I said, “I guess the jig is up, 
but we ought to give him one more try. 
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I will give you just twenty minutes by 
the watch to work around the swamp 
and post yourself at the stump. Then I 
will go into the swamp on this side and 
rout up the buck. He is sure to jump 
the swamp on your side, and you can 
give it to him as he comes up the hill.” 

Harry assented to this proposal, dug 
the damp snow from his moccasin tops 
and started. The wind had dropped to 
an almost dead calm, and the sun was 
sinking in a purple sea over the Kings- 
clear hills. It was growing colder as 
the night drew nigh. As J sat there in 
silence a rabbit startled me by emerg- 
ing from his hypnotic trance under a 
snow-laden bush and chasing himself 
needlessly up the hill. When the watch 
showed that time was up I climbed the 
ridge, and, so slippery was the ground, 
almost slid bodily into the swamp. I 
had just entered the jungle of cedars, 
seeking a doubtful foothold on the pro- 
jecting roots, when I heard the crack of 
Harry’s rifle and a whoop from the op- 
posite ridge. Tearing through a snarl 
of almost impassable branches, losing 
cap and lunch bag in the scrimmage, 
and plunging up to my knees in the bog, 
I reached firm ground on the other side. 
Harry was standing near the stump 
gazing at the carcass of a big buck deer 
with a look of blank amazement. 

I rushed joyously up the bank. Great 
Scott (or words to that effect), it wasn’t 
the white buck after all! 

Moved by an indefinable impulse we 
lifted our eyes from the dead deer and 
looked across the swamp. On the brink 
of the farther slope we caught the deri- 
sive flicker of a phantom flag, and a neb- 
ulous form, as white as the snow it 
spurned beneath its feet, melting like 
smoke into the twilight of the brush. 
The white buck had fooled us again. 
He had doubled on us in the swamp 
and played us for farmers with another 
scrub decoy ! 

Yet is there for every woe of the lover 
of woodland sports an inner antidote, In 
after days it was comforting to know 
that, though Wandering Willie was lost 
to us, we had brought a brooding fear to 
his stout heart. For since that sunset 
hour when he vanished from the swamp, 
neither Dominique, nor the local preach- 
er, nor the school-ma’am at Gallop’s, 
nor even the bibulous bushman wending 
home by the light of the moon, has ever 
beheld the buck of Cordwood Hill. 





SMOKING OUT A GRIZZLY. 


BY JOS. E. BADGER, JR. 


ANY blood - cur- 
dling tales have 
been told of the 
sanguinary fe- 

rocity of “Old Eph- 
raim,” and the large majority of the read- 
ing public have come to regard any 
chance meeting between his grizzled 


wh 


majesty and a human being as the sig- 
nal for a duel to the death, provided 
said biped had no other means of loco- 
motion than those afforded by nature. 
No doubt this is the rule during certain 
seasons of the year, as in the fall, when 
amorous Eph is on the rampage, or 


later in the season, when a sudden 
storm has snowed up his usual supply 
of food. Then, like a hungry man, 
Ephraim is an ugly customer to cross. 

On the other hand, when a plentiful 
crop of berries is ripe, the grizzly luxu- 
riates and becomes almost docile with 
surfeit and fatness. Twice on such oc- 
casions I have, while on foot, come fairly 
face to face with a bear. On the first 
occasion, I don’t know which one of 
us was the more frightened, but I do 
know that we both ran—in exactly op- 
posite directions, On the second, while 
I hurriedly took to the nearest tree, 
Ephraim made no offer to follow, but 
squatted upon his haunches, actually 
laughing—at any rate, he grinned and 
showed his berry-stained tongue—at my 
needless alarm. It is only fair to state 
that on both occasions I was armed with 
a shot-gun, loaded for birds. 

Even during the season which is gen- 
erally considered the most “ unhealthy” 


time to hunt bears, there are instances 
known when the “king of American 
beasts’? has shown the white feather 
most decidedly. One of these forms 
the materials of this paper. If not so 
breathlessly thrilling as some, it will 
serve as a contrast and foil to the class 
of bear-yarns that so often find their 
way into print. 

I was once one of a party of six 
spending several months in hunting big 
game in Montana, our principal range 
being in and around the Crazy Mount- 
ains. 

We were all what might be called 
experienced hunters, well armed and 
equipped, having along a packer .who 
also officiated as cook. We each had 
shot-gun and rifle, revolver, knife and 
hatchet. Lark Taylor had his three 
hounds along, Pawnee, Mingo and Black- 
foot. 

It was drawing near to the date orig- 
inally set for our return to the haunts 
of civilization, in order to avoid being 
snowed up in the mountains, and yet we 
had none of us seen, much less shot at, 
a grizzly bear. But then, one day, just 
as five of us were sitting down to 
dinner, Tom Deakin came running 
in, panting and almost breathless, He 
could scarcely tell his story, which was, 
briefly, as follows: 

He had been hunting and was on his 
way back to camp, when he suddenly 
came face to face with a grizzly bear, 
“big as the side of a barn!” Though 
his double-barrel was loaded only with 
coarse shot, Tom gave Old Ephraim the 
contents, then “lit out’ forcamp. He 
swore that the bear pursued him—was 
still in chase—and that naught had 
saved him but the rapid manner in 
which his feet had passed and repassed 
one another. 

Of course, there was a hasty jumping 
for rifles on our part, and looking about 
for convenient trees to climb in case of 
emergency. We all gradually cooled 
down as half an hour crept by without 
the expected visitor putting in an ap- 
pearance, and began a search. 

We finally struck the bear's trail, but 
not a little to Tom’s confusion, as it was 
the very spot where he had met the 
animal The ground here was soft 
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enough to read the sign clearly. We 
found the wads from Deakin’s gun, and 
saw where he had started on his head- 
long, breakneck race for camp. But, 
alas! for the close chase, we likewise 
saw where Ephraim had turned tail 
and made a rapid retreat in the oppo- 
site direction. 

Despite this display of cowardice, 
there could be no doubt as to the beast’s 
being a grizzly, anda huge one at that. 
The enormous footprints, with claw- 
marks fully five inches in front of the 
sole on each fore-paw, plainly proved 
this. 

For two miles and over, the trail led 
through the wild, rocky region, then en- 
tered a deep, narrow gorge, which had 
at some distant day been the bed of a 
raging torrent. Half a mile farther we 
came to the end. Here was a perpen- 
dicular rock, some twenty yards high, 
over which the waters must have 
plunged. At the base of this rock was 


a huge mass of tangied logs, limbs and 
stones, covered over and interlaced with 
vines both living and dead. 

As there was no practicable outlet 
save by the way we entered, we knew 
that Ephraim must be concealed some- 


where in that pile of drift. 

The game was holed, but how could 
could we get at it? That was the all- 
important question just now. There 
was one plan, suggested by the mass of 
sun-dried timber, but who was to “* bell 
the cat”? Just then, I believe each 
one of us thought of those huge claw- 
marks. I know / did, and did not feel 
urgently called upon to volunteer. 

The afternoon was wearing away, and 
fearful lest nightfall should come and 
rob us of our coveted prize—for, eager 
as we were to bag a grizzly, no man in 
his sober senses would remain in that 
narrow gulch on a. moonless night with 
such an ugly neighbor—it was decided 
that the log pile should be set afire, in 
order to awake or roast Ephraim out of 
his den. 

That all might have an equal chance 
to win the coveted (?) post of honor, lots 
were prepared, but before they could 
be drawn, Tom Deakin, who had been 
chafing over his recent scare, volun- 
teered. We made some slight remon- 
strance, but did not weep when Tom 
doggedly persisted in his determination. 

Collecting a few scattered fagots of 
dry wood a fire was kindled; and when 
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the sticks were fairly ablaze, Tom 
grasped a handful, and slipping along 
the base of the side wall, while we stood 
with cocked and leveled rifles to salute 
Ephraim in case he should make a 
rush, he set the dry mass afire in three 
separate places, and beat a hasty re- 
treat. 

During all this, though growling free- 
ly, the grizzly did not show so much as 
the tip of his nose. In fine, he acted so 
much like a cowardly brute instead of 
the ferocious, bloodthirsty creature we 
had been led to expect, that we began 
to fear we must have made some mis- 
take in following the trail, and holed 
some other animal instead. 

However, the question would be soon 
settled now. The flames were spreading 
rapidly, and unless it chose to be roast- 
ed in its den, the occupant of that 
drift must make its appearance before 
long. 

Expecting this at any moment now, 
we spread out, forming a line across the 
narrow gulch, rifles in readiness for the 
fray. But minute after minute passed, 
and still Ephraim did not emerge. He 
growled angrily enough, but, though the 
smoke must have been terrible and the 
heat extreme, he still held out—or zz. 

At length the entire mass was ablaze, 
and we were beginning to utter strong 
exclamations of disgust, when Bruin 
made his appearance so suddenly that 
we were taken quite by surprise. 

It was even larger than we expected, 
and had its courage been in proportion 
to its size, some of our number would 
almost assuredly have had cause to rue 
that “ smoking-out.” 

We opened fire, too hurriedly for cer- 
tain aim, and though struck by nearly 
every bullet, the bear was not seriously 
hurt. It squalled loudly, and turned 
back, almost rushing into the blazing 
mass in its blind terror. Recoiling, it 
strove to scale the nearly perpendicular 
wall. It never once made an offer to as- 
sail us, and while striving to drag itself 
up the rock, fell stone-dead at our sec- 
ond volley, not having shown as much 
courage as an old ram would have 


shown under similar circumstances. 


We unanimously voted the hunt a 
failure. True, we had killed a huge 
grizzly bear, but there had been no 
fight, its hide was ruined—the whole 
affair a consummate fraud and imposi- 
tion. 





Pnotos by T. C. Turner. 


BY CHARLES TURNER. 


Er the follower of golf, and to the 


lover of the game for its own 

sake, there is no gathering of the 

year that equals in interest that 
of the open tournament, when Greek 
meets Greek indeed, and the tug of war 
exhibits to the golfing disciple all that 
the best of the best can show. 

It is a singular meeting, in the eyes of 
the followers of other forms of sport, 
forasmuch as, at it, amateur and pro- 
fessional are pitted against each other, 
without let or hindrance from the fram- 
ers of cobweb laws, whose ingenuity 
and good but often mistaken intentions 
in other sports are defeated by equally 
clever framers of processes of evasion. 
In golf there has happily not arisen any 
occasion for a penal division of the two 
classes of players, and long may these 
conditions continue. 

Of course, it follows from the very 
nature of things that, notwithstanding 
the permissibility of the amateur-pro- 
fessional contest, the entries of amateurs 
shoula be in the minority; for skillful 
though thousands of them are, they are 
aware that there is often more to be 
learned by an onlooker than by the con- 
testant, and that it is the more profitable, 
as well as more pleasurable, occupation 


to follow from point to point and cross 
the field of operations of the two score 
professionals, whose very presence is 
a guarantee that they are the deposi- 
tories of knowledge and exponents of 
practice which it is worth the while of 
the amateur to watch. 

I was very much impresSed with this 
at the first golf exhibition (it could 
scarcely be called a tournament), when 
in the fall of 1894 Willie Dunn and a 
corporal’s guard, comprising nearly all 
the teachers then in the States, gathered 
at Grey Oaks by Yonkers, and gave as 
keen and as green “a gallery” as ever 
followed from tee to tee, the first pub- 
lic example of the prowess that comes 
from right principles rightly applied. 

Since that really recent, but, in the 
history of American golf, almost for- 
gotten date, the instructors of the game 
have risen from a corporal’s guard to an 
army. Scotland and England have been 
ransacked for their best, and these have 
come. Annually the open champion- 
ship has thereby become more useful 
as an itinerant exhibition of the possi- 
bilities of the game. 

Newport saw the games of ’ninety- 
five, Shinnecock Hills those of ’ninety- 
six, Chicago welcomed the professional 
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exponents of ’ninety-seven, and Myopia, 
Mass., was the chosen battle-ground of 
‘ninety-eight. It was fitting, therefore, 
that the South should share in the ad- 
vantage of so useful an exhibit, and no 
more difficult, and therefore, desirable 
links could have been selected than the 
Country Club’s, of Baltimore, Md. I say 
this advisedly, because in my opinion it 
is one of the most essential tests of skill 
in the players that the course over 
which they are called on to contest 
should be as different from their or- 
dinary courses as possible, and as dif- 
ficult to negotiate as can fairly be. 
Certainly the Baltimore course, to play- 
ers mainly raised on the billiard-table, 
perfect courses of old Scotia, can claim 
to meet both the antecedent require- 
ments. /mprimis, it has no sand. /tem, 
it has every conceivable form that the 
scientifically perfect, orthodox course 
would not have. It has more humping 
hills than a herd of gigantic dromedaries; 
it has more varieties of hazards than 
were ever written down in the zudex 
expurgatorius of the veritable Colonel 
Bogey. It has hills of every variety of 


angle, from ninety in the shade upward 
and downward; ditches and car-tracks, 


fences and streams; woods of every con- 
formation and in the most tantalizing 
and unexpected places, with avenues 
cut through, necessitating an accuracy 
that is fatal whenever the eye is out, or 
the wind is in. 

For all which let me give much thanks, 
for three reasons: first, that it added 
many hundreds of difficult problems to 
be solved by the players for my edifica- 
tion, and that of hundreds more “ chiels 
among them taking notes”; and, sec- 
ondly, that it renders quite unnecessary 
any comparison between the individual 
scores made at the championship this 
year and all those which have gone be- 
fore; and for a third and last reason, 
because it carried close home a lesson 
that instructors are prone to forget, 
namely, that the ability to execute 
strokes must be supplemented by the 
hardest kind of physical condition of 
wind and limb, and that to shine in an 
American open championship, even a 
professional must keep more out of the 
workshop than some have recently been 
inclined to do. Good clubs are good 
things, no doubt, and profitable too, to 
the maker, but the ability to wield them 
is the professional’s razson d’étre, and to 
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maintain that is his first duty. More 
than one contestant tomy knowledge 
had a punishment on his first day - up 
and down the hills of the Baltimore 
course that he will not soon forget. 

It was a great gathering in all respects. 
Great in numbers, for forty couples, bar 
one, started, one might almost say with 
the sun, for it was not much after seven, 
on the morning of Thursday, the 14th 
September, in as nearly ideal weather 
as can be imagined, on their first tour of 
the eighteen holes, which it was their 
task to complete twice before sunset, 
and yet againtwice on the morrow. As 
the crow flies, this meant playing over 
five and a half miles each day; and, as 
the Bogey of the course was 156, putting 
the whole force of body and mind into 
certainly that number of strokes on 
each round, a formidable expenditure 
of muscle, nerve and brain power. 

There were old friends and new faces 
gathered in from more States than 
formed the original Union, for there 
were representatives of fourteen States: 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Illinois, New Jersey, Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Maryland, Michigan, North Caro- 
lina, Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
New Hampshire ; all had one or more 
representatives. 

It was a notable gathering, too, and it 
speaks well for the healthy interest in 
the game, for its own sake, that every 
champion who has ever won the honor, 
was ready again io enter the lists, more, 
of course, for the mere pleasure of the 
game than for the possibility of new 
laurels. Willie Dunn, who won the 
premier honors in 1894, the patriarch of 
the champions in fact, played through 
the game, and put up a good game, too. 
His successor, who carried off the hon- 
ors of 1895, at Newport, Horace J. Raw- 
lins, placed to his credit 341; James 
Foules, the victor of Shinnecock Hills, 
in 1896, came within seven strokes of 
this; Joseph Lloyd, the victor at Chi- 
cago in 1897, was among the starters, 
and, of course, the Myopia champion of 
1898, Fred Herd. But times and condi- 
tions were against him this year. In- 
deed, no man has won the title twice, 
nor is likely to, at least for some years. 
The importation of dark horses from be- 
yond the seas, lusty and skillful, places 
that period, fortunately, a long way off. 

And here let me say, lest I forget, in 
relation to that double trip round 36 
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holes, that I entirely disagree with the 
present system, which makes the whole 
72 holes medal-play holes. I am of 
opinion that it would be for the interest 
of the sport if the first day’s play were 
at medal play, and the second day’s play 
(restricted to those who had reached a 
definite place in that portion of the con- 
test) should be match play. 

But conditions being as they are, we 
must take them as the basis of observa- 
tion for this turn and purpose, and ad- 
mit that they enabled the most perfect 
golf to be played. From start to finish 
the plane of play was higher than it has 
ever been, notwithstanding some appar- 
ent paradoxes. 
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ing of thirteen strokes. The controver- 
sial reply to this would be the exulting 
statement, perfectly true, too, “ But last 
year’s course of 36 holes was 11,940 
yards long, whereas this year’s was 
9:756 yards only.” And so on and so on, 
ad nauseam, as has literally been the 
case ever since the contest ended. The 
best test is that of ocular demonstration, 
and those who were there can testify to 
the truth of the quality of the play, and 
they only. 

If it were desirable, as a parting shot 
at the scribes who write puzzles and 
juggle figures, I would say, show me 
any course presenting the infinite varie- 
ty of conditions at Baltimore, where as 


WATCHING THE RETURNS BEING POSTED. 


For instance, the superficial observer 
may say “That cannot be ; for last year 
the champion covered the course in 
Bogey figures, whereas this year as the 
result of the four rounds the champion 
needed three more strokes than Bogey, 
for Bogey was 312, whilst the champion 
needed 315 strokes to carry him home.” 
I might reply True; but last year's 
Bogey for each round was 82, whereas 
this year’s Bogey for eighteen holes was 
78. Or one might still further confuse 
a superficial observer by a still more 
deadly blow, and say, Look you! last 
year the best score was 328, whereas 
this year the best score was 315, a sav- 


many men have gathered for the first 
time, where Bogey has been placed as 
low, and where six times in one day 
Bogey has been gone one better, once 
equaled, and twice been approached 
within one shot! That is what hap- 
pened at Baltimore, of which here is 
proof. Bogey was 78; Jack Park, of the 
Essex County Country Club, reduced it 
to 75; Willie Smith, the champion, low- 
ered it twice out of four rounds to 77,as 
also did Ernest Way, of the Edgeworth 
Golf Club; Peter Walker, of Onwentsia, 
and Willie Anderson, of Baltusrol ; 
whilst Lawrence Auchterlonie, of Glen 
View, was within one stroke of it, and 
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H. M. Harriman, the amateur champion, 
and Alexander Campbell came within 
two strokes of the elusive colonel. 

A better and more palpable test per- 
haps will be to compare the scores of 
the first few men of last year and of 
this. Last year the first five men were 
more divided than this year. This year, 
after the winner, came a bunch over 
which, as a huntsman would say of his 
pack of hounds “running so close you 
could cover them with a table-cloth "— 
in other words the second, third and 
fourth men were equal at 326 ; the fifth, 
327; the sixth, 328; the seventh, 330, 
and the eighth, 331. Such a uniformity 


of result over so sporty a course as 
Baltimore, speaks volumes for the gen- 
eral high character of the performances. 

Wherethe conditions of the course and 
weather are the same for every contest- 
ant, it is unessential to particularize. Yet 
a word may be added on one point which 
may throw light on a subject that lies 
immediately before all those in author- 
ity in matters golfing, and that is the 
condition of the greens; It is easy 
enough to lay out a course almost any- 
where and at any period of the year. 
Time does not enter as a constituent 
element. The same hills and the same 
valleys will be there year in and year 


WATCHING THE PLAYERS COME IN AT THE I8TH GREEN. 
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out, and no labor or thought can remove 
them. Nor do they form any obstacle 
to good play. It is comparatively easy 
to drive, especially to a professional, 
and to approach, too; but when the 
green is reached there is, at present, the 
pitfall of all good players, especially 
those who have learned-on the older 
and more perfect greens of the older 
countries. It is against the greens of 
Baltimore, 
and against 
them only, 
that a dis- 
cordant note 
could be 
heard the 
whole _ con- 
test through, 
andalthough 
by compari- 
son with 
other Amer- 
ican links 
they were 
not bad, still 
as compared 
with the 
conditions to 
which most 
of the play- 
ers had been 
accustomed, 
they were. 
Nobody but 
those who 
have played 
through the 
strainofsuch 
a conflict can 
appreciate 
the extent to 
which every 
irregularity 
and imper- 
fection on 
the green is 
exaggerated. 
The mind in- 
voluntarily 
reverts to ideal conditions—the “ what 
ought to be”—and all the ills of the 
game, and even the faults of the players 
in driving and approaching, are laid to 
the green. 

Of course the judgment, as at Balti- 
more, may be biased to some extent ; 
yet that more attention will have to be 
paid to the green is a self-evident prob- 
lem, and the clubs that first appreciate 
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this will produce the best results. Every 
player who leaves the ranks of the 
“sloggers” becomes a candidate for 
large, even, well-sodded, well-tended, 
well-drained greens ; and he must have 
them, or his golfing life is made a tor- 
ment to him. He is in the ranks of 
those humorously consigned to the pun- 
ishment of the billiard player con- 
demned to play 

‘With a twist- 

ed cue, 
And a green 


untrue, 
And ellipti- 


Of golf it 
may be said, 
as of cricket, 
a game is 
never lost 
till it is won, 
and the open 
champion- 
ship of 1899 
is a case in 
point. On 
the first day 
the general 
voice and 
expectation 
were for 
Willie An- 
derson, yet 
the second 
day placed 
WillieSmith, 
of the Mid- 
lothianClub, 
Chicago, in 
the unprece- 
dented posi- 
tion of elev- 
en strokes 
below his 
nearest com- 
petitor, and 
crowned 
him victor 
with a record that will be long before 
it is beaten. The Baltimore course, with 
the greens set back, as they were in 
many instances especially for this con- 
test, will be many a day before its eight- 
een holes will be covered in 77—77—79 
and 82 in continuous play by the same 
player in two days.* 
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* Fuller details of the play will be found in our 
Review, at the end of the magazine. 
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BY WARD CRUIKSHANK, 


HE girlin the seat next to 
mine split her glove. 

A tousled-haired gen- 

tleman,in extremely dirty 

and much bepadded clothes, 

had just wriggled, twisted and 

dodged his way over sev- 

enty yards of frostbitten 

turf, and lay somewhere 

under twenty-one other 

equally tousled - haired, 

bepadded and soiled gentlemen. Twen- 

ty thousand people were in imminent 

danger of splitting their larynxes, and 

the girl in the seat next to mine split 
her glove. 

The mass of padded bodies untangled 
itself. The gentleman first mentioned 
lay quite still on the ground with a 
leather-covered oval tucked tightly un- 
der one arm; up at the score-board ap- 
peared the legend “Man hurt,” and 
several doctors and half a dozen gentle- 
men with blankets and buckets came 
rushing iuto the arena. They proceed- 


ed to swab and maul the inanimate gen- 


tleman into life. In afew moments he 
got slowly on his feet, apparently half- 
dazed and in great agony. The next 
moment he pranced away from his 
caretakers. A gentleman who seemed 
to take great interest in the perform- 
ance, but carefully abstained from get- 
ting too intimate with it, blew a whistle, 
the twenty thousand people, who had in 
the meantime settled into a listless si- 
lence, assumed an attitude of intense 
expectancy, and the girl in the seat next 
to mine gave a rueful look at her glove, 
smiled brilliantly, and said : 

“It doesn’t matter inthe least. Wasn’t 
it a perfectly lovely run? We will score 
now, won't we? Ido think Jack is the 
sweetest boy! They were a new pair, 
too. I do hope he isn’t much hurt.” 

By “Jack” she meant the demoral- 
ized-looking human being who had made 
the run, and I suppose the new pair 
had reference to her gloves. I felt de- 
cidedly acrimonious. 

The girl in the seat next to mine 
turned partly round and looked at me 
inquiringly. This, by the way, was in 
perfectly good form. You see, I had 
brought her to the game. She has 
rather large gray eyes, and you know 


when she looks at you—at least I do— 
even if you don’t happen to be looking 
at her. I was scowling straight ahead 
at the players, but was very much aware 
of those ocular interrogation points. 

“You didn’t cheer once,” said the girl 
in the seat next to mine, slowly and 
with great conviction. “I don’t believe 
you want our boys to win.” 

She uttered this last sentence in a 
tone of as much sorrowful surprise as if 
I hadn’t told her forty times in as many 
minutes that I sincerely hoped “ our 
boys would lose.” 

“Q-o-0-oh!”’ she continued, with the 
relevance that frequently marks her 
conversation, “wasn’t that splendid? 
Didn't Jack just smash those horrid fel- 
lows?” 

The papers next day announced, at 
one point in the story of the game, that 
“Jack” was “jammed through the cen- 
ter for a gain of ten yards.” This may 
throw some light on the last recorded 
remark of the girl in the seat next to 
mine. And now she became entirely 
absorbed in the play. It was tolerably 
absorbing, but I didn’t feel a whit less 
acrimonious. The great crowd seemed 
hardly to breathe. “Our boys,” it is 
hardly necessary to state, “had the ball.” 
The whistle sounded, and its shrillness 
was intensified by the hush. “ 27-15-9- 
34!” the quarter-back’s voice rang till 
it almost echoed. There was a rush, a 
strain and the sound as though of grind- 
ing boneand muscle. Again the whistle 
shrieked, and the score-board showed 
“Second down—five yards to gain.” 

A mammoth sigh stirred the multi- 
tude, and every head bent forward to 
the uttermost, every eye strained to 
catch the slightest movement of those 
nineteenth century gladiators. The 
whistle whirred ; sharp and clear came 
the signal: ‘27-3-10!” For a percep- 
tible moment it seemed as though the 
“irresistible force’’ had met the “im- 
movable body ;” then the lines swayed 
and mixed, there was a rush to the 
right, a jam, and out to the left darted 
our friend “Jack,” the bail hugged 
tightly to his side. An instant of time, 
and again he was under that crushing 
human pile, but this time on the farther 
side of the goal line. Up on their feet 
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came the crowd, and howl after howl 
tore the crisp autumn air. In the noise 
somebody kicked a goal. The teams 
lined up in mid-field. But there was a 
practical end to the game. A minute 
or two more of play; all was over and 
“our boys” had won, 6 too 

The girl in the seat next to mine was 
quite hoarse as she jauntily waved a 
small flag in my face and said: ‘‘ You 
owe me five pounds of candy, sir. Wasn't 
Jack lovely?” 

“Suppose I have the candy addressed 
to Jack,” said I, in a tone that was 
meant to be sarcastic, but only succeeded 
in being rude. 

“T believe,” said she, with much dig- 
nity, “that / won the candy.” Then, in 
impulsive indignation: “What zs the 
matter with you, anyway?” 

Now that was simply maddening. 
Here had I, during two thirty-five-min- 
ute halves, sat listening to the girl, 
whom I certainly did not look upon as 
a sister, go into ecstasies over eleven 
tousle-topped idiots in general, and one 
tousle-topped idiot in particular, and 


now she asked what was the matter 
with me. 
“Well,” inquires a paretic friend, 


“why didn’t you tell her?” Touch- 
downs and goals from the field! Tell 
her! Tell her! Why didn't I tell her! 
Why, because—because—good gracious! 
If you don’t know why I didn’t tell her 
there is small use in trying to impart 
the information. But this is “ off-side 
play” and I will be penalized if I don’t 
get back. 

You can’t—or I can’t—propose to a 
girl who has just won five pounds of 
candy, and is wildly jubilant over a 
great football victory in which one of 
her admirers has figured as a star. And 
if I couldn’t propose to her, I couldn't 
tell her that I was madly in love with 
her and insanely jealous of everybody 
and everything that took her attention 
from my own precious self. There are 
times when girls accept the sons of 
Adam who use brushes and combs, but 
it isn’t during or immediately after a 
football match. 

“TI suppose,” she proceeded hastily, 
as though not caring particularly to 
have her question answered, “that you 
are mad because J our boys beat 
those horrid fellows. I'm sure I don’t 
see why you wanted them to win. Why 
did you ?* 
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There was another of those infernal 
questions. I couldn’t tell her that my 
championing of the “horrid fellows ’— 
who, by the way, compared verv favor- 
ably with “our boys””—was due to the 
fact that I wanted Jack’s side licked. 
Of course I couldn’t, and yet I had an 
almost overwhelming desire to do it. 
The brain-tearing struggle I was en- 
gaged in kept me silent. 

We were working our way across the 
field with the crowd. I have a kindly 
feeling for that crowd. But for its 
pushing and jostling the small hand on 
my arm would probably have been with- 
drawn. Miss Gray Eyes was becoming 
decidedly indignant. She burst out: 

“You are the most disa ” The ex- 
clamation was chopped off right there, 
and I heard her say in angelic tones: 
“Why, Jack' Oh, it was lovely. You 
—you all did splendidly! Are you 
hurt? I’m so awfully glad we won.” 

Turning my head, I saw a begrimed 
and magnificently stalwart fellow, some- 
what battered and exceedingly triumph- 
ant—the “Jack” of seventy-yard-run 
and only-touchdown famé. 

“ Hullo, Stanford!” he said, releasing 
the hand that had been doing its wee 
utmost to convey its owner’s congratu- 
lations. 

“ Hullo, Jack!” I was surprised at 
the heartiness in my own voice, as I 
gripped his hand. “ Your work was 
magnificent, old man. The whole team 
played the game of their lives. It was 
a victory on its merits; never a fluke 
nor a flaw.” 

The crowd surged. Jack was swal- 
iowed up in a mass of admiring “root- 
ers,” and we moved toward the gates. 
The clasp on my arm’ was a trifle 
tighter, and, as I fended off the buffet- 
ings of the stream of humanity, I felt 
those gray eyes fastened on me again, 
and knew, without looking, that there 
Was a puzzled expression in them. 

“T am glad you said that.” 

We had passed out of the grounds and 
walked nearly a square in silence, when 
the girl who had been in the seat next 
to mine vouchsafed that remark. I had 
been industriously figuring to determine 
whether the ordinary mortal who enters 
in a race with the wearer of a football 
halo could be classed as anything better 
than a hundred-to-one shot, and hadn’t 
gotten the answer, so I asked, rather 
stupidly, I suppose : 
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“Glad I said what ?” 

“What you did to Jack.” 

“I didn’t do anything to Jack.” 

“‘T mean what you said to him, Silly.” 

“Oh, yes ; and you are glad?” 

“Yes; it was very nice.” 

“I don’t like to make ‘ nice’ remarks.” 

“You don’t very often make them. 
It was true, too.” 

‘‘ Another rare virtue where I 
concerned, I suppose?” 

“You are trying to be hateful again. 
I don’t care. It was very nice in you to 
say it when you didn’t want him to win 
and-——” 

“He had won.” 

“ Well, then, when you were sorry he 
had won, and I’m glad you said it.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“Did you notice what a horrid hat 
Ella Davidson had on? She sat in the 
second row below us.” 

Now, will some kind and obliging 
person please tell me what Miss David- 
son’s hat had to do with the conversa- 
tion just detailed, or how asking me if I 
thought it was ugly answered my ques- 
tion? 

“T am afraid your afternoon hasn’t 
been very pleasant,” she said a moment 
later as we stood at her door and I had 
declined to go in. ‘“ You have given me 
a great deal of pleasure, but I don’t 
know what We are going to have 
several people here to-night,and mamma 
told me to tell you she would be glad 
to have you come. I hardly think 
Thank youever so much for this after- 
noon. Good-by.” 

She passed in the house, and I mooned 
off home, inwardly cursing myself for 
an idiot and a brute, and various other 
things which, I don’t mind saying, I'm 
not. My afternoon was an unpleasant 
remembrance. And the aggravating 
thing about it was that I couldn’t find 
anybody to blame for it but myself. I 
had been posing before my own mind as 
a martyr, and my mind resolutely de- 
clined to be taken in by the pose. 

“Oh, Hades !” I exclaimed to myself 
at last. “I'll be hanged if I go around 
thereto-night.” Having thus vigorously 
declared my intentions and eaten my 
supper, I proceeded to do as I said I 
wouldn't. It is just possible that there 
are crazier things than a man in love. 


am 








* * * * * * 


It was nearly ten o’clock when I finally 
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rang the bell at Mrs. McCormick’s. This 
was because I was so exceedingly anx- 
ious to get there early. In fact, having 
resolved not to go, I realized that life 
wouldn’t be worth living if [ didn't, but 
that realization produced an argument- 
ative and undecided state of mind, dur- 
ing which the time slipped rapidly away. 
It went so fast that for a while I was un- 
conscious of its flight. Then indecision 
gave way toa feverish and determined 
haste. I begrudged the time it took to 
put on my hat; I nearly tore the lining 
from the sleeves of my overcoat, and the 
way I rushed over the distance between 
the two houses would, if there had been 
anyone but policemen to see me, have 
destroyed any stray remnants that may 
have been left of my reputation for dig- 
nity. From a spendthrift of hours I be- 
came a miser of seconds, and found my- 
self in Mrs. McCormick’s parlors. 

“We had given you up, Fred,” said 
that lady when we had gone through the 
“ how-d’-y’-do” palaver that society con- 
siders necessary under the circum- 
stances. “Anna said she thought it un- 
likely that you would be able to get 
here. You know everybody, so I won't 
trouble myself about you.” And the 
good lady returned to the conversation 
that my entrance had interrupted. 

Yes; I knew everybody, but every- 
body seemed to be getting on famously 
without my assistance. Over in the dim 
corner of the bay window I could hear 
Jack’s deep voice, and beygnd him, fur- 
ther in the recess, there was the sheen 
of a white dress and the glint of yellow- 
brown hair—the same sort of hair that 
crowned the owner of the gray eyes — 
Anna McCormick—the girl who had oc- 
cupied the seat next to mine, and split 
her glove when Jack made that run. 
There were other couples about the big 
rooms, but the two in the bay window 
settled me. I had murderous thoughts 
of a funeral in which Jack figured as the 
corpse, and no mother of a broken-nosed 
son ever anathematized football as I did 
at that moment. Sulkily I thought of 
the “ Den’ and remembered that I 
wanted to smoke—wanted to as much, 
at least, as I wanted to do anything ex- 
cept kill Jack. I wandered back to the 
little room that had been Colonel Mc- 
Cormick’s headquarters in the latter part 
of his life—a cozy place, where mascu- 
line visitors were now allowed to smoke 
and otherwise make themselves at home. 
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The gas was burning low—so low that 
the flickering light of the grate cast 
dancing shadows all about. I savagely 
bit the end off a cigar and sank dis- 
consolately back into a big Morris chair. 

“So you came, did you?” 

Another question! I dropped the 
match I had just lighted and sprang to 
my feet, peering eagerly into the cor- 
ner whence the voice came. As my 
eyes grew accustomed to the light, or 
the lack of it, I made out the same 
signs of hair and dress I had just left in 
the other room with Jack, and I began 
to think about delirium tremens and 
nervous prostration. 

“What's the matter, stupid? You act 
as if you saw a ghost.” 

“Why, hang it all!” I blurted out, “I 
thought you were in the other room 
with Jack. I saw you there.” 

“T'll tell Jen I have a ‘swap’ for her.” 
The idea seemed to excite extraordinary 
mirth in the girl who had occupied the 
seat next to mine. Suddenly she grew 
very serious—almost wrathful. “Why 
should I be with Jack, I'd like toknow?” 

A question again; but, then, I was 
rapidly losing my fear of questions. 


“T don’t know that I said you should 
be with him.” 

“You know what I mean, sir. 
are you eternally bringing Jack up and 
coupling his name with mine?” 

“T didn’t know that I was always 
doing either of those things.” 


Why 


“Oh, you ‘don’t know;’ you ‘didn’t 
know!’ Oh, no; your supply of knowl- 
edge is very convenient ; you keep it 
under beautiful control.” All this with 
fine sarcasm. “ Why don’t you answer 
me?” 

“Well, I—that is, Jack——”’ 

“Oh, Jack, Jack, Jack! There you 
go with Jack again.” 

“Humph!” I was getting unreason- 
ably huffy myself. “I wasn’t aware 
that you had an absolute monopoly of 
Jack.” 

“That is just what you have been in- 
sinuating ever since some time this 
afternoon, even if you are not aware of 
it. What right have you even to think 
of such a thing?” 

“Why, really, I - 

“Oh, ‘really, I!’ ‘ Really, I!’ Really, 
you are most tiresome. What do you 
mean? Can't you say anything without 
stopping to think about it and calculate 
each word ?” 
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“Well, Jack seemed to be a very in- 
teresting person to you this afternoon. 
I thought, maybe, you’d want to discuss 
his triumph with him, and I didn't think 
about its being your sister out there in 
the bay window. I supposed you——” 

“Oh, you supposed? Why, you knew 
Jack was engaged to Jen.” 

In this the girl who had occupied the 
seat next to mine erred. I really had, in 
the four or five months immediately pre- 
ceding, forgotten the existence of Miss 
Janey McCormick. She was, I now re- 
calied, an extraordinarily nice girl, but 
for some reason or other, latterly I hadn't 
seen much of her. The discovery that she 
was Jack’s fiancée worked a sudden revo- 
lution in my feelings toward Jack. I 
realized that the girl who had occupied 
the seat next to mine could only regard 
him with sisterly-in-law affection—un- 
less—unless—— 

“T never heard that engagements 
were unbreakable,” said I, sweetly. 

Her eyes flashed angrily. 

“ And you took for granted that I was 
the heir to my sister's cast-offs.” 

She rose disdainfully and started 
toward the door. Luckily I got there 
first, and barred her progress. 

“Let me pass, sir; I wish to see 
mamma.” Her head was_ thrown 
haughtily back, and the gray eyes re- 
garded me insolently. 

“Anna,” said I, steadily, though my 
heart thumped as though it would make 
itself heardin the next room. “ You can’t 
go out of that door till you have heard 
an apology at least.” 

“{ don’t want an apology. 
let me go by?” 

“You must let me say that I didn’t 
mean——” ‘ 

“ What you didn’t mean is really not 
important. Will you let me pass out?” 

“Second down—no gain!” said I, in 
what must have been an excessively ex- 
asperating manner. 

“You're a brute!” The vindictive- 
ness of this flattering assertion was 
somewhat marred by an almost imper- 
ceptible quiver of her under lip. She 
turned back to the rocker she had just 
left. 

“Lost the ball on a fumble.”” I fear 
this was not delivered in the calm and 
judicial tone befitting such an utter- 
ance, I felt decidedly nervous and very 
desperate as I went over and stood by 
her chair. 


Will you 
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“I was going to beg your pardon, 
Anna,” I said, talking very fast, while a 
miserable choking sensation clogged 
my throat, “but that won’t do now. I 
am going to ask you one question, and 
that will settle the matter.” 

She looked up at me rebelliously, and 
put her hands over her ears. 

“ Anna?” 

No answer, but the angry flush on her 
cheeks gave place to an all-suffusing 
blush. I took a small wrist in either 
hand. She writhed them in my grasp, 
but I held as tightly as I dared for fear 
of hurting her, which proved to be tight 
enough to answer my purpose. 

“ Anna, are you—do you—Anna, look 
at me.” 

The fortunes of the universe seemed 
to depend on that question, and yet I 
stumbled over the asking of it. 


HUNT 
in the 
Maine 
woods; 

limit of time, 
two weeks; 
sole object, a 
moose. 

By the end of Octo- 
ber the leaves have 
fallen, the undergrowth 

has become comparatively clear, and the 
moose have left the lakes and streams 
and sought shelter in the more thickly 
wooded hills and ranges. The rutting 
season is over, and all fight has left the 
bull, who busies himself in selecting a 
“yard,” some well- protected hillside, 
where the tender tops of the moose- 
wood and maple will furnish him food 
during the heavy snows. 

The sportsman in quest of moose in 
Maine arrives at the little station near- 
est the hunting region, puts up at the 
country hotel, listens to stories of the 
many heads carried out of the woods, is 
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“ Anna, you know that it has been all 
my miserable jealousy that has made 
me act the way I have to-day.. I have 
been jealous—insanely jealous—of ev- 
erybody and everything that has taken 
your attention from me for an instant, 
and there has been so much to-day 
to take it away for millions of in- 
stants. Anna, darling, tell me you love 
me.” 

I had drawn her hands over un- 


‘til they rested on my shoulders, and 


a blushing, downcast face was brought 
very close to mine. She raised her 
eyes reluctantly. The fire had died 
out, and in its stead was a _ tender 
twinkle. 

“You are holding in the line, sir; 
me go. Oh, Fred! You bad, bad 2 
but the rest of it was smothered some- 
where in my coat. 


IN THE hie 
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assured by his guide of the plentifulness 
of game, and 7f a snow will only fall, 
and zf luck is only with him, and zf 
other things combine, everything will 
turn out satisfactorily. 

Thus, regaled with yarns, he imagines 
in the warmth of the hotel smoking- 
room that killing a moose is such an easy 
matter that it is a wonder more sports- 
men do not trv it. In fact, he is most 
anxious to get started lest some man may 
have gone in the woods ahead of him 
and, perhaps, gotten the very moose 
that would have fallen to his own rifle. 

So, by the rising of the morrow’s sun, 
the Nimrod finds himself rigged in soft 
knee-breeches, sweater, numerous heavy 
woolen socks, and oil-tanned moccasins, 
and seated in a heavily-laden buck- 
board pulled by four scrawny horses 
over a rough, muddy road, such as only 
Maine horses can stand. Ten, fifteen 
or twenty miles through a dense forest 
of spruce, pine and hemlock brings him 
to a little cluster of log cabins. He is 
at his camp, situated usually in a hollow 
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near some swift-running brook, and en- 
tirely shut in by the tall trees and thick 
undergrowth in the neighborhood. 

Thus passes the first day. 

The second day gives the guide an 
opportunity to test the endurance of 
the sportsman, who is taken over hills 
and through swamps with only the pos- 
sibility of happening suddenly on the 
object of his hunt. His chances are 
poor, for the dry leaves crack under 
his feet, and the breaking of every 
twig sends a noise through the silent 
woods as of the tramping of an ox. 

The third and fourth days are perhaps 
as fruitless. Not a sign of moose. The 
snort of a deer or two as they bound 
through the young hemlock, or perhaps 
the glimpse of a white flag, may give 
the hunter a momentary thrill of excite- 
ment ; but, if he must have a moose it 
behooves him not to shoot at other 
game. For, once started, the moose will 
leave that particular locality and not 
stop short of many miles running. So 
back to camp as darkness comes on, 
tired and weary, perhaps discouraged, 
certainly hungry. 

The next morning—what joy! The 
ground is covered with snow, soft and 
velvety, four or five inches. Just the 
right depth, not too much for fast trav- 
eling, yet just enough to cushion the 
leaves and deaden one’s footfalls. 

The hunter, with whatever rifle he 
iancies, and the guide with his pack 
make an early start. Three or four 
miles over one range, with here and 
there a view of a distant lake, or a 
glimpse of a long stretch of crimson 
and blue hills, down into a swamp, 
across treacherous brooks, when lo! a 
moose-track. Immediately the hunter's 
spirits mount high, his strength is 
doubled, and every sense is on the alert. 

The guide examines the track critic- 
ally and fears that it is of acow. How- 
ever, it might be a young bull. At any 
rate, it will probably lead to a yard or 
to other moose, so for the next three or 
four hours the trail is followed through 
bogs, over fallen tree-tops, and under 
overhanging boughs, which the guide 
scrutinizes closely. No bark is knocked 
off. There is very little hope of its be- 
ing a bull. The “going” grows tire- 
some, and when the tracks lead from 
the top of some high hill to the foot and 
it is then found that the quarry has 
turned and gone up again, perhaps not 
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a hundred yards from the old trail, the 
time is observed and lunch decided 
upon. 

Being refreshed, they resume the trail, 
and after crossing more hills and work- 
ing their way through more swamps, 
find the distance between the tracks to 
grow shorter and here and there a fresh- 
ly nipped twig. The moose has slowed 
down and is beginning to feed. Another 
quarter of a mile of slow and careful 
trailing ; then, on reaching the edge of 
a more open growth, it is seen, quiet- 
ly browsing amongst the saplings some 
two hundred yards away. The rifle is 
cocked, and both hunter and guidecrane 
their necks to try to discover whether 
it is a cow or a bull. In vain they 
look for horns; peer as they will the 
horns are not there. There is nothing 
to be done. The law forbids the killing 
of cow moose, so they can only with- 
draw and try not to disturb her. 

It is getting late, and six or seven 
miles separate the wearied trampers 
from their camp. By carefully select- 
ing a route over certain well-known 
hills, and by constant reference to the 
compass, the welcome lights of the huts 
appear just as darkness has settled down. 

The fifth day has gone, and with it 
what encouragement the beginning of 
it brought forth. By the time all hands 
are in their bunks the unwelcome pat- 
ter of drops of rain is heard on the roof, 
and soon there is a steady downpour. 

Sapristi! What miserable luck! To- 
morrow the snow will freeze, and with a 
thin crust it is absolutely useless to try 
to hunt anything. And soitis. A few 
hours tramping is enough to convince 
even a tyro that stalking is out of the 
question. So the day is spent in the 
vicinity of the camp after partridges. 
A bag of half a dozen is not an unusual 
one. The absence of their heads is 
pointed to with pride as a proof of good 
marksmanship. 

Thus the sixth day and also the sev- 
enth and eighth pass. Six days more 
—only five hunting days, for one day 
must be spent getting out of the woods. 
Impatience seizes upon the sportsman 
as he counts the days and figures on his 
probabilities. In his dreams he kills 
the biggest moose ever carried out of 
the woods, spread of horns six feet, 
twenty points on one horn and nineteen 
on the other. Then again, the ques- 
tions his friends will ask: ‘What! 
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killed nothing?” “Two weeks in the 
woods?” serve to make the day long 
and his waking hours restless and un- 
comfortable. 

So, with a rabbit foot in his vest 
pocket, or carrying some other article 
that his superstition tells him will prove 
efficacious, he again sets forth, more de- 
termined than ever, and quite prepared 
to stand whatever exertion he may be 
called upon to undergo, There is still 
a crust on the snow, but the “going”’ is 
not quite so noisy. Hour after hour is 
spent in trudging through the snow, 
the thermometer down to ten below 
zero, moccasins leaky, and feet tired and 
sore. A lunch of sandwiches and cof- 
fee, and on again, stepping to one side 
to examine a bear-track, or again to 
look at an unusually big deer-track, 
until at last the guide’s quick eye dis- 
covers moose-sign. 

A peeled sapling, broken twigs, and 
finally the tracks of two moose, one 
large and one small track, evidently a 
bull and a cow. Again we are on the 
alert, and the trail is taken up with the 
eagerness of a hound in full cry. A 
mile of fast, quick work, when, on stop- 


ping a second to listen, there is heard, 


growing fainter each instant, the 
heavy, crashing sound made by the 
monarch of the forest as he bounds 
down the valley. Too late. He isoff. We 
were too anxious. And then the blanked 
crust. There is no use following imme- 
diately, and, as it is nearly sunset, it is 
decided to camp on his trail. So some 
forked sticks are set up, poles laid on 
them, these covered with long strips of 
birch-bark, boughs cut and laid for a 
bed, a blanket spread, and everything 
made as comfortable as possible for the 
night. 

Daylight breaks on the morning of the 
tenth day and ends a restless night spent 
in rolling over and turning about in the 
endeavor to keep warm. As the sun 
sheds its first glow over the hill-tops the 
pursuers are off. Mile after mile is 
covered with no indication of a slack- 
ing of speed on the part of the moose. 
Noon, one, two, and three o’clock pass, 
and not a turn in the trail. The moose 
are leaving the country and must be 
given up. 

Disheartened and wearied, hunter and 
guide set a course for camp and wend 
their way through tangled undergrowth, 
over slippery logs, across brooks and 
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streams into which they not infrequently 
slip, until they are at last before a 
cheery fire in camp, recounting the 
trials of the preceding days. 

The next day dawns bright and clear, 
with a soft melting of snow. A few 
miles from camp, when again moose- 
sign is discovered. Bark freshly peeled 
from young trees, bushes bent over, and 
fresh tracks which the guide decides 
were made during the early morning. 
There are three in the herd, big tracks, 
and from the bark scraped off the 
trees, there is evidently a bull amongst 
them. The trails cross and wander 
about aimlessly. The beasts are pos- 
sibly in the near neighborhood. Now 
great caution must be observed. A 
finger is wetted and held up to find the 
exact direction of the wind. Taking 
note of the general appearance of the 
surrounding hills and valleys, the guide 
leads the sportsman circuitously to lee- 
ward of a certain narrow little valley, 
where they again discover the trail, 
which, fortunately, leads up the valley 
and against the wind. 

Creeping, half crawling, they cau- 
tiously select a place for each step. The 
signs grow fresher every minute, and 
the hunters grow more alert and care- 
ful. Just as they reach the top of a 
little rise, a black object is seen to 
move amongst the growth some hundred 
yards distant. Crouch low and be ready! 
A moment later the object turns, and 
presentsa broadside showmg a fine pair 
of horns. Now quick, but take a care- 
ful aim. Bang! once, twice. Shoot 
again as he runs—three, four—yea, more 
times if necessary. The old bull stops 
and weakens, then, staggering, falls 
heavily to the ground, dead. 

A moment to realize that he has actu- 
ally killed his moose, and then the tri- 
umphant hunter produces a flask that 
he and his guide may drink to their suc- 
cess, and to each other’s health—and to 
everybody else's good health. They 
then fill their pipes and sit down to en- 
joy a little of that calm contentment 
that follows the complete and success- 
ful accomplishment of one’s most cher- 
ished desires. 

The next day is spent in “ blazing’ 
and “swamping out” a way by which 
the moose may be hauled out. And on 
the thirteenth, after much labor and 
difficult driving, he is hauled into camp 
on a sled. 
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a = HE woods were 
turning red and 
7 yellow,the nights 
getting cold, and 
the whole world seemed to be 
greeting a splendid autumn. All 
the fellows were preparing for their 
fall shooting, but, on account of some 
business, I was unable to join them. As 
one after another passed by my office 
window, bearing a gun or some other 
implement of the craft, I felt something 
drawing me to Sandbar Bridge—my 
favorite grounds—and a longing to get 
away for two or three days grew and 
grew, until, at last, upon an invitation 
from my friend Douglas to keep him 
company on the Francis for a short trip, 
I promised to go with him. 

I knew he did not expect to do any 
shooting, for he was one of those strange 
mortals that said he “didn’t see the fun 
in it, any way,” but upon being asked if 
he had ever tried it, had to acknowledge 
that he hadn’t. I determined to give 
him a try, and then let him decide; 
and Mansfield, my brother, made a plan 
by which we might lure him into shoot 
ing with us, for my brother was also 
going. Accordingly, I sent my little 
twenty-five-foot launch on up the lake, 
with orders to wait until I was heard 
from. 

The next morning, everything being 
ready, we started up the lake in the 
Francis, as fine a little boat as I ever 
saw. She was thirty-six feet long, with 
a cabin capable of holding eight persons 
in a pinch, so with only three on board 
it was quite roomy. A strong southeast 
wind was blowing, and we made splen- 
did time for about an hour, when Doug 
las proposed crossing the lake. We 
both protested, saying that the north- 
ern part was much better, so he again 
headed north. Mansfield and I winked 
knowingly to one another, for the first 
part of the plot had been successful. 

About noon we passed Rock Point, 
and behind us was seen a launch rapidly 
overhauling us, for the wind had fallen. 
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She passed about a mile to starboard, 
and Douglas remarked that she looked 
very much like mine. I replied that it 
was indeed strange, and proposed that 
we should spend that night in Mallett 
Bay. All giving their assent, again 
there were winks and self-satisfied ex- 
pressions ! 

That afternoon we ran past Mallett 
Head and into the Bay. I had taken 
particular pains to be at the wheel at 
this time, and so, upon sighting a launch 
lying at the entrance toacreek, I headed 
directly for.her. She was the same one 
we had passed earlier in the day; and, 
upon a nearer approach, Douglas recog- 
nized her as the £2z/en, and looked from 
one to the other of us, demanding an 
explanation in his very amazed look 
alone. We refused to gratify his curi- 
osity until he was seated with us at sup- 
per that night on the F7z/en, and then 
made a full confession of our plan. 
After some hesitation he promised to 
accompany us on our shoot the next 
morning and see whether he liked it or 
not. 

The sun set in a bank of gold behind 
the Adirondacks, and the curtains were 
let down to keep out the cold night 
wind. We ail layin our blankets on the 
Eilen, pipes going full blast. All were 
just getting warm and comfortable, 
when a change in the wind forced us to 
go up the creek for about three hundred 
yards, leaving the /raucis behind, for 
she was well off-shore and there was no 
danger of her anchor dragging. 

There was no wind on the creek, so 
the curtains were again raised, and we 
lay in the light of aquarter moon, Ev- 
erything was absolutely quiet, except 
for the song of some campers farther 
up the creek. After a while, upon look- 
ing over the side, I was just in time to 
see a muskrat go under with a “chung.” 
Those little fellows would come pad- 
dling up, and then lie there, motionless, 
blinking at the boat, but upon the least 
sound would go under with a splash. 
Whenever I woke up during the night, 
I could hear these rats about the boat. 

That unrelenting demon, the alarm- 
clock, woke us at three o’clock the next 
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morning. While still half asleep, we 
started the engine and moved slowly 
down the creek. Having lit the lan- 
terns, we took a look at the /rancis, 
which swung about her anchor, the very 
picture of beauty in the half light, and 
started for Sandbar Bridge. 

Day was just breaking when, the 
launch having been hidden, we were 
installed in the blind with guns out and 
shells placed on the little wooden shelf. 
With the sun’s first rays the air was 
cleared from all mist. The decoys 
were bobbing merrily up and down, 
twenty-five yards in front of the blind. 
Pipes had been laid aside, and we were 
patiently waiting when there came a 
whirr-r over our heads and a small flock 
of blacks went past. Mansfield and 1] 
got ir ashot apiece, but poor Douglas 
was taken so much by surprise that one 
of the ducks lay in the water before he 
realized what had happened. Then, 
bursting out into a hearty laugh, he ex- 
claimed : 

“Well, boys, I’ve seen some quick 
shooting myself with a rifle, but this 
shot-gun business beats me !" 

“Wait a moment, Douglas, and you 
will have a chance to see them before 
they’re on top of you, next time. It was 
mere luck we got that one, anyway. By 
George ! here come some now.” 

Even as said. A long line of whis- 
tlers were coming from the north, 
heading down the lake. They headed 
straight for us. “ Hold slightly ahead 
of them, and fire just as they begin to 
back water,” was my whispered advice 
to the novice. 

Nearer and nearer they came. Twice 
they swung away, and twice came on 
again. We could now hear their wings 
whistling, and soon they circled, coming 
directly for the decoys. ‘ Now,” whis- 
pered Mansfield, and we answered with 
a vim. Four reports rang out almost 
simultaneously, followed by a roar like 
an explosion. We were enveloped in 
smoke, and were at a loss to know what 
had happened. The smoke cleared, and 
there on the ground sat Douglas with 
the gun beside him. The sight was so 
ludicrous that we all commenced laugh- 
ing, until Douglas, who had by this 
time risen, called our attention to the 
decoys. 

We were brought back to the stern 
realization of facts in a most forcible 
manner. The heads of four decoys, 
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together with five ducks that had 
dropped, were floating away. One of 
the latter was making desperate efforts 
to rise, so Douglas was told to see if he 
could hit it, and he surpassed our wild- 
est expectations by killing it instantly. 
He explained how the giant report, 
smoke, and disastrous effects had been 
caused, saying : 

“Somebody left two shells in the 
Francis, and I brought them along. 
This morning I thought it just as well 
to slip them in first. They must have 
been loaded with black powder—even I 
can tell that; and they must have 
shot out the wrong end, judging from 
the way my shoulder feels and the way 
they sat me down! Boys, do you know, 
I think I pulled both triggers together, 
for both shells are empty.” 

The ducks recovered and the muti- 
lated decoys brought in, we were again 
ready. 

“Lucky they weren’t live ones,” mused 
I, as I looked down on my carefully 
made decoys. 

“Lucky it wasn’t your head,” replied 
Douglas. 

“Loox out now; here comes some- 
thing.” 

“ Butterballs,.” 

“Let Douglas have them all to him- 
self,” pleaded brother Mansfield. 

“No, don’t kill any; we can’t use 
them.” 

*“ Do you think I would shoot and £2// 
a harmless little bird?” asked Douglas 
absent-mindedly, putting an empty shell 
in one barrel. 

“T think you can shoot at them all 
right, but as to the last part, well, I have 
my doubts. Go ahead and shoot at them, 
though, for I want one to stuff.” 

They had by this time swung up 
to the decoys, and Douglas fired, some- 
where near them. One fell, a clean 
kill. Mansfield and I supported each 
other until we could fully comprehend 
the state of affairs, while Douglas calmly 
put the muzzle of his gun to his mouth 
in order to blow the smoke out. Upon 
examination the bird was found to have 
been hit by just one pellet, in the eye. 

“You said you wanted him to keep,” 
said the hero of the shot, “so I just laid 
one pellet in his eye, where it won’t dis- 
figure him, you know; they will puta 
glass one in any way.” 

Line after line of south-flying ducks 
went down the lake, but did not seem 
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disposed to come in any more. Never- 
theless the sport was good up to twelve 
o'clock, when we moved down to Keel- 
er’s Bay, where we found the same 
trouble—none would come into the de- 
coys or by calling, so we went back to 
Mallett Bay. 

It was now nearing sundown, and 
Douglas wanted to go out for an hour 
or so to get some bass. We said that 
we would also go along, and found that 
the Francis was as well stocked with 
lines and rods as the A7z/en with guns. 
We were soon seated in the tender off a 
point near the river, and the fun began. 
In three-quarters of an hour we had 
caught eight, Douglas getting the best, a 
small-mouth weighing three and three- 
quarter pounds. We returned to the 
boat well tired out, but, to our amaze- 
ment, our companion wanted to go up 
the river to try for a heron he had seen 
there the previous day. We let him go, 
giving him a rifle and shot-gun, and ac- 
companying him up the creek as far as 
our camping place. Here we left him, 


and went off to get some wood. Soon 
a nice fire was crackling on the beach, 
and all we waited for were Douglas and 
the boat,which contained the food. Soon 


we heard the crack of a rifle, and then 
two quick reports. 

“T wonder if he’s 
Mansfield. 

“ No, but his bird is; look there. 

A big blue heron was flying over the 
meadow on the opposite side of the river. 
Even while we looked, without any fore- 
warning, he tumbled over and over to the 
ground ; but ina moment was off again. 
About one hundred yards farther on he 
took another fall, but got up and went 
off again. Douglas came in sight, pull- 
ing as though his life depended on it. 

“ Have you fellows seen a monstrous 
bird go past ?” asked he. 

“Yes, and he’s on his way over the 
lake now, but you had better hurry up 
if you want to get him. Hey! come 
back here and give us the provisions.” 
No use; he was off again and quickly 
lost tosight. Twenty-four hours before, 
he had said ‘** There isn’t any fun in it 
any way ;” and here he was now, crazy 
with excitement. 

“T guess he is asure convert,” laughed 
Mansfield. 

Of course, supper had to wait until 
the food and Douglas arrived, tired but 
victorious. He had finally shot the heron 
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living,” mused 
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a quarter of a mile from shore, after it 
had fallen in the water and was unable 
to rise. It was one of the finest speci- 
mens I had ever seen. Douglas wanted 
to have the bird mounted, so we care- 
fully placed it in the tender. 

The sight that met my eyes the next 
morning upon issuing from the Francis 
cabin was long to be remembered : fog, 
fog, fog everywhere ; and the thickest, 
heaviest, wettest one I ever saw! A 
consultation was held, and we decided 
to go to a blind about two miles off, 
near the entrance of the bay, and take 
the chances of a wind rising and blow- 
ing off the fog. Soon the launch was 
ready, and we moved slowly down the 
bay. Arrived at the island, we anchored 
the launch well inshore on the landward 
side, and then rowed around to the op- 
posite shore. By this time we were 
drenched to the skin. 

The decoys could hardly be seen, 
water and fog blending twenty yards 
distant. If fifty ducks had passed at 
thirty yards not one would have been 
seen. Soon it was evident the birds were 
flying, for the swift swish-swish of wings 
could be heard over the water. Nota 
breath of wind was stirring, so the con- 
ditions were about as unfavorable as 
they could well be. How we prayed for 
a wind that would scatter the fog and 
bring in the ducks! 

Nearly two hours had passed, when I 
saw something moving about among the 
decoys. The bird was so indistinct, it 
was like shooting at a shadow. Twice I 
found myself holding for a decoy, and it 
was fully ten minues before I could get 
in a shot without endangering the heads 
of two or three more decoys. The bird 
lay flapping in the watef, so I silenced 
it with my second barrel. As luck 
turned, it proved to be a_ butterball, 
but we kept it to put beside its fellow, 
which Douglas had shot the day before. 

After another long wait some birds 
appeared beyond the decoys. I instantly 
knew them to be pied-billed grebes. 
These birds are as quick as loons in div- 
ing, and we found it was a more difficult 
task to get one than we at first supposed. 
They kept coming nearer and nearer, 
and soon two were picking at the de- 
coys. They came on, and when just 
inside the decoys Douglas and Mansfield 
both shot. As I watched the proceed- 
ing it seemed to me that the grebes dis- 
appeared as soon as, even sooner than, 
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the reports of the two guns; but they 
were too quick for the boys and got away 
without the loss of a feather. 

A flock of whistlers passed over our 
heads, mere flitting, shadowy forms in 
the fog, so it was impossible to get 
any. Can anyone imagine a more tan- 
talizing condition of affairs than this? 
Whole flocks of ducks flying past, and 
yet not be able toget one! It was sim- 
ply exasperating, and we were just going 
to leave when several grebes swam into 
view. The curiosity of these birds is 
great, and these came on to inspect the 
decoys. 

All of us were determined to get one 
at least, so we waited until they were in 
very close range before firing. This 
time success favored us, for two beau- 
tiful birds floated on the water. We all 
wanted something to mount after we 
returned home, and so, since Douglas 
and I each had something, the grebes 
were given to Mansfield. 

The £z/en was soon under way, and 
we were slowly feeling our way up the 
bay when fourspecks disentangled them- 
selves from the fog, and there, scarcely 
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three boat’s-lengths away, lay four 
ducks. Fortunately the engine had been 
stopped, and we were now “ coasting.” 
I got out on the bow, but on account of 
a swell found great difficulty in main- 
taining my balance. As we passed I 
gotone. The rest rose and flew straight 
away, except one, which wheeled and 
flew directly over the boat. Mansfield 
snatched up his gun, and got him with 
one of the most difficult, yet one of the 
prettiest, shots leversaw. Leaning out 
over the side, in order to get from be- 
neath the canopy, he held onto the boat 
with one hand, making a one-handed 
shot with the other. The bird collapsed 
in mid-air, a clean, straight kill. The 
ducks—two blacks—were recovered, and 
we went on toward the /ranczs. 

That afternoon, a good wind having 
risen and broken the fog, sail was raised 
on the Francis, and we turned her 
bow homeward. Upon reckoning being 
taken, we found that the sum total of 
our two days’ fun amounted to eight 
blacks, seven whistlers, two butterballs, 
two grebes, one blue heron, and, let me 
not forget, several bass 
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ITH the 
present 
rapid and 
com fort- 
able means of 
travel,one’s geo- 
graphical know- 
ledge embraces 
very little that 
has not already 
been visited,and 
China, once so 
far away, seems 
now almost at 
the doors ‘of 
those for whom 
achangeofscene 
and the study of 
the life of distant 
races can never 
lose its powerful attraction. 
The first place in which the tourist 
generally sets foot upon the soil of the 
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“Celestial Empire” is Shanghai, after 
a most beautiful sail through the “In- 
land Sea”’ of Japan and the Straits of 
Shimonoseki. Chinese junks, with sails 
mostly of a dirty red color, begin to ap- 
pear on the morning of the fourth day 
out, and finally the steamer enters the 
broad mouth of the “ Yang-tsi-Kiang ” 
River, and the barren-looking shores of 
China spread out, flat and unattractive, 
ou either side. 

It is some forty miles up the river 
that hills first begin to appear. The 
steamer goes only to Woo-Sung, the 
ocean port of Shanghai, and the trip up 
the river to the city itself is made in a 
tender that comes down to meet the 
boats of all the important lines. The 
river is literally filled with vessels and 
craft of every sort, shape, size and de- 
scription. English men-of-war and 
mail-boats, French steamships, and ves- 
sels of the German, Dutch and Japa- 
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nese lines, together with the native junks 
and hundreds of sampans looking like 
huge floating fish, give one plenty to 
watch until the wharf is reached, when 
a general scramble ensues among the 
’riksha men, so different from the sub- 
missive and respectful coolies of Japan, 
as to who shall carry off the passengers. 


When shouts of “ Hi! you b’long me!” 
fail to attract attention, they do not 
hesitate to clutch at one in passing, and 
would almost force you into their re- 
spective conveyances wert they not re- 
strained. p 

There is very little trouble with the 
customs in China, and after seeing the 
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officers in charge one feels that this is 
a considerable item. Comfortable quar- 
ters are to be had at reasonable rates, 
both in the English and French dis- 
tricts of the town, with an abundant 
table, for John Chinaman’s love of good 
eating seems to have had its influence 
even upon the table d’héte of the 
“foreigh devils” in his country. Plenty 
of magnificent pheasants are brought in 
by the coolies with other game from 
the north in great quantities, while 
some of the curries and the pastry will 
tempt anybody’s appetite. 
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whenever a “foreign devil’’ appears. 

Shanghai has been called the “ Paris 
of the Orient,” and a walk down the 
“Bund,” the magnificent, well-paved 
avenue along the river, with its public 
gardens and fountains on the one side 
and the imposing buildings of the great 
banking corporations and of the wealthy 
Sassoon Company, so famous through- 
out the East, on the other, will show the 
reason of the name. 

Probably no street in any other city 
of the world can present the varied 
features of the Bund at Shanghai. Its 
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The tourist will do well to engage, as 
soon as possible, the best recommended 
courier he can find among the sober- 
looking, blue-robed individuals of that 


class. He wears the inevitable little 
black cap, and is sure to be called “Ah 
Shing,” and while this one man may 
cheat you unmercifully himself, he will 
never allow anyone else to do so, and he 
will be found indispensable, both in 
taking one directly to all points of in- 
terest and as a protection against the 
howling mob of coolies and low-class 
natives, who begin an uproarious clamor 


types of people of all nationalities tell of 
the city’s immense foreign colony, while 
there is just enough of the native ele- 
ment intermixed to make one realize 
that it is actually China, French and 
English ladies drive up and down with 
their sturdy cobs and high dog-carts, 
the fierce-looking bulldogs being held 
in by Chinese grooms; English, French 
and German policemen, besides Indian 
and native officers, with their white, 
basin-like red-tasseled hats, stand at the 
corners and gaze after the English bank- 
ers as they trot by on their beautiful. 
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white Arab horses, also attended by the 
Chinese groom, considered quite the 
proper luxury in the far East. French 
priests, in their black robes and flat 
beaver hats, and European missionaries, 
who, with Chinese costume, shaven head 
and black cap are scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the natives themselves, 
force their way through the crowd, 
while Indian and Malay servants, fol- 
lowing the carriage of some wealthy 
and gouty Englishman with his white 
helmet and green-lined umbrella, Parsee 
merchants from Bombay, and Coreans, 
with their queer-shaped hats and long 
sticks, fairly bewilder one in his efforts 
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to settle their several nationalities. But 
while all this is extremely interesting, 
itis not a far-Eastern Paris, but China 
and the Chinese, that the traveler has 
made the long journey to see; and as 
Shanghai, while its native quarter has 
some extremely interesting features, is 
still, for the most part, an English city 
among Chinese surroundings, the gen- 
eral tourist will find here his excuse for 
perhaps too limited a stay. 

The social life among the foreign 
residents of Shanghai is very delightful, 
as 1s apt to be the case when separated 
from home ties, Each individual forms 
an important member of the colony. 


IN THE PILLORY, 
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The “ Bubbling Well Road,” the fash- 
ionable residence quarter, is a succes- 
sion of fine, substantial English manor- 
houses, with parks and stables attached, 
or handsome villas belonging to the 
French residents, the French quarter of 
Shanghai being a large and important 
district. The remains of the great city 
wall around Shanghai will probably be 
visited as the first illustration of the 
walled cities of China, about which in- 
terest is always centred, and it will 
serve to prepare one for what is to be 
seen further along in the journey. 

On the way, one may meet with some 
specimens of the original wheelbarrow, 
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a Chinese invention, which the wealthy 
Chinaman does not even now disdain as 
a mode of conveyance. He is pushed 
along by the coolie, and when his “fare” 
has reached his destination, the coolie 
removes the large wheel, and, hanging 
both it and the barrow upon the frame 
which he carries across his shoulders, 
takes his way back to his usual stand. 
The native cart, with its matting- 
screen supported on bamboos over the 
back of the downcast little pony, and 
the straw rain-coats of the coolies, to- 
gether with their poor shedlike little 
shanties, also thatched with straw, will 
furnish some bits of interest as to the 
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life in the outskirts of the city. The 
native quarter of Shanghai is only to be 
visited in sedan chairs or on foot,’ the 
former method being much preferable, 
and a good guide an indispensable feat- 
ure. A fight will generally take piace 
on starting, as to which of the chair- 
coolies are to carry the lightest of the 
party, and the guide will not scruple to 
use his stick to settle the question. A 
hooting and jeering mob of dirty chil- 
dren, beggars and idle coolies, may be 
expected to follow the chairs from time 
to time, but as one is in Shanghai, and 
not in Canton, the guide may assert his 
authority in the interest of the “foreign 
devils,’ as he would not dare to doin 
the latter city, and will disperse them 
when they collect in such numbers as 
to become annoying. On approaching 
the native quarter, the streets grow nar- 
rower and more crooked and dirty, until, 
after crossing one of the bridges over a 
large canal, crowded with sampans, one 
is actually in a Chinese town at last. 
Some of the market streets first trav- 
ersed are rather open and cleanly by 
comparison, but they soon change to 
mere alleys reached by little bridges 
over small canals in which black mud 
and refuse takes the place of water. A 
crowd of the most insolent and scowl- 
ing faces at once attracts one’s attention, 
the owners jostling the chairs, and 
frowning and hissing as they pass. John 
Chinaman evidently regards all visits to 
his’country as an intrusion, and his at- 
titude toward strangers is certainly no 
friendly one. Even the small children 
seem thoroughly imbued with the hos- 
tile spirit. The streets are paved with 
cobble-stones over which the coolies 
stumble, and slippery with soft black 
mud ; they are so narrow that no con- 
veyance could possibly go through, and 
the houses, built high and huddled close- 
ly together, make it very dingy even on 
a bright afternoon. The shops are nar- 
row and dark, extending back to a sort 
of courtyard in which are gathered to- 
gether scores of villainous-looking men 
of the lowest caste and hundreds of 
dirty children. Everything smells of 
grease, of the Chinese incense with the 
flavor of which everyone is familiar, 
and of “soy,” a peculiar sauce used as 
an appetizer both in China and Japan, 
and every phase and condition of Chi- 
nese life lies open before one, from the 
wealthy dealer in silks and brocades, 
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who may be seen leisurely seated in his 
great, dark shop, plunging his chop- 
sticks alternately into the smoking bowls 
of his plentiful breakfast, down to the 
wretched coolie who rouses himself from 
his bed of mud in the street, and wan- 
ders on to the nearest “ chow-shop,” 
where, for a small coin, the fraction of a 
cent, he is served with a little rice in the 
palm of his hand and a small dried fish 
to eat with it. 

Of the shops in this “ Chinatown ” one 
can never tire, and he can choose be- 
tween the vast array of articles dis- 
played to catch the eye of the “ foreign 
devils’”’ and those meant to attract the 
attention of the native Celestial. Delicate 
ivory carvings, elaborate embroideries 
on silk and satin, silver filigree-work and 
beautifully carved sandalwood boxes 
and fans, together with the richly col- 
ored rice-paper paintings, for which the 
Chinese are famous, make these shops 
a bewildering museum from which it is 
hardto turn away. The “chow-shops,” 
or open-air eating stalls, are not, per- 
haps, altogether appetizing, but if one 
can stand the odor of grease, and can 
visit one of the large shops about mid- 
day, all the various stages and details of 
preparing the Chinese coolie’s dinner 
are to be witnessed, as well as an inter- 
esting study in physiognomy afforded 
by the faces of the crowd of hungry 
customers. Besides the great boilers of 
rice, always kept filled with this im- 
portant staple, the cook shop is provided 
with two or three large metal kettles, 
in which boiling hot lard or fat is kept 
constantly simmering. Into these are 
thrown promiscuously, chickens, geese 
and ducks, sometimes whole, sometimes 
with only the feathers removed, un- 
scaled fish, bits of meat of the most 
questionable freshness, and whole little 
pigs, a delicacy which seems to greatly 
tickle John Chinaman’s palate. The 
little animals, for which we are accus- 
tomed to set traps baited with cheese, 
soon cease tobe anovelty; they are fried 
in the boiling lard, and afterward hung 
up to dry from the smoky ceiling, to- 
gether with long strings of little fish, 
quarters of pork and long ropes of sus- 
picious-looking sausages. Bats of all 
sizes are exposed for sale, after their 
simmering in the hot lard, filed away 
like letters on a long iron skiver. Rab- 
bits, and a little animal looking very 
much like poor pussy, all skinned but 
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the paws, are hung up in a corner ready 
to be simmered at the customer’s order. 
Bowl after bowl of rice, accompanied by 
lumps of fat pork, little sausages, fish 
and cabbage of the most villainous 
description, rapidly disappears down the 
hungry throats, the whole washed down 
with copious draughts of tea or of “ sam- 
shu,” if the diner can afford it. 

The fact of one’s being actually in 
China is by this time pretty well estab- 
lished, and the “slums” at home seem 
cleanliness in comparison with these 
narrow alleys reeking with filth, “soy” 
and opium. When one is told that all 
this is “nothing compared to Canton,” he 
is very likely to make up his mind that 
Canton is to be visited, if he dies in the 
attempt. The preparation of some of 
the ordinary grades of tea and its box- 
ing for the foreign market, as seen in 
Shanghai, is not at all calculated to 
make one order a cup of the beverage 
with one’s dinner that night. A couple 


of schools may also be visited in the 
native quarter, each containing a large 
number of pupils receiving an educa- 
tion in which the English influence 
mingles with the native element, with 
results the outcome of which is yet to 


be tested. Many of the smaller pupils 
are accompanied by their mothers, and 
both are interesting to watch, apart 
from the curious Anglo-native manner 
of imparting instruction, 

There is a fine Joss-house in the na- 
tive quarter of Shanghai, a visit to 
which will never be forgotten, especially 
when, as is likely to be the case, it is 
one’s first experience in the worship of 
Joss. The entrance gateway is an ex- 
quisitely elaborate piece of carving, and 
one has scarcely finished admiring it 
when an enormous grotesque figure, 
also carved in wood, and representing 
one of the Nio kings guarding the en- 
trance to the temple, looms up in the 
front of the courtyard. However, if 
one refuses to be intimidated by this 
grim custodian and passes on, the tem- 
ple buildings on each side will attract 
attention by their graceful peaked roofs 
and beautifully carved columns, while a 
fine bronze lion and an immense incense 
burner, also in bronze, and stuck full of 
Joss sticks, will merit close inspection 
and offer excuse for one’s delay in en- 
tering the temple itself. A rabble of 
children and coolies will probably by 
this time be in readiness to escort one 
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through the wide open door into the 
presence of a large, fat-faced, smiling 
Joss, who sits beaming down upon four 
or five men gathered together at his 
feet, pounding away on drums, tom- 
toms and cymbals, till it seems as if 
they would fairly deafen Joss himself. 
Crowding past the throng of people 
leaning on the railing surrounding these 
musicians, with the guide’s assistance, 
one stands in front of the huge image 
and receives a most unceremonious sal- 
utation from an old priest, who carries 
on his arm several long strings of balls 
made of gilt and silver paper. These 
he thrusts into one’s face, crying, “ Hi! 
now buy-ee, buy-ee good luck ; me bur- 
nee chop—chop!” The price of one of 
these strings, which the guide is usually 
very anxious to purchase, is about ten 
cents, but, instead of surrendering it to 
the buyer, the priest opens a sort of 
trap-door in front of the image and 
throws the balls into it. When at the 
bottom they are lighted and blaze up, 
with a tremendous smoke, at the same 
time exploding like a small pack of 
fire-crackers. Every Chinaman in the 
temple, and every small urchin within 
earshot, then proceeds to yell at the very 
top of his voice, while the drums and 
cymbals crash and clang away above it 
all, until the half-deafened visitor, mo- 
tioning to the guide, rushes out, feeling 
that he fully appreciates the significance 
of the word “ pandemonium.” 

A most interesting excursion to be 
made from Shanghai is that to the cele- 
brated pagoda of Lung Wha, several 
milesupthe Yang-tsi- Kiang River,where, 
if one is so fortunate as to arrive either 
on the first or the fifteenth of the month, 
there is also an opportunity of witness- 
ing the service held on those days in the 
Buddhist temple adjoining the pagoda. 
The trip is made in a sampan, going 
with the flood tide and returning with 
the ebb, the waters of the river being 
affected by the tides for a considerable 
distance above Lung Wha. The harbor 
always presents a lively and constantly 
varied picture, filled with its steamers, 
junks and sampans without number, 
and the shouting and screaming, whis- 
tling and exploding of fire-crackers when 
some native mandarin of importance is 
arriving or leaving, furnishes plenty of 
noise as an accompaniment. 

In some of the sampans wedged into 
the mud of the shores, the wretched in- 
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mates may be seen in all stages of filth, 
misery and starvation, a good meal be- 
ing to most of them something almost 
unknown. Beggars, cripples, and weak 
and diseased chiidren are thrust aside 
and trampled upon, as they lie in these 
boats or in the mud alongside, by hun- 
dreds of others but little better off, who 
are pulling in a few fish or gathering a 
handful of ediblesea-weeds, The banks 
of the river are flat and uninteresting, 
and it is the boats and their occupants 
that give life to the scene. As you pass 
by the crowded junks with their dirty 
sails, youwillnoticethat each one of them 
has a pair of eyes, painted on its dingy 
sides. “Suppose he no can see, no can 
sabee where go,” John Chinaman sagely 
remarks, and accordingly even some of 
the little 
sam pans, 
with their 
sharp 
prows and 
white can- 
vas hoods, 
have their 
two huge 
eyes, usu- 
ally on ei- 
ther side 
ofthe bow- 
post. The 
flat coun- 
try along 
the river 
bank 
fers little 
of interest 
through- 
out the 
trip, ex- 
cept the crudeapparatus employed by the 
natives in irrigating the paddy-fields by 
means of a clumsy mill turned by bul- 
locks, the water being thus pumped into 
little canals radiating in all directions. 
By the time Lung Wha is reached the 
traveler is quite ready for a change. 
The pagoda is a remarkably graceful 
structure, seven stories high, with the 
characteristic upturned roof-corners of 
China, quite distinct from those of Ja- 
pan. The large temple to which it be- 
longs stands close by, and after risking 
life and limb in climbing the steep stairs 
of the pagoda for the sake of the ex- 
tended view, one can visit the temple as 
well, if it happens to be one of the days 
on which service is held. Long before 
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reaching the portico the sing-songchant- 
ing of the priests is to be heard, and 
upon entering, some thirty of them may 
be seen with shaven heads and in cere- 
monial robes following the chief-priest 
in solemn procession through the carved 
pillars before the image of Buddha. 
They all hold beads in their hands or 
else are beating drums, and as they grad- 
ually increase their pace until it becomes 
almost a trot in the winding procession, 
the cry also grows louder and louder, 
though all one is able to distinguish is, 
“ Na-a-'’mida-Buts,” which the guide will 
interpret into “ NMamu-Amida Butsi,” 
signifying something like “Praise to 
Amida, greatest Buddha.” The proces- 
sion finally stops, and all prostrate them- 
selves before the image,whilst the gongs 
clang away 
withadeaf- 
ening up- 
roar. The 
niches on 
the sides of 
the temple 
are filled 
with cu- 
rious fig- 
ures, typi- 
cal of the 
ancestor- 
worship 
among its 
votaries, 
and one 
fierce-look- 
ing image 
has shaggy 
eyebrows 
made oft 
natural 
hair which reach down to its knees. 
After seeing some of the curious little 
dwarf trees growing in the temple court- 
yard, said to be very old, there is ncth- 
ing further to interest one at Lung Wha 
except the crowd of half-naked children 
who follow the boat out into the water 
to dive for coins. 

Throughout China one will occasion- 
ally notice a large, square, four-storied 
structure, usually built of granite and 
lined with brick, looking like some old 
Border keep in the days of chivalry. 
These are what are known as “ Pawn- 
shops,” but in reality they are a sort of 
storage warehouse in which families of 
the wealthier classes deposit their valu- 
ables for safe keeping, paying a fee 
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ranging all the way from /wenty to 
thirty-six per cent. on the value of their 
goods. On the flat roofs of these build- 
ings are kept a number of stone jars 
filled with vitriol and a score of huge 
syringes, through which the deadly 
fluid can be used as a means of defense 
in case of attempted robbery. 

Of course, the “opium-joint” will 
arouse the visitor’s curiosity, to see how 
that great evil,*in 
which the China- 
man out-distances 
all competitors, is 
carried on in what 
may be called its 
native land. In 
Canton, where the 
pernicious effects 
of the drug may 
perhaps best be 
seen, the dens fre- 
quented by the 
most abject class 
of human beings 
are so utterly 
wretched, filthy 
and unsafe, that it 
is wise to- limit 
one’s interest in 
that direction to 
the dens of Shang- 
hai or Hong 
Kong, where the 
unfortunateslaves 
tothe habit among 
the better classes 
go to abandon 
themselves to the 
benumbing influ- 
ence. . 

The guide will a2 
usually select one 
of the largest 
joints for the visit, 
and it is safe to re- 
ly upon his selec- 
tion and avoid the 
risk of choosing 
for one's self. A 
flight of wooden stairs in a warm, dimly- 
lighted hall, leads to a door, on the open- 
ing of which a whiff of air rushes out, 
almost overpowering one with its smoke 
and heat. The joints are kept at a suf- 
focating temperature, both to aid the 
effects of the opium and to counteract 
the chilliness which the smoker feels 
while under the influence. Five or six 
large rooms open one from another, 
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each room being divided into long rows 
of small compartments furnished with a 
wide couch intended for two persons, in 
the middle of which is a tray holding 
the fire-box, the pipes, and all the neces- 
sary paraphernalia. The favorite water- 
pipe also stands on a shelf close at hand, 
and is filled with a mixture in which, 
while tobacco predominates, other ingre- 
dients may be strongly suspected from 
the odor of the 
smoke. Pass ing 
through theselong 
rows of compart- 
ments, it is the ex- 
ception to find a 
single one vacant, 
and as many as 
three hundred 
persons are fre- 
quently to be seen 
at a time in the 
larger joints in all 
stages of stupefac- 
tion. Some will 
languidly raise 
their heads and 
make a feeble ef- 
fort to notice the 
passer-by, but for 
the most part they 
lie quiet, with 
flushed cheeks 
and glassy eyes, 
utterly disregard- 
ing everything 
around them. 
Some of the old 
habitués are said 
to rarely leave this 
poison - soaked at- 
mosphere for any 
length of time,and 
to subsist almost 
entirely on opium 
and tea. The heat 
and the stifling 
odor make one 
very glad of a 
breath of fresh air, 
and a severe headache is not infre- 
quently the resuit of the visit. 

A funeral procession is often to be 
met with in the streets, and is always 
watched with great reverence by the 
crowd of spectators. The mourners and 
all the participants are dressed in white, 
and while these latter are not apt to 
look as solemn as the occasion warrants, 
every ceremonial is carried out to the 
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letter. After the musicians, the lantern- 
bearers and the tables laden with roasted 
pigs, ducks and chickens, given by 
friends as an offering, comes the sedan- 
chair of the deceased, in which are car- 
ried all the important records and docu- 
ments of his family history. Then 
follow trays of fruits and sweets, pre- 
served oranges and the famous ginger 
of China, and at last the corpse, borne 
by white-robed pall-bearers, generally 
in a tightly-closed swinging coffin, but 
sometimes exposed to view in a sort of 
litter. The little papers which we see 
thrown about in the celebration of a 
Chinese funeral here in America are 
prayers and inscriptions, scattered to 
attract the curiosity of the Evil One and 
delay him in reading them, while the 
ducks and chickens are provided to 
tempt his appetite and allow the soul of 
the departed to reach Paradise whilst 
he is feasting. Fireworks and an up- 
roarious gong-beating are also supposed 
to be efficacious in frightening away the 
spirits which interfere with the progress 
of the soul along its hurried journey. 
The barber becomes quite an impor- 
tant member of the community in a 


land where shaving is not confined to 
the face alone, but takes in the whole 


cranium, with the exception of the 
small round space occupied by the 
queue or pigtail ; and the Chinese bar- 
ber is often sufficiently learned to ex- 
tend his practice to the treatment of 
eye diseases and prescribe for ailments 
of the scalp and ears. A square box or 
cabinet which he carries with him con- 
tains his outfit, as well as furnishing a 
seat for the customer or patient during 
operations. His implements consist of 
a handful of razors, a few coarse cloths, 
and some combs which may be safely 
suspected of having passed through sev- 
eral hundred miles of Chinese pigtails. 
After combing and re-braiding the 
queue of a customer, the barber next 
proceeds to shave the stubble on the 
rest of the head, first upward, then down- 
ward. The eyebrows are then trimmed 
and the scanty mustache, should there 
be one. A dingy-looking towel is wrung 
out in hot water, and after a good rub- 
bing and wiping of the face with this, 
the customer is dismissed ready for the 
most ceremonious occasion. 

It is very amusing to watch the num- 
ber of preparations an itinerant street- 
barber will go through, while making 
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ready for the little group awaiting his 
attentions. Like his fellow-tradesman 
in our own country, the Chinese barber 
isinquisitive. In spite of his grave and 
sober countenance, he will seek infor- 
mation, and his straightforward at- 
tempts to obtain it find their echo in the 
multiplicity of questions put by the 
great viceroy, Li Hung Chang, during 
his visit to America, when the brusque 
and impertinent mannerwith which his 
questions were asked excited so much 
comment. Curiosity is undoubtedly 
highly developed with the Chinaman, 
but the idea seems to be that it israther 
a compliment to the foreigner to ask 
him all sorts of what we would consider 
most impudent questions about himself. 
“ How old are you?” “ How many chil- 
dren have you?” and “What is your 
annual income?” are not looked upon 
as transgressing in the slightest degree 
upon the borders of polite inquiry, and 
lead the way to how one’s linen is made 
so white, where one’s clothes were made 
and whether or not one’s venerable par- 
ents are living. An insatiable desire to 
find out even the smallest detail pre- 
vails everywhere in China, and, like the 
Japanese, they do not hesitate to express 
with laughter and what might easily be 
interpreted into insult and ridicule their 
great amusement at whatever in the 
stranger fails to meet their own more 
simple ideas. 

Among the better class of “ cook- 
shops” in Shanghai are to be found a 
number of white, semi-transparent ob- 
jects about the size of an egg, very 
brittle, looking like spun glass, and 
easily soluble in water. These are the 
world-famous edible birds’ nests, from 
which is made a creamy gelatinous soup, 
extremely palatable when prepared by 
a native cook, and said to be quickly di- 
gested and very nutritious. This soup, 
however, is a luxury only to be indulged 
in by the wealthy Chinaman, as the 
nests are very expensive. They cost 
anywhere from twenty to forty dollars 
a pound,, but as they are light in weight 
it takes a great many of them to tip the 
balance, and each nest represents a 
small pot of the highly-prized soup. 
The details of the manufacture of these 
nests, however, is better left uninvesti- 
gated until after dining, unless one can 
boast of a “ story-proof”’ appetite, for it 
seems that the little sea-swallow re- 
sponsible for the building of this great 
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delicacy takes arun on the beach before 
he commences operations, and gorges 
his small crop with every obtainable bit 
of a particular kind of sea-weed. When 
he has reached such a state of repletion 
as to be scarcely able to carry his tre- 
mendous dinner, he flies back to the 
spot he has chosen for his nest, and after 
a severe attack of dyspepsia he succeeds 
in disgorging his hearty meal. Out of 
the gelatinous mass thus obtained, he 
shapes his tiny nest ; then flies away to 
rejoin his mate, who is engaged in the 
same process, to indulge in another 
meal whilst the results of the first one 
are drying. The nests are found on the 
steep sides of overhanging cliffs, and are 
gathered by coolies, who, with their 
baskets strapped upon their backs, are 
let down by ropes thrown over the jut- 
ting edges of the rock, and break off the 
nests from their snug little crevices. 
The peanut is quite a Chinese food 
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staple, and it is interesting to watch the 
crowd of men and boys who collect 
around an itinerant vender whenever the 
cry “ Hahm—chui—fa—sang ” is heard, 
It is eaten raw, boiled, or roasted, and a 
train of coolies and beggars too poor to 
indulge at their own expense are often 
to be seen collected around the seller of 
the much-coveted dainty in the hope of 
arousing the charity of the stranger. 
But time is always an object with the 
traveler inthe East, for the seasons will 
not wait for one’s curiosity to be fully 
satisfied; and the day comes far too soon 
when Shanghai, with one’s first impres- 
sions of China, must be left behind, and, 
embarking on the luxurious steamer 
which is to land him in Hong Kong, the 
tourist can settle down for three entire 
days in which to recall all that he has 
seen and to prepare himself for a fresh 
series of still more interesting pictures 
on his arrival in port. 


NOVEMBER. 


HE meadow-cricket’s notes are hushed 
to-day, 
And in the lone rests of its jerky song, 
Low, plaintive echoes linger that belong 
To things that fade, and wither, and decay. 
The very air breathes out in Zephyrus’ way, 
A tender gloom ; and the great forest throng 
Leaf-armed in spring, the dryad’s warriors 
strong, 
Unhelmeted now stand in sober gray. 


In tawny field the thistle waits forlorn 
In ragged gown ; and jostled by the wind, 
The golden rod lays down its gold, 
a-gloom. 
The ironweed’s purple torch lights in the morn 
No more ; and even the bravest frost-flowers 
shrined 
In country lane, are now but ghosts of 
bloom. 
Jenny TerRiLt RupRecurt. 
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THANKSGIVING IN THE “POPPLES.® 


BY J. R. BENTON. 


‘| “ise SGIV- 

ING Day in- 

variably 

| visions of 

plump turkey and 

all his tooth- 

some band of 

animal and 

vegetable 

satellites, 

but for this 

particular 

Thanksgiv- 

ing we had 

planned to 

leave all the 

cheerful luxuries behind us in Detroit, 

and, properly armed and equipped, set 

out for Bad Axe, the dismal county 

seat of Huron County, Michigan, on 
sport intent. 

Fires have swept the country, and 
from the ashes of the forests have sprung 
avast army of poplars, or, as they are 
locally termed, “ popples.” 

We spent our first afternoon prospect- 
ing in the vicinity of the small town, 
with poor results, for we had seen foot- 
prints of but one grouse in a drift of 
snow. 

After supper, however, we met with a 
physician, and as a result of his aid and 
advice we started next morning before 
daylight with a team and, still more im- 
portant, an introductory letter to the re- 
puted best shot and hunter in the county. 

What a day that first day was! Clear, 
keen November weather, a light breeze 
from distant Lake Huron faintly tinged 
with the fragrance of the “popple” 
thickets, a suggestion of that “birchy” 
flavor that makes the poplar buds so 
favorite a food with the grouse. This 
taste of theirs, by the way, oft proves a 
fatal one, for on moonlight nights “ bud- 
ding” is their favorite pastime. 

It was yet early when we entered the 
cover. Frank, the crack shot, took me in 
one direction, while his chum led F 
in another. We were to meet at an ap- 
pointed spot for lunch. 

A stranger must have a care in these 
poplar thickets or he will be easily lost, 
there is such an unvarying sameness in 
the appearance of everything, just the 
sky and the small greenish-gray trees. 


You might leave a clearing, walk ten 
miles to another, and not be able to 
swear you had changed your position. 
Only your legs—aware of the countless 
fallen’ trees they had lifted you over 
—would insist that you had been trav- 
eling. Our guides, knowing, so to speak, 
every individual “ popple,” relieved us of 
any anxiety on the score of being lost, 
so we eagerly pushed ahead, ears alert 
for the well-known ‘‘burst” and eyes 
aching for a glimpse of the swift, brown 
form. 

A streak of white—“bang!” First 
blood forthe day! I had bowled that 
great Northern hare over as neatly as 
though I had not been out of practice 
for two years. A fine, heavy fellow he 
was, too. ‘“ How’s that, Frank?” I ap- 
pealed, as I held “Bunny” up. by the 
hind legs. ‘“ He’s a good one,” was the 
reply, “ but I never shoot them before 
two o’clock. Why not? Put him in 
your game pocket, and see if you can 
tell me why not, before noon.” 

I bagged him and ere long I put in 
another to keep him company. The 
walking was rough, stepping over great 
logs and brush heaps most of the time. 
How heavy my shells were! The weight 
on my shoulders fairly made the cords 
of my neck ache. Suddenly an idea 
seized me. “So that is the reason he 
doesn’t shoot them before 2 p. m. Good ! 
Say, Frank,” I called, “do we come back 
this w 5m Well, we can ; why? Oh, 
yes, you've found out the answer, have 
y ou? Well, just hang that twelve pounds 
of rabbit up in a forked popple and you'll 
travel easier.’ 

I obeyed most cheerfully, and like 
the little boy the nursery rhyme tells of, 
who had “such a pain in his face,” I 
“laughed and the pain felt much better.” 

“Steady! Careful there, Duke!” 
The old blue setter was sneaking toward 
a brush fence. “Steady! Whoa!” He 
had stopped short. The bird was well 
hidden and in no hurry to start. Frank, 
walking slowly, had almost reached the 
fence, ‘“ Whir-r-r.” 

It is a pleasure to watch a-“ crack” 
shot. Cool as an Indian stoic he stood 
until the bird was twenty paces away. 
Quickly, evenly, the gun flashed up—a 
stream of feathers. “Fetch, Duke!” 
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A perfect picture of the storied deliber- 
ate promptitude. 

Hardly was his victim bagged before 
I chanced to spy one running. His toes 
had scarce cleared the ground before 
the charge of number six caught him. 
“Pretty quick, my boy,” was the ad- 
monishment of the expert. “ He was 
flying, but you could hardly say more. 
Take your time and let ’em get their 
distance. The shot ’ll catch ’em if you 
hold straight.” 

In this part of the woods several 
acres had, by some chance, escaped the 
destroying flames, and the aged forest 
giants towered about us. I was a trifle 
astonished when Frank—unlettered fel- 
low, as I supposed him—turned to me 
with the words, “This is the forest pri- 
meval—the unswerving pines and the 
hemlocks.” I suppose that I must have 
looked my wonder, for he went on: 
“That’s a fine poem by a good man. 
I'll never forget the first time I read it. 
I was hunting with a party on the very 
coast where the little tragedy the poem 
describes occurred. A fellow in the 
crowd had the book and one afternoon I 
read some of it, lying under a pine tree 
within sound of the breakers; and the 
smell of the woods and the whisper of 
the trees and the voice of the sea seemed 
to burn it into my memory.” 

Just here a loud “hallo” told us that 
our friends were approaching, and we 
easily dropped from poetry to sand- 
wiches, 

After lunch and a long rest and ex- 

change of hunting yarns we again be- 
gan our labor of stepping over logs. 
This was the only difficulty we experi- 
enced. Otherwise the shooting was easy. 
The poplars, averaging fifteen to 
twenty feet in height, grow well apart, 
and are sparsely limbed rather than 
bushy. The birds we flushed would 
generally take a sharp angle to the tree- 
tops and then sail off on a level. The 
time to take them (if you can) is just as 
they turn for level flight. That, I say, 
is the time, but you are so apt to over- 
shoot and take a “ popple” top instead. 
“Bide your time, and hold well under,” 
is the rule nine times out of ten if you 
would kill “ popple” fed grouse. 
_ We flushed now and then a bird dur- 
ing the afternoon, but not until just 
before sundown did we have a chance 
to realize what a great grouse country 
we were in. 
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We were pushing through a thicket 
that sloped toward aclearing. Through 
the clearing ran a sluggish stream, and 
beyond the stream was a grove of 
evergreens. Suddenly the younger 
dog began to act strangely nervous, as 
though he felt that he ought to point in 
several directions at once, but really 
couldn’t choose any particular one. 

The old setter, however, knowing his 
business, made a general and steady 
point, which seemed to indicate all the 
cover ahead of him. “Whir! Bang! 
Whir! Whir!” What a racket! A 
general salute of eight barrels greeted 
the first rank, followed by scattering 
shots as the birds continued to get up 
singly, in pairs, trios, every way and any 
way. 

We city chaps, trained in the woods 
of Central New York, where ten flushes 
in a day is a thing to be remembered, 
could hardly believe our eyes. I am 
free to confess it: we went wild. I 
shot at one bird I know could not have 
been five feet away. Hit him? Well, 
next thing to it. I defy anyone to chop 
down a three-inch “ popple” any neater 
than I did. It wasn’t more than two 
feet from the bird’s left wing. It might 
have been a wider miss. Indeed, I 
might have shot in the opposite direc- 
tion. This feat sobered me a trifle, and 
I brought one or two birds down in fair 
style. F s’ aim was no better. He 
didn’t cut down any whole trees, but he 
amputated several limbs, &nd finally 
showed, with great triumph, one bird 
and two tail-feathers. 

Our guides had their little laugh, but 
said such things would happen. A few 
of the grouse had turned back, but the 
majority of the pack sailed over the 
stream and settled in the hemlock 
grove beyond. Thither we followed 
them. But November darkness comes 
early, and the evergreens get it first. 
The birds whirred away, but it was 
haphazard in the dusk, and we soon 
gave up and sought a distant farm- 
house, where we were to pass the night. 

After supper we sat around a mam- 
moth stove in the back room, rested, 
cleaned guns, and with the aid of mem- 
ory killed over again every variety of 
game. 

Thanksgiving morning dawned on a 
changed world—a world whitened by 
six inches of snow. The storm was 
over, but the day was threatening and 
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cold, and the rising sun looked through 


dark bars of cloud as though he put his" 


hand before his face to shut from his 
sight the cheerless wintry landscape. 

We set out, five of us, just after day- 
break, to seek the remnants of the pack 
we left the night before. We soon 
started a few scattering birds and made 
several additions to our bags. Some- 
thing, however, was the matter with 
Frank. 

Four easy shots he missed in succes- 
sion, and what made it worse, his friend, 
the rifleman, seemed to think each miss 
a cause for a perfect jubilee. After the 
fourth miss, Frank grew desperate and 
vouchsafed not a word in reply to the 
jeers of the spectators. Suddenly two 
birds got up in front of him and skim- 
med away in opposite directions through 
the thicket just above the ground, a 
most difficult chance. Frank’s deliber- 
ateness was all gone. Quick as a flash 
his shots rang out right and left, and the 
two birds whirled over into the snow. 

As he reloaded his gun, Frank turned 
calmly to the rifleman and asked, 


“ How’s that, you artilleryman ?” 
good for a ‘scatter-gun’ 


“Pretty 
man,” was the reply. “It was about 
time, though, Frank. Those birds were 
sailing off with your reputation on their 
tail-feathers, and ten feet more would 
have ruined you.” 

For a time luck seemed with us, and 
each one took his fair share from the 
shots that offered. 

At lunch time we brushed the snow 
from a log and, sitting in a row, we ate 
our Thanksgiving dinner with heartiness 
and dispatch. 

Now seven is a large party either for 
safety or success, but our bags were 
pretty heavy, and we thought, as it was 
Thanksgiving Day, that the poor birds 
should also have some rest to be thank- 
ful for, so we strolled along, gunlocks 
at “safe,” laughing, joking and watch- 
ing the dogs. To be sure, such methods 
were thoroughly unbusinesslike and 
unscientific, but we were out for sport, 
not slaughter, and forty birds were bag 
enough for any two days’ hunt. 

Suddenly the dogs came toa point. It 
was a fine picture, the pointer, a magnifi- 
cent fellow, ahead, every muscle rigid, 
his white tail straight as an icicle, the 
blue setter backing to the left, the 
lemon and white with front paws on a 
log, motionless as a statue. 
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One bird flushed, but not a gun 
cracked. The setters started, then 
stopped, for the old pointer never moved 
a muscle. 

“Game there yet, boys,” said Frank. 
“There he is; Isee him!” Sure enough, 
between the forked roots of a birch 
stood the grouse, motionless as the 
dogs, every feather compressed, head 
erect, the piercing little eye alive to 
every motion of the enemy. For a 
moment we all stopped and watched 
the picture. 

Then Frank took a stepnearer. How 
that little statue did change to a brown 
streak. In an instant he was among 
the tree-tops and away for dear life. 
Nobody could resist the temptation. 
Such a volley! All guns opened in 
one glorious burst of sound. As F S 
put it, “a grand right and left.” Twigs 
rattled down, limbs cracked and tum- 
bled, and the bird—“ Oh, where was he ?” 
Far away, sailing over his native “ pop- 
ples” without loss of afeather. ’Twas a 
well-deserved escape, and every man was 
glad of it, but the dogs were disgusted. 

They were soon again disgusted, and 
this time so were the hunters. From a 
point not far distant came the whistle 
of a quail. This was a hint soon taken 
and we forthwith sought the whistler. 
The place whence Mr. Robert White 
issued his challenge we found to bea 
so-called “slashing,” covering several 
acres. 

This means a perfect wilderness of 
windfalls and brush heaps, trunks over- 
lying each other in every direction, limbs 
and branches laced together, and a 
tangled mass of stalwart blackberry 
stalks between. From the open ground 
outside the thicket thé tracks of a large 
flock of quail led into its tangles. The 
dogs pointed, crawled and pointed, 
pushed through the briers and pointed 
again. At the risk of our necks we 
clambered over stumps and trunks ; and 
though we could see on the snow, sev- 
eral feet beneath, footprints running in 
every direction, hearing now and then 
a whistle from some distant part of the 
cover, still not one quail could we flush. 

After a time we gave up in despair, 
and left their stronghold to themselves. 
As we walked away we were bidden 
farewell by numerous whistlings. 

Well, Thanksgiving dinners cometoan 
end, and so do Thanksgiving hunts. As 
the afternoon drew to a close the clouds, 
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which had been threatening all day, 
began to send down those small, powdery 
flakes, sure tokens of a lasting storm. 
With many promises to return again 
we bid our friends good-by, and headed 
our team for Bad Axe. 

Not long after daybreak the train 
was rattling us toward the City of the 
Straits. We were returning refreshed 
and regenerated mentally, physically 
and spiritually. Our game bags were 
satisfactorily and honorably filled, and 
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we had stored our memories with a 
supply of good things that we could 
draw on for long years to come—memo- 
ries of the keen, clear air of November 
tinged with the subtle balsam odors of 
the “popple” thickets, the crack of 
gun, the “scurry” of rabbits, the 
whistling of quail, and, better than all, 
the hum and whir of the old brown 
grouse — bravest old bird that any 
mountain knows or any valley shel- 
ters in its bosom. 
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BY GEORGE H. 


spans the Potomac at Williams- 

port begins the Virginia National 

Pike, which, running through the 
great valley of the Shenandoah, has 
played so important a part both in 
peace and war. Over this historic ar- 
tery I now proposed to continue the 
journey I had, as told in Ourine for 
December last, commenced on the banks 
of the Schuylkill. 

With muscles hardened by daily usage, 
I started from Williamsport with ex- 
pectation high and mind elate, and 
pedaled the twenty-one miles to Mar- 
tinsburg, and after a short rest tackled 
the second twenty-one, which brought 
me to Winchester. 

Iarrived at Winchester late, but a good 
meal was found for me at a one-time 
imposing Virginia hostelry, its great, 
overhanging roof supported by large 
columns rising from a porch, which 
from the second floor overlooked the 
narrow street, while two high flights of 


> the old pontoon bridge that 
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steps made the way up to the grand en- 
trance. To speak of its central court- 
yard conveys a good impression, of 
which the surrounding shabby appear- 
ances do not admit. The rooms had 
for their outlets the porches, which sur- 
rounded this open central space. Old 
age was evident from the steps at the 
entrance to the shedding in the rear. 
The tassel, cord, and jingle-bell annun- 
ciators were relics of the past. The 
same might be said of the wash-room, 
with its row of tin basins. And yet, 
withal, there was a charm in its faded 
glories which a modern inn does not 
possess. The old hotel could not tell 
its many interesting stories of commerce 
and war, but the genial Virginian clerk, 
who had taken an active part in the 
“late indifference,” kept me busy with 
relics and stories from a Southern point 
of view until four o’clock arrived, when, 
through the quaint old streets, I wheeled 
on to the scenes of “Sheridan’s Ride.” 
“From Winchester down to save the 
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day.” “Twenty miles away.” Over 
the same old limestone pike, up hill and 
down dale, to the battle grounds at 
Cedar Creek. 

The valley now became narrower, a 
new range of mountains looming up 
ahead in the middle distance, as though 
barring the way. 

This central range is called the Mas- 
sanutten Mountains, and, running down 
through the heart of the great valley, 
divides it into two smaller ones, each 
drained by a branch of the Shenandoah 
River, which unite here. Then the 
river flows up north until it meets the 
Potomac at Harper’s Ferry. 

Passing by the battlefield at Cedar 
Creek, crossing the bridge a short dis- 
tance, I wheeled into the peaceful little 
town of Strasburg, nestled among hilly 
but productive farms at the base of the 
Massanutten Mountains. 

I received not the welcome of a sol- 
diers’ greeting, as did Sheridan, when 
he with his galloping charger arrived in 
these regions. My sixty-mile run from 
Hagerstown here was but theeasy, pleas- 
ant day’s ride of the average wheelman. 

Intending, if I could, to get convey- 
ance to go up in the mountains and 
spend Sunday at Capon Springs, a short 
ride from here, I took supper at what a 
nativé, in error, told me was “the best 
house in town.” A very small square 
old brick house, no porch, and with but 
one rude wooden front step from the 
doorway to the sidewalk. With my 
wheel inside, I sat on this step along- 
side of an old Confederate soldier who 
had lost one leg in the battle which here 
added to the fame of Sheridan. My 
clothes were still covered with the dust 
from my long day’s ride. While trying 
to get information of the road to Capon, 
we were joined by a man in the silly 
stage of intoxication, who occupied the 
only remaining portion of the step, and 
the fun began. Some of the town folk 
gathered around the drunken man, but 
left when the old soldier began his 
stories of the war, his views of it, and 
the loss of his leg. 

Supposing that no one knew me, I 
was enjoying my novel position, forget- 
ful of Capon, when, looking up, I met the 
curious gaze of a well-dressed gentleman 
who was passing. He was an old friend, 
and as a business manon the road, he 
considered Strasburg a most delight- 
ful resting place. 
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Sunday proved my friend’s good 
opinion of the place, and there were no 
regrets at staying in Strasburg and 
missing Capon Springs. In the morn- 
ing we climbed to the hilltop and 
sat on the remains of the old 
fortifications, which overlook the gar- 
dens, homes and shaded streets of the 
little town below. Just beyond, to the 
eastward, rise, in all their silent grandeur, 
the forest-clothed rocky heights of the 
mountains, which throw their shadows 
on the little village while the morning 
sunlight plays over the fresh, green 
pastures of the valley; then, westward, it 
brilliantly illuminates the summits of 
the Shenandoah range of the Alle- 
ghanies. 

On these grass-grown earthworks, 
where ‘men had fought in death-dealing 
struggles, we, in the enjoyment of peace, 
listened to the sweet Sabbath chiming of 
the church bells, which the fragrant 
summer breeze brought up from the 
spires of the village. From here we 
could look down and see happy people 
wending their way along the roads and 
streets in answer to those ringing sum- 
monses ; while from the open windows, 
in that old whitewashed church on the 
stone lot, half way up the hill, came the 
shouting voice of the negro preacher 
and the swelling hymn of his colored 
congregation. A broken bell tone from 
our rear proved but a cow bell, yet it 
added to the delights of the scene as we 
watched the herd of cattle browsing 
over these old battlements, where now 
grow the daisies and the clover. Who 
could refuse the call to worship which 
everywhere was ringing? We could not, 
and retraced our steps to the village. 

On Monday morning I-left Strasburg 
and its charms. I clung still to the 
same south road, which here runs along 
near the westerly branch of the She- 
nandoah River, through the valley 
formed to the west of the Central or 
Massanutten Mountains. The roadway 
of limestone continues in winding and 
more hilly curves along the base of the 
Massanutten, crossing and re-crossing 
the Shenandoah and its tributary rush- 
ing, turbulent streams. 

The invigoration of this ever-chang- 
ing out-of-door existence so fills you 
with confidence, so revitalizes your 
nerve power, that the uncertainty in 
crossing streams adds but a zest and 
healthful excitement to the journey. 
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Thirteen miles and Woodstock was 
left behind. A gypsy band passing out 
from here were a too ill-favored lot to 
expect any companionship. They evi- 
dently were accomplishing the wish of 
the doomed Azucena, “Back to our 
mountains, our steps retracing,” as her 
song goes. I hurried by them on 
through Edinburg and Mount Jackson. 

Thirty-two miles from Strasburg, and 
New Market, which formerly was very 
prosperous as a horse market, made for 
me an interesting dining-place. Its 
quaint old wooden inn served a good 
meal, and the adjoining stock farm of 
an English gentleman, with his import- 
ed stallions and running and driving 
horses, offered an agreeable place of 
entertainment for one who, though a 
disciple of the horseless wheel, has still 
a fondness for the horse. 

To the eastward from here, over the 
Massanutten Mountains, in the valley 
beyond, lie the Caverns of Luray. De- 
termining to visit them, I took not the 
advice of the hotel-keeper, which was, 
“Try not the mountain pass on a bicy- 
cle, but hire my team.” 

This required keeping him and his 
team out overnight, and from his de- 
scription of the length of time it would 
take, I concluded, if necessary, the en- 
tire seventeen miles could be walked in 
that time and wheeled in less. 

It was five miles to the top of the 
mountain. The three miles over the 
foothills were soon wheeled away, but 
the remaining two were a steep climb 
which required walking. The moun- 
tain road was good, but lonely. No 
sounds but the rustling leaves and 
branches of the swaying tree-tops. No 
houses. No life, except when half-way 
up, and turning a curve in the road, be- 
fore me stood motionless, not a bear, 
but a bare-footed “mountain maid.” 
Where she came from in this wild wood, 
I know not. Was she pretty? I could 
not tell. Her sun-bonnet hid a face 
which avoided my gaze. Her feet cer- 
tainly were not Trilby’s. But the 
cherries, in the tin pail on the ground 
beside her, were tempting. Offering to 
buy some, I gotnoreply. Helping my- 
self and putting money in their place, I 
received no rebuff. I passed on, think- 
ing she was bashful, and not wishing to 
annoy this statuesque wood nymph. I 
had gone but a short distance when 
my Galatea came to life, and quite a 
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musical voice came after me, saying, 
“If yer see the stage driver comin’, tell 
’im to hurry up; these hyar er his’n.” 
But I hope she did not wait long, as I 
never met him. On the very tip of the 
mountain I met a sight which, while 
not statuesque, was certainly more pic- 
turesque. Here, alone, on the very 
summit, was a pretty, vine-clad cabin 
home, and around it a well-kept, thriv- 
ing garden patch, in which the aged 
proprietor and his wife were working, 
he taking the part of a horse and wearily 
tugging at the traces of a small plough, 
while she drove him and guided at the 
handles. “ Whoa, dad ; ’ere’s company.” 
If this is not what she said to him, at 
any rate they stopped, and, inviting me 
in, treated me like “company.” 
Refreshed by their kind and simple 
treatment, I took their directions, and 
climbed to a rock back of the house, 
where I saw the most entrancing views 
of this division of the Shenandoah into 
the two great valleys. My elevated 
position on the high peak of this central 
range of mountains allowed me, not 
only to view my course from Strasburg 
down, but also to get a glimpse eastward 


in Page County, over the easterly branch 
of the Shenandoah River, to my des- 


tination, Luray, twelve miles away. As 
from a balloon, the view extends over 
the thrilling valley scenes, hemmed in 
by the distant mountain walls of the 
Blue Ridge, high in the far east, and 
the Alleghanies, higher Still in the far 
west, while north and south run the 
jagged summits of these Massanuttens. 

Mounting my wheel, another delight- 
fully uncertain mountain coast was 
mine. Watching well the curves and 
rocks of the roadway, my wheel coursed 
swiftly downward for six miles, over 
mountain brooks, through rocky glens, 
through the woodland, around curves 
where the trees stood aside to allow a 
view of deep, shaggy ravines, then out 
over a wild but level country to the 
river. 

Here, alas! the bridge. If there had 
ever been any, there were no signs of it 
left. Theriver too was wide and deep; I 
could find no ford, There was a rope 
ferry, but the boat was on the other 
side, and no amount of yelling brought 
it over, although I could see men on 
the opposite shore. Night coming on I 
must do something, and, hunting along 
in the bushes, I discovered a rude 
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flat-bottom boat, in which I soon poled 
out into the deep waters. The pole was 
soon beyond its depth. Fortunately, I 
found a rough paddle in the bottom of 
the boat, and, Indian fashion, the oppo- 
site bank was reached, to the astonish- 
ment of the natives. 

“ Evidently beenthar befoh,stranger!” 
came a voice from the bluff. 

Pulling the boat high upon the beach, 
and expressing my apology for the lib- 
erty I had taken, 1 wheeled and walked 
over a very rough, stony road, reaching 
Luray Inn as the sun went down over 
the old man and his wife on the mount- 
ain summit. 

Luray Inn, since destroyed by fire, was 
a large modern summer hotel, unex- 
celled in location and appointments. It 
was luxuriously furnished, from the 
delicate china service of the dining- 
room to the richly decorated parlors 
and highly polished -hardwood office, 
hallways and quaint fireplaces. 

A touring bicyclist never expects, and 
rarely gets, much attention at fashion- 
able inns, outside of the colored boy in 
the basement, who looks after his wheel. 
He cannot, as Tom Sawyer says, “ show 
off” like the approaching horseman or 
the driver of a tally-ho. His desire, 
therefore, is to get in unnoticed until, 
at least, his shoes are blackened and the 
dirt of a day’s riding is removed. 

Supposing the guests, none of whom 
I saw, were at supper, I was soon busy 
brushing my limited supply of clothing 
to make as respectable an appearance 
as possible in the grand dining-room, 
from which now came the strains of 
the orchestra. Delighted and surprised 
that the clerk had given me one of the 
finest and best located rooms on the 
first floor, I gazed out of my window into 
the beautiful night, and as I washed in 
happy contentment I whistled the song 
from “ Tannhduser,” “Oh, Star of Eve.” 
To my greater surprise, as I entered the 
dining-room the excellent orchestra in 
the most complimentary style played 
the same beautiful song of Wagner 
which I had just been whistling, while 
the head-waiter’s gracious smile and 
politeness were only excelled by the at- 
tentions from the negro who seated me, 
the negro who fanned and kept the flies 
away, the negro who took my order, 
and the negro who removed the soiled 
dishes. Five waiters. Dumfounded 
with these kingly attentions, I was about 
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inquiring at the office for the rates, 
when I looked around among this great 
force of colored attendants, and, seeing 
no other guests, I understood it all—the 
first guest of the season had arrived. 

Tuesday other guests arrived and I 
was dethroned, but the attractions of 
Luray Caverns occupied the whole 
morning, which is not enough time 
when one goes sightseeing in these 
wild, weird caves. 

The weather, which had not fora mo- 
ment marred my progress thus far, now 
showed its pent-up feelings in a heavy 
rain-storm. Four o’clock arrived, time 
for my afternoon spin, but Luray Inn 
was too comfortable to leave and 
wander over those distant mountains 
through mud and rain. 

Instead, I look over the story of Vir- 
ginia. It is so interesting, from early 
colonial times to the later old plantation 
home scenes; through the strife of civil 
war, when this valley and the town of 
Luray were filled again and again with 
the successful and the retreating forces 
of Lee, “ Stonewall” Jackson and Sher- 
idan, while the banks of the distant- 
flowing Shenandoah River were alive 
with the guerrilla work of Mosby and 
others. 

The storm was a severe one, but, like 
everything else in this world, it came to 
an end, and four o’clock Wednesday 
afternoon found me wheeling through 
mud, retracing my way back to the pike 
at New Market. The pass over the 
distant mountains was visible only at 
times through the breaking clouds, as I 
neared again the banks of the Shenan- 
doah. This time the ferryman had his 
boat on my side of the river. It re- 
quired a little effort to find him, but I 
was soon on my wayover. “ Yer see,” 
said the president, manager, board of 
directors, and pilot of this ferry, “ dar’s 
not much trabble neow. Teams takes 
de fo(r)d down yonder. Jes’ yo’ come 
‘long in de spring, when de ribber'’s 
high ; den I staysright hyar, ’n ketches 
de beans.” To explain this, it may be 
necessary to say the “ beans,” or money, 
offered by the occasional foot traveler of 
summer time, offers little inducement 
for the ferryman to remain always near 
his ferry. 

From the ferry it is a long mountain 
climb, but climbing is a pleasant change 
from pedaling, when one is in love with 
nature’s charms, particularly in the cool 
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shade of the woodland heights, dis- 
turbed only by the merry skipping squir- 
rel and the clear notes of the singing birds 
of the forest. At acluster of old sheds 
and cabins, half-way up the mountain, 
the kind-hearted mountaineers proved 
the good influence of these everlasting 
hills by their frank, cordial treatment 
of a stranger. 

After ashort rest, I climbed to my old 
acquaintances on the summit, and here 
had another view, from their eagle’s 
eyrie, of my already traveled pathway 
in the northward and my future course 
down this great valley southward to the 
Natural Bridge. 

The possible monotony of level roads 
on long rides is not found inthe de- 
light of riding over rolling, hilly coun- 
try; and those whose strength will per- 
mit find even more enjoyment in mount- 
ain climbing and coasting, particularly 
the coasting, when one has as good a 
road as runs down from the top of this 
Massanutten Mountain, five miles tothe 
pike at New Market. HereI found good 
accommodations for the night, the even- 
ing’s entertainment being horse stories 
in the old bar-room. But of all the tales 
told, those which utterly defied com- 
petition were the zig-zag,.firing, flash- 
ing, rolling, reverberating, rumbling 
stories of the lightning-rod man (like- 
wise stopping here for the night). He 
had more thrilling experiences in “ hand- 
lin’, and breakin’, and swappin’ hosses,” 
more hairbreadth escapes in “swimmin’ 
hosses’’ over rivers, in “fo’din’’’ swol- 
len mountain streams with the long lad- 
der and rod wagon “ floatin’ like a boat,” 
and the “hosses like dolphins swimmin’ 
n pullin’ it over,” than fall to the lot of 
any man, except this king lightning-rod 
man of the Virginia mountains. 

Thursday morning—the bad weather, 
which is over, leaves no muddy effects 
on this hard stone pike, on which I con- 
tinue after my detour to Luray, thus 
far my tenth day on the road. 

It is nineteen miles’ run to Harrison- 
burg, a busy county-seat, with its old 
court house and active market square. 
Within easy riding distance from here 
many mineral springs and several cav- 
erns, comparing well with Luray, offer 
temptations to again leave the direct 
south course. 

Riding on into the open country I 
was attracted to a tree, in the high 
branches of which I was soon seated, 
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enjoying the last of the fast disappear- 
ing cherry crop. Hearing a noise at 
my bicycle over near the fence, I saw a 
tall, long-whiskered, dignified Virginian 
looking from the wheel to me up the 
tree. Supposing that I was getting into 
trouble as a trespasser, I came down to 
face the consequences, which were, after 
a little preliminary chat, “Come over to 
my house and take dinner.” After an- 
other talk in expressing my apprecia- 
tion and declining the kind invitation, 
my new friend said : “Can you spare sev- 
eral days on your return trip? I prom- 
ise you excellent gunning and fishing. 
My home is open to receive you.” I 
mention this invitation of a gentleman 
whom I had never before met, to show 
the spirit of Virginians in welcoming 
travelers. 

Farther on, hunger came on so strong 
that I regretted having declined the 
dinner. A negro directed me toa house 
where travelers could get a meal, and I 
fell in with one of “ Mosby’s Guerrillas,” 
who, after dinner, supplied entertain- 
ment by relating his thrilling experi- 
ences with those daring Southern riders 
and raiders. Alas! His daring and 
vigor were now all gone, but the manly 
spirit which showed itself in his well- 
told stories still gleamed from those 
glassy eyes and through the hectic flush 
of cheeks now wasted with disease. 

His faithful, strong wife and pretty, 
happy children kept up the sunshine of 
their home, providing a good meal to 
chance wayfarers like myself, and there- 
by adding a little to theim not over-bur- 
dening wealth. His bony fingers played 
tenderly through the golden curls of 
his chubby, pretty, rosy-cheeked little 
daughter, who leaned shyly and loving- 
ly against his long, thin legs, while he 
stood as best his fast-waning strength 
would support him against the open 
doorway, and gazed longingly out on 
the old road, where formerly he had 
ridden fiery horses with all the ease of 
a bold, strong nature. As I departed, a 
smile wreathed his face, and his weak 
voice called after me, “‘ Farewell; come 
again.” Every sy rmpathetic chord of 
my being thrilled by the picture of the 
wan, sad face of the father and sweet 
expression of the child, I wheeled rap- 
idly on toward Staunton, or, as the peo- 
ple here call it, “Stanton,” forty-four 
miles from New Market. 

I wheeled on until the resplendent 
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rays of the setting sun illumined with 
golden mantle the western mountains. 
From a hill-top I now looked down on 
the active spreading town of Staunton, 
and soon within its narrow streets rode 
up to the old Virginia Hotel, to find it 
crowded with guests. A question now 
arose as to whether this old relic of Vir- 
ginia’s former hotel glory could give me 
aroom. At last I secured one in the 
top of a wooden wing of the house, where, 
to avoid the risk of fire, I went to bed 
late and got up early. Inquiring the 
cause of the crowd, the clerk thought I 
was joking, but replied, ‘“‘Sam Jones is 
in town.” His astonishment was greater 
when I pleaded my ignorance in knowl- 
edgeof Mr. Jones. I learned that a great 
factory, just built, was being dedicated 
with revival meetings, held daily under 
its immense roof, and that “Sam 
Jones,” the Southern revivalist, was the 
leader. 

People of all colors and classes came to 
town in great crowds, by foot, train and 
wagons—the largest meeting having 
a congregation of 10,000 people, which 
was by fara greater number than the 
entire population of Staunton. 

That Mr. Jones was a power, and a 
power for good, was everywhere appar- 
ent in this thoroughly awakened com- 
munity, from the shabbiest of the ne- 
groes to its very best citizens. 

I made the 52 miles’ run over red clay 
and macadam roads, via Greenville and 
Lexington, on Friday, and the objective 
point of my tour was at hand—the Nat- 
ural Bridge of Virginia. 

Approaching by wheel or by stage 
travelers are delighted with the wooded 
wildness of the country, combined with 
considerable fertility, as over the hill- 
tops you go, shadowed by the high, dis- 
tant mountains, If Forest Inn, and its 
adjoining hotels, did not make you aware 
that at last you had arrived, you might 
continue on the road, 100 feet wide, di- 
rectly over this wonderful specimen of 
nature’s architecture, and pass its rocky 
parapets, fringed with trees and bushes, 
totally unconscious of the great chasm 
yawning 215 feet beneath you, and the 
natural rocky archway which bridges it. 

The climax of my tour was at hand. 
My bicycle had safely bridged for me 
the intervening sights, studies and en- 
joyments, from the buttress of the old 
Liberty Bell in the north, over fertile 
plains, rocky mountain heights, rippling 
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streams and mighty rivers, through 
woodlands, fields and dells, bright with 
the fragrance and flowering fruitfulness 
of early summer—not forgetting, above 
all, the delightful entertainment offered 
by a peaceful, happy people—to the 
world- famed buttress in the south, 
where the inspiring name of Washing- 
ton fills us all with the determination, 

To live, do, die and be 

A man through all eternity. 

There is no better tonic for the tired 
brain and fagged body than a wheel- 
ing tour, and no better route is offered 
than the one described. Go slowly and 
avoid the nervous, rapid, American pe- 
culiarity, to see how quickly you can 
get there. Avoiding this, you will have 
stored up at the finish such an abun- 
dant supply of vitality, in physical 
strength and mental vigor, that, return- 
ing to your work a new man, youcan the 
higher carve your name on the heights 
of your ambition. 

This southern part of Virginia has 
many other charms to tempt one to re- 
main longer: The streams of the sur- 
rounding hills and mountains offer ex- 
cellent fishing, while the broader waters 
of the James River are nearby. The 
man of business finds interest at Clifton 
Forge and other new mining and man- 
ufacturing towns, particularly the city 
of Roanoke, brimful of the new indus- 
tries and enterprises of the State. The 
invalids and tourists find health, recre- 
ation and pleasure in the mountains 
and at the spring resorts, the Alum, Sul- 
phur and Hot Springs. Just across the 
State line, in West Virginia, is the 
Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs, 
with accommodations for 1400, the Sar- 
atoga of the South, where went the 
belles and beaux of the long ago, as does 
the fashion of the present. Here it was 
my pleasure to visit and see its capa- 
cious dining hall, brilliantly illuminated, 
open to summer guests, where the fas- 
cinating Southern belles closed the 
evening’s dancing with the Virginia 
reel, to the tune of ‘‘ Away Down South 
in Dixie’s Land.” 

Originally intending to return to 
Philadelphia by railroad, the delights 
and benefits of wheeling were such that, 
resisting the attractions of surrounding 
places, my third week was spent awheel, 
renewing the sights and acquaintances 
by returning, as 1 went, back over the 
old battle-grounds, on my bicycle. 
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sway is on the 

deep waters. A 

sailor, exposed for 

years on the ocean, 

with a blue void over 

head and another be- 

neath, feels the extreme 

littleness of man and is 

sooner to realize the Power that gov- 

erns the universe. Even the boldest 

and most desperate bullies of the Cape 

Horn fleet are as susceptible to this 

realization as the most pious skipper 

afloat. A sailor who is absolutely fear- 

less will always hesitate before stating 

anything definite in regard to the length 

of, or what may happen on, a long 

cruise. To do either one or the other 

is considered to invite the worst kind 
of luck, 

Therefore, a skipper who has a record 
for quick runs is looked upon as a 
favored man and inspires much envy. 
It is as if the powers favor him, and, 
even though a notorious bully, he stands 
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a better chance of getting a ship than a 
careful and industrious skipper who is 


often overdue. Sometimes this superi- 
ority is made too apparent by the lucky 
skipper and results in a quarrel or a 
race between him and a less lucky fel- 
low. 

This was the case with Brown and 
Cutwater. It began by Captain Brown 
coming into Mr. Ropesend’s office one 
day while Captain Cutwater was there. 
Captain Cutwater was skipper of the 
big five-t’gallant-yard ship Moose. He 
was never tired of bragging about how 
he could make her run.’ He had a 
record of one hundred and fifteen days 
from Liverpool to San Francisco, loaded 
deep with soft coal; he took care that 
none of the firm of Ropesend, Snatch- 
block & Co. should forget it. A skipper 
who could save the owners a month’s 
running expenses was not to be turned 
down. . 

Captain Brown, on the other hand, 
was always late. Something always 
happened to prolong his runs to five 
months andover. Sometimes it would 
be a hurricane in the Gulf that would 
blow away all of his best canvas or spring 


atopmast. At other times it would be 
getting jammed off Cape St. Roque, or 
lying becalmed for weeks on the equator. 
But as he always managed to turn the 
corner without accident, Mr. Ropesend 
had a high opinion of him as a sailor. 
On his last voyage home he had been 
nearly two hundred days out and some 
of his men had scurvy. 

Cutwater had made his run to Havre, 
discharged and returnedto New York, 
running light, before Brown had even 
entered the Channel. So when the old 
ship Enoch Arden—she was named that 
because she always turned up when 
she wasn’t wanted and was always out 
when she was—towed up to her berth 
in the East River, Cutwatcr and his 
mates began to make remarks about 
Brown and his crew. 

When the good-naturedskipper landed 
Cutwater pretended that he hardly 
knew him, and stopped a moment to 
scratch his head and think where he 
had last seen him. All this the captain 
of the Arden took .good-naturedly, but 
when Captain Cutwater casually re- 
marked before Mr. Ropesend that Cap- 
tain Brown had grown gray, it was more 
than even a gentle deep-water skipper 
could stand. 

“That’s all right,” he said, his face 
flushing through its tan. “I'll give you 
arun some day and see how you look 
when you come in.” 

But Cutwater laughed at him, and 
even Mr. Ropesend smiled at the old 
skipper’s sally. 

As the Moose was nearly loaded, and 
would be ready to sail within a week, 
there was no prospect of a race, so her 
skipper and mates continued to make 
their unpleasant remarks. 

One day, however, a tug with a tow 
of barges passed the berth where the big 
five-t’gallant-yard ship was lying. The 
tide was running strong ebb, and the 
ship’s stern extended well out past the 
end of the dock. The last barge in the 
tow, taking a sheer, struck a boom- 
fender lying across the head of the ship, 
and drove it against the ship’s rudder 
with such force that it tore it clear off. 

This necessitated docking the ship 
before going to sea, and, in order to do 
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this, she was forced to discharge more 
than half her cargo. 

In the meanwhile Captain Brown was 
piling railroad iron into his vessel’s hold 
at a rate that bid fair to sink her to her 
load line within a very fewdays. By 
the time the A/oose had a new rudder 
rigged and was brought to her dock, 
the two vessels were about equally 
deep. 

“Look here, Cutwater,” said Brown, 
“vou've been talking kind o’ big about 
that craft o’ yours; suppose you just 
pipe down a little or show what yer 
made of. Talk’s cheap, but it don’t buy 
land. Put up or shut up.” 

“Yer don’t mean ter say that ye air 
talking erbout racing that raft o’ yourn 
ter Frisco ag’in me, do you ?” said Cap- 
tain Cutwater. 

“Them’s about my articles,” answered 
Brown, “an’ I'll put up a three-cipher 
we'll give them news of you when we 
strike in between the Heads of Frisco 
Bay.” 

“Now, I don’t want to rob yer, but by 
the prophet, Captain Brown, I'll take 
yer all standing. You jest make a show 
of your plunder to Mr. Snatchblock up 
at the office an’ I’ll pass ter windward 
of it as sure as my name’s Cutwater. 
We'll make the run inside three months.” 

“It’s a go,” said Captain Brown, and 
the next day he put up security to the 
amount of one thousand dollars, and 
Captain Cutwater passed to windward 
of it, or, in other words, he covered that 
amount. 

With matters thus satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, the two skippers now strove to 
get their ships ready to sail on the same 
day. Of course, no delay in the load- 
ing of either would be countenanced by 
the company, but the captains had pri- 
vately agreed to meet outside. This they 
would do by steering a certain course, 
and the one that got out first would 
drift along under shortened canvas until 
the other one came up, the idea of 
racing by taking the vessel’s time not 
being a good one, as one of them might 
strike a fair wind and the other a West 
India hurricane. 

As it was, the Arden cleared and 
towed down the bay some twenty-five 
to thirty hours ahead of the Moose, and 
then headed away on an east by south 
course under easy canvas. 

That evening the skipper and the two 
passengers sat aft and smoked their 
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cigars, searching the western horizon 
steadily for signs of those five t’gal- 
lant yards. It grew dark, however, 
without satisfying their curiosity, and 
the skipper called Gantline aft to give 
some directions for sailing during the 
first watch. 

“How does she head?” asked the 
skipper of the man at the wheel. 

“ East by south,” responded the sailor. 

“How does she head?” asked the 
skipper in a loud tone, indicating rising 
temper. 

“ East by south, sir” 

“Then why didn’t you say so,” roared 
the old man. “Have you forgotten my 
name?” With that he calmly reseated 
himself and gave Gantline the directions 
needed. 

The next morning at sunrise a white 
speck showed on the western horizon, 
and after breakfast the five t’gallant 
yards showed plainly against the back- 
ground of snowy canvas. We wore 
ship and stood toward her fora short 
time, when her hull rose quickly above 
the water and ina few more minutes 
was in plain view. There she was, sure 
enough, the Moose, with her maintop- 
sail and t’gallant sails drawing to the 
northerly breeze, and she was a beauty. 

As we gazed she hoisted her colors 
and number, and then we did the same. 
Soon she drew abreast, and the skipper 
gave the order to put the wheel hard up 
again. As we paid off and came up on 
the other tack, some of the starboard 
watch were racing over the futtock 
shrouds for our t’gallant and royal yards. 

“Hoist away!” came the order from 
the poop, and soon we were hauling our 
sheets and tacks, while the men at the 
braces kept the yards just touching until 
they were up. : 

“Fore and main skysails !’”’ came the 
skipper’s order. ‘ Mizzen, too!” he 
added, as he scanned the bellying can- 
vas. “Main t’gallant staysail and jib- 
topsail!’’ came the order again, and as . 
the skysail yards reached the trucks the 
ship looked like a man in evening dress 
when he places a black silk plug hat on 
top of all. 

As the ship felt the pressure, she 
heeled over farther to the breeze, and 
took her place about a quarter of a mile 
to windward and abreast of the Moose. 

The men had all heard of the wager, 
and all was excitement forward. Even 
the black cook so far forgot himself as 
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to peep out of the galley door and strain 
his eyes to see if we drew ahead, and 
the big tomcat, taking advantage of 
the opportunity, managed to steal a good 
meal from the las: piece of fresh beef. 
The watches stood in groups or hung 
over the lee rail, watching every move- 
ment of the skipper and mates, ready to 
obey the first order to take in canvas. 

The ship, heeling over, tore her way 
through the sparkling ocean at the rate 
of twelve knots an hour. We could see 
the men on the Moose standing by to 
take in sail as the breeze freshened, 
while Captain Cutwater stood on the 
break of the poop and watched every 
foot of his straining fabric. 

The vessels, with the wind ahead, rose 
and fell on the swell with long, lurching 
plunges, sending the foam roaring off 
from the bows in a seething smother. 
The wind increased rapidly, and the sun 
shone dimly through the haze which 
now loomed ominously in the northeast, 
sending long streaks of light that radi- 
ated from the common center like a fan, 

Sometimes the Moose seemed to gain 
a little, but as the morning wore on we 
still held her dead under our lee. 

“The glass is dropping fast,”’ said the 


mate, as he turned out at eight bellsand 


gazed to leeward. “I wonder how long 
the old man will keep this up. We've 
got more’n twice as much canvas as we 
need this kind o’ weather.” 

But the skipper walked fore and aft 
on the poop in high feather. Although 
he looked anxiously to windward at 
every turn, he had not given an order to 
take in anything, and it was certain that 
Captain Cutwater would not be the first 
to shorten sail as long as.we held him 
on our lee beam. Everything was 
creaking and straining, and the t’gal- 
lant masts were bending like whips un- 
der the pressure, while the deepening 
hum of the wind in the rigging betold 
the rising gale. But we still held on. 

The Moose was tearing through it 
like a wild thing, throwing the spray 
over her cat-heads in a heavy shower at 
every plunge, while all forward was a 
wilderness of white foam. Allof a sud- 
den her jib-topsail burst, and was 
thrashing itself to ribbons to leeward. 
Captain Cutwater was gesticulating 
wildly, and men were soon swarming 
forward on the fo’castle head and up the 
weather ratlines. In a minute down 
came his royals, fore and aft, and his 
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main-t’gallant and staysail also followed. 
Slowly, but surely, we forged ahead to 
the eastward, and it seemed as if Cap- 
tain Brown would jump overboard in 
his frenzy of excitement. He rushed 
to the quarter rail as the Moose luffed 
sharply and bellowed at Cutwater. 

“ Keep off! Don’t you luff into me! 
Get me my rifle, Gantline! Get my 
rifle ; I’ll shoot him if he fouls us! Get 
my rifle, I'll kill him !” 

But Cutwater luffed for the good of 
his owner and the peace of his soul, and 
the Moose’s long jibboom end came 
closer and closer under our lee quarter. 

Cutwater howled and bellowed and 
shook his clenched fist at the skipper, 
but Brown still held on. 

The two vessels were so near together 
it seemed as if the deck of one were 
under the leaning tops of the other. 
The heavy roar of the comber under 
the Moose’s forefoot reéchoed between 
the bellying canvas. 

Gantline, carried away with excite- 
meat, dived below, as if for the skip- 
per’s rifle, but Brown seized a belaying- 
pin from the taff-rail and hurled it at 
the man on the M/oose’s forecastle in his 
impotent fury. 

“ Keep off!” he bawled. “Keep off, 
or I’ll sink you!” And he cursed until 
he choked. The jibboom end rose and 
fell within two fathoms of our spanker 
lift. Then a heavier squall, bearing 
down from the eastward, hove the 
Arden over until her deck was a full 
foot below the foam. SHe seemed to 
shake herself like a live thing as she 
responded slowly to the pressure. Then 
she raised her forefoot to along sea and 
plunged along a good knot faster, while 
the Moose luffed in our wake. 

“Keep her full!” roared the skipper, 
and away we went with our lee deck 
awash and all forward in a perfect 
storm of flying spray. 

In half an hour the Moose was a good 
mile to leeward. 

But the skipper was overdoing it, and 
it looked doubtful if we could get in 
our skysails at all. He finally gave the 
order, and ina minute everybody was 
alive forward. The skysails came in 
beautifully and were followed by the 
light fore-and-aft canvas, then the royals, 
and the ship began to be easier. 

By night the ship was down to her 
topsails and still tearing along wildly 
on her course. I had turned in and 
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slept soundly for an hour or two, when 
I was aroused by the deep booming 
roar overhead and the cries of the men 
running about the deck. My door was 
burst open and a man’s voice hoarsely 
cried, “ All hands, sir!” In a moment I 
was on deck, and above the roar I heard 
the skipper calling for all hands to take 
in the mainsail. 

How it blew! There was nothing 
visible in the darkness around us, and 
the sails on the mainmast loomed dimly 
through the gloom. The mate had 
gotten the weather clew of the mainsail 
hauled up, but the sheet was drawing 
hard, and every moment it looked as if 
it must go. 

However, when all hands tailed onto 
the buntlines, we finally got the sail 
on the yard. The maintopsail and 
foretopsail followed, as everything but 
the lower topsail had been taken in on 
the mizzen. Then, with nothing but 


the three lower topsails and a close- 
reefed foresail on the ship, we tore 
along through the darkness with the 
northeast gale abaft the beam. On we 
went, the roar of the gale increasing and 
the seas beginning to break heavily 


over the waist, but we dared not run 
off any to the westward, and thus keep 
the ship’s head off before it, as we were 
not far enough off shore. 

The flying drift filled one’s eyes so 
that to look to windward was almost 
impossible, while to leeward ail was hid 
in the deep gloom lit up here and there 
by the phosphorescent fire from comb- 
ing seas. 

I went forward on the fo’castle and 
warned the man on watch to keep a 
sharp lookout for any lights, knowing 
that the J/oose would probably head the 
same course we were heading in order 
to keep to sea. 

There was nothing to do now but 
drive the ship off shore as far as she 
would go, or else heave her to. The 
latter I knew the old man would never 
consent to do as long as there was no 
immediate danger of going to the bot- 
tom, for he was going to beat the J/oose 
or “ bust something.” 

While I stood there straining my eyes 
into the inky blackness ahead for any 
signs of a vessel’s light, the mate came 
up and joined me. 

Beyond the ghastly glare of the sea 
under our jibboom end all was im- 
penetrable gloom, lit up by fitful flashes 
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of lightning. Several times it seemed as 
if a heaving sea ahead of us took the 
shape of a vessel only to melt again into 
blackness. 

All of a sudden the mate seized my 
arm with an iron grasp. “ Look!” he 
roared into my ear. “What's that?” 
He pointed dead ahead. At the same 
instant the man on the lookout uttered 
a cry, and, running up, bawled out, 
“Vessel dead ahead, sir!” 

I strained my eyes into the gloom, 
and suddenly a great object loomed out 
blacker than the surrounding darkness. 
The mate was plunging aft at full 
speed, and above the roar I heard his 
voice strained to its utmost. “ Hard up 
the wheel! For God’s sake, hard up!” 
At that moment the great object 
seemed to bear right down upon us, 
and I seized the forestay and held my 
breath. Then a blinding flash of light- 
ning lit the darkness—and the shadow 
was gone. 

We tore along all night and the next 
day, and then the wind hauled fair. 
When we struck into the northeast 
trades everybody was in good spirits on 
board except the mate, who was so 
nervous at night that he would walk to 
and fro during the whole of his watches, 
and nothing could convince him that he 
had not seen the Moose during that 
storm. “It’s all well enough to ex- 
plain that sort o’ thing,” said he, “but I 
know that there ship too well not to 
know her at a cable’s length, even if it 
was as thick as burgoo. No, sir; we 
seen something that night I don’t want 
ter see again in a hurry. You may 
laugh, but you’ll wait until we get inter 
the Heads of Frisco before I'll show 
my grinners.” , 

We met the usual number of vessels 
on the line, and were in company with 
several off the Horn, where we lost 
three weeks in a hurricane, but nothing 
showed above the horizon’s brim that 
had five t’gallant yards. After round- 
ing the Cape, all interest in the race 
died out except with the skipper, who 
was as anxious as ever. 

Old Captain Brown was just a little 
more crusty on that voyage than usual, 
but of course he had larger interests at 
stake than anyone else, so it would not 
be fair to blame him too much. 

“Tt is very much the same aboard a 
well-regulated ship as it is in a house 
on shore,” he would say to the passen- 
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gers, “It’s no use to blackguard every- 
one because people fight when they are 
thrown together for a long time under 
trying conditions. It’s no use to call 
them all mean-tempered cusses because 
they quarrel. Take a lot o’ wimmen on 
the beach, for instance, an’ the closer 
they are related, an’ the more they like 
each other, the worse they’ll fight. It’s 
human natur’, and it is in our narves.,” 
When we reached the California coast 
everybody was willing to agree with 
the skipper that it was his “narves.” 
Not a sign of the Moose, and we had 
been one hundred and thirty days out. 
One day it thickened up and we hove 
the ship to in as frightful a southeaster 
as had visited that latitude for years 
When it slacked we were within a day’s 
run of the Heads, and by dint of good 
luck we sighted a pilot just outside the 
Farallone Islands. The fog that hangs 
so thick on the coast had blown away, 
and, although the sea was very heavy, 
we hove the ship to and set the ensign. 
In alittle while the pilot boat was plung- 
ing her nose into the sea on our lee 
quarter and her crew struggling to get 
a boat overboard. Soon it was on its 
way, and a few minutes afterward a 
grizzled old man in oilskins clambered 
pi our lee rail and dropped onto the 
eck 
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BY D. C. FITCH. * 


vember day, and chilly 
blasts with sharp flur- 
ries of snow came down 
from thenorth. This was 
the change that a club of 
campers-out had been 
waiting and wishing 

for. 
* Novices might 
start at any time, 
but these were veterans, 
and knew that for good 
shooting they must wait 
for the great migratory 
flight. The smaller ducks, 
teal, etc., had mostly pass- 
ed down, and a few strag- 
gling mallards followed, 
but the bulk of these 
larger ducks and nearly 


[ was a cold, gray No- 
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“Where’s the Moose ?” asked the skip- 
per, the first thing. 

The man looked at him queerly for a 
moment, and then answered: “I don’t 
know.” 

“Hurrah!” fairly yelled the old man, 
slapping the pilot on the back. “Then 
she ain’t in yet, is she?” 

“Well, you see it was like this. The 
Moose was off the bar here two weeks 
ago, just before that southeaster came 
along. It was looking pretty bad and 
the tugboat Raven come out from be- 
hind the islands before it closed in thick. 
He hailed the skipper of the ship and 
Captain Cutwater asked him what he’d 
tow him in fer. You see it was coming 
on bad like and that fellow Crocker on 
the Raven knew he had things all his 
way, so he said ‘ Fifteen hundred.’ 

“ Well, old man Cutwater just jumped 
on the poop rail and cussed that devil 
for everything he could think of. 

“*Twelve hundred,’ said Crocker, 
after a little while. 

“¢You murdering scoundrel,’ yelled 
Cutwater. ‘Five hundred’s all I'll pay 
you.’ 

“*Twelve hundred or you ken put ter 
sea,’ bawled Crocker. 

“*T’'ll go, you *an’ that’s all he 
could hear. An’ he’s out yet.” 

He never came back. 
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all the geese remain north until a freeze 
sets in, and then come sweeping down 
in flocks to their southern feeding 
grounds. 

While the flight lasts, generally but a 
few days, the fowl, following the course 
of the Mississippi River, pass St. Louis 
in great numbers. All day long they 
may be seen high in air, the bunchy, 
quick-winged ducks lowest ; above them 
geese in triangular array, and higher 
still cranes sailing in circles and slowly 
drifting on their course. 

The first flock of geese set us astir, 
and our party of five proceeded to make 
ready for a start. Now, this getting 
ready is no ordinary matter. It takes 
experience and forethought to properly 
equip a camping party for a month or 
two. It was not’ new business to us, 
however. We had a list that time had 
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made perfect for our wants, and when 
our Commodore had overhauled and 
checked each item on it we were ready 
to go, and not until then. 

We reached Belmont the morning 
after leaving the boat. Here we were 
detained two days waiting for a steamer. 
The time was not altogether lost, how- 
ever, for we shot some ducks in a slash 
near the river (the Western name for 
narrow stretches of water), and our 
Irish friend had a big “’possum” hunt 
one night in company. with our two 
colored servants. They came in toward 
morning nearly frozen with two “’pos- 
sums” and a muskrat. 

We landed at Tiptonville early in the 
morning, and, as soon as we could, ar- 
ranged for teams to haul us out to the 
lake, five miles away. We were anx- 
ious to reach Horse Island and get our 
tents pitched by dark, but those we de- 
pended on to move us were not asardent 
as ourselves, 

It was noon before we reached the 
lake, and then it took so long to procure 
skiffs to take us to the island that it was 
four o’clock before we were loaded and 
fairly under way. As we pulled from 
the shore we soon discovered the beau- 
ties of the lake. It is a sheet of water 
varying in width from a half to six or 
eight miles, and nearly fifty long. The 
surface it occupied was formerlya part of 
the rich bottom-land thickly covered with 
forest trees. During the earthquake of 
1811 the ground sank unevenly; andnow 
the trees, most of them standing, are in 
some places entirely submerged; in 
others their tops just reach the surface, 
while in the shallower portions of the 
lake they rise high above the water, 
their dead branches slowly crumbling 
away. Snags are thick, and an inexperi- 
enced pilot is sure to find them. Our 
luggage had been loaded into two skiffs 
manned by fishermen who thoroughly 
knew the lake. These went ahead, we 
following in our ducking boats. As I 
pulled along, keeping a sharp lookout 
for a shot, | swerved from the course 
and suddenly felt myself brought to a 
halt. I put down an oar, but touched 
nothing in any direction. I was puzzled 
a little to know just what held me. The 
boat would spin and tip round from side 
to side, but I could not get away. One 
of the skiffs was not far off, and came to 
my rescue. The fisherman pushed his 
broad oar under my boat, and raising it 
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slightly launched meclear. Telling me 
to look out for “knees” (they call 
these up-turned cypress roots knees), he 
pulled away and I followed, 

As the sun went down, the wind rose 
and came in cold gusts from the north. 
The leading skiff put out a lantern to 
guide us, and we pulled along in its wake. 
The Commodore had taken our guest in 
his boat, and as darkness came on they 
dropped astern. I held back so as not 
to part company. Soon acall for assist- 
ance came to me through the gloom, and 
turning I found them fast on a “knee.” 
I tried to get the boat clear, but could 
not, and the situation was unpleasant. 
Neither of them could swim, and a very 
slight thing would overturn their boat, 
caught as it was near the center and 
balancing asifona pivot. I shouted for 
aid, but our companions had passed on 
and the light was now far ahead. Lucki- 
ly they missed us, and turning back soon 
came within hail, and hastening to our 
assistance set the frail boat afloat. 

We now consulted what to do. The 
wind had freshened and the waves tossed 
our slight boats about considerably. 
Their bottoms were thin cedar easily 
stove, and the result of dropping sud- 
denly on one of those sharp “knees” 
was not pleasant tocontemplate. Decid- 
ing togo ashoreand make ahurried camp 
for the night, our pilots landed us at an 
old cabin long deserted and affording 
such shelter as might be found in a 
tumble-down corn-crib. Waiting only 
to get our robes and blankets we lay 
down supperless. The fire built on the 
floor was attended by one of our sable 
servants. He fed it with wood in the 
center to keep it up, and plied it with 
water around the edges to keep it from 
spreading. We were tiréd and all slept 
well. 

At the first light of morning we 
were astir, and with our coffee, bacon 
and hard bread managed to get up a 
good breakfast. The sun coming out 
bright our spirits rose, and the petty 
trials that had so far beset us were lost 
sight of in the promise of abundant 
sport. Everywhere as far as we could 
see, the lake was alive with ducks. 

Without further trouble we reached 
Horse Island early in the forenoon. Se- 
lecting our camping ground in a grove 
of large cypress-trees, we unloaded, and 
dismissed thefishermen. It took all day 
to pitch our tents and get things to 
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rights. When we were through, there 
was a place for everything and every- 
thing in place. 

Before the first indications of coming 
dawn had penetrated our tents the calls 
of passing ducks commenced, This in- 
creased until it was fairly light, by which 
time there was one continuous din of the 
noisy fowl. Above the clatter of ducks 
the honk of geese is constantly rising. 
Occasionally you hear a sound much 
like the high notes of a tenor horn, and 
casting your eyes up you will see a line 
of the trumpeter swans sweeping appar- 
ently heavily along. But watch them 
closely and you find that their great size 
deceives you. Their flight is very 
rapid, and he that aims directly at a 
passing one may, if his gun scatters 
widely, see a tail-feather fall to enforce 
upon him the oft-repeated injunction, 
“Hold well ahead.” A peculiar call 
catches your ear. It suggests a com- 
plaining wagon-wheel, and above all the 
rest you will discover a great flock of 
cranes slowly circling but constantly 
passing on their course. I have seen 


flocks hang for an hour above some 
corn-field, keeping up a great clatter, 
evidently a divided body as to whether 


they should alight or not. The nays 
always carried the day, for I never knew 
them to come down nor have I ever 
seen them divide as geese sometimes do. 

We did not linger over breakfast, but 
pocketing a sandwich lunch took to our 
boats and scattered out for the day. 
Knowing we had weeks before us I did 
not hurry. As my friends pulled away 
I lay on my oars to survey the sur- 
roundings. The sight was one not to 
be forgotten. It was no new thing for 
me to see ducks in great numbers, but 
here they were in myriads surpassing all 
my former experience. From the isl- 
and to the rolling eastern shore was 
fully three miles, and the intervening 
space, look where you would, was filled 
with fowl. Great flocks of teal went by 
like the wind. The little spoonbill that 
I had never seen before in numbers was 
constantly passing in twos and threes. 
Black duck in half-dozen plumps whis- 
tled along, pintail with their vibratory 
flight were scattered here and there, and 
the beautiful dusky duck, high in air, 
was evidently leaving for more south- 
ern feeding grounds. I have mentioned 
but the stragglers of the great body of 
ducks on the wing. Everywhere and in 
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numbers beyond calculation the mal- 
lards were moving. Flock after flock 
came near me, but always managed to 
pass safely out of range. The loon, lank 
and solitary, went silently by; geese 
were winging their way inland for dis- 
tant corn and wheat fields. Far away I 
saw a large flock coming that I thought 
were swan, but as they came nearer 
their bunchy necks and great bills 
showed them to be pelicans bound for 
the gulf marshes. The position of the 
great fowl when on the wing is very 
singular. They do not stretch their 
necks forward as most of the water-fowl 
do, but draw them back so that their 
heavy bills are partially supported on 
the projecting curve, giving them much 
the attitude of the domestic fowl while 
at rest. They are not hurried in their 
movements, and were it not for the in- 
termittent flap-flap of their wings would 
present a perfect picture of lazy repose 
as they move heavily along. 

As I floated I saw a flock of geese 
approaching dangerously near the Com- 
modore. He was alert and raised his 
gun. A puff of smoke, and back dropped 
one. The report had hardly reached 
my ear when the fall of another stricken 
goose showed that both barrels had 
done their work. A noticeable thing 
about geese is that when hit they do 
not, like ducks, pitch ahead, but inva- 
riably drop back. 

I had noticed far up the island 
numbers of ducks flying close into the 
shores, skirting the timBer. Thinking 
it might be a good place for shots, I 
pulled away in this direction. Out in 
the open water great flocks of ducks 
were resting, while the air was filled 
with those on the wing. A novice 
might look in this direction, but an 
hour’s experience would teach him the 
first lesson of a duck shooter: Don’t 
chase your game. Pull ever so quietly, 
it will make no difference. The fowl 
will always rise out of range. Some- 
times, before the wind, by sitting per- 
fectly motionless, he may drift close 
enough to a clump of brown ducks to 
get a long shot as they rise. None of 
the feathered species are more wary 
than fowl. You may lie out in open 
water all day where you have seen 
thousands pass every hour, and you will 
hardly get a single shot within range. 
Perhaps a flock of bluewings may 
tempt you, but the chances are that you 
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will not. reach them. This matter of 
range is one for the beginner to study, 
too. Until he learns it well, no matter 
how good a field shot he is, he will never 
be a successful duck shooter. 

As I neared the place aimed for, I 
found a slash extended along the 
edge of the’ timber, bordered thickly 
on the lake side with willows. Over 
these the ducks were constantly pass- 
ing. I pulled in toward the point. As 
I came near, the ducks rose. There 
was a cloud of them, the larger portion 
coming directly toward me. I took up 
my gun, but not one came within a hun- 
dred yards. Resuming the oars, I pulled 
in to the point, and, pushing the boat 
into a cluster of weeds, where it was 
perfectly hidden, I took my stand in the 
willows on the point. 

The cover was good, and I had not 
long to wait. The disturbed ducks, one 
at a time, commenced to return. As 
far as my eyesight reached, I could dis- 
tinguish ducks aiming for the slash. 
They would rise into the air, and then 
come in a direct line and with great 
velocity. As they came close they 


slackened their speed, the first-comers 
passing over the slash, high - in air. 


After flying around in circles several 
times, cautiously scanning the surface, 
they quietly dropped down. For a 
minute they remained perfectly still ; 
then, after a few quick, suspicious move- 
ments back and forth, went to feeding. 
One coming over in range, I shot him. 
At the report the ducks in the slash rose, 
but, as I kept close, few of them left, and 
the balance settled back into the water. 

Here for two hours I had as good 
shooting as I could wish. By that 
time the disturbed fowl had become 
thoroughly alarmed and left. After 
waiting for a while I saw a mallard 
flying high in the direction of the 
slash. He was evidently a scout on a 
reconnoitering trip. As he came over I 
could see his head turn from right to 
left as he scanned theslash below. Mak- 
ing several turns he gradually descend- 
ed. Coming near the surface he ap- 
peared about to alight. Then, as if 
alarmed, he quickly rose again and 
made the whole circuit of. the slash, and 
again dropped down, repeating the same 
movement as before. Finally, apparent- 
ly satisfied, the wary fellow dropped 
into the water. Here he rested for a 
short time without a movement except 
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quick turns of the head, then rising, 
passed back into the lake. 

This is a movement that all ex- 
perienced duck-hunters understand, and 
is peculiar to mallards. When first 
frightened from their feeding grounds 
they soon commence to return singly 
and in pairs, affording good sport to 
the concealed hunter. But after a time 
they get suspicious and send out their 
scout. I am satisfied none but ex- 
perienced old drakes ever undertake 
this duty. I have shot several of these 
wary fellows, and invariably found them 
tough old greenheads, good for little 
except to make one in the count. 

For an hour longer I had some shoot- 
ing ; then having fairly exhausted the 
stand and the middle of the day ap- 
proaching, the larger ducks did not 
move much. I now determined to 
change location, gathering up the dead 
—they counted thirty-two, all mallards. 

Satisfied with the result of the morn- 
ing’s shooting, I pulled away for the 
rising ground on the Tennessee shore. 
As I passed along, the disturbed ducks 
constantly rose before me, and flying a 
little distance would again settle down. 
About midway between the island and 
main shore quite a space is occupied by 
partially submerged trees. Here im- 
mense numbers of the loons had con- 
gregated. I never saw so many of them 
in one body before ; they were literally 
in thousands. 

On nearing the shore, I found it lined 
with flocks of teal, nearly all blue- 
wings. There was no cover, and as this 
duck is very shy I found I should not 
have much sport with them. Numbers 
were rising and flying in pairs close in 
shore, from flock to flock, but when I 
pulled in they warily gave me a wide 
berth. I pulled along the shore until I 
came to a point where it curved out 
into the lake for some distance, and then 
gradually receded again. A féwstunted 
willows grew down to the water's edge, 
and although the cover was not promis- 
ing it was the only place any was to be 
found, and I determined to try my 
chances. Drawing the boat ashore, I 
lopped with my hunting knife the strag- 
gling brush, so as to form a tolerable 
blind, At first the keen-eyed little fowl 
did not like the changed appearance of 
things, and swept around the point out 
of shot. But I kept perfectly quiet, and 
after a time they commenced to fly 
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within range, nearly always in pairs. 
Here I had several hours of this, to me, 
the finest of all duck shooting. 

Few of the winged tribe move as rap- 
idly as teal. They pass with such ve- 
locity that a poky shot has no earthly 
chance of bringing them down. Before 
his methodical squint, the bird flits like 
a phantom, and the shot harmlessly cross 
the track far behind. Those who have 
had experience can generally kill one of 
a pair of teal with tolerable certainty, but 
to do this they must be more than aver- 
age shots. 

With the sun some three hours high, 
I gathered up my blue-winged beauties 
and pulled back toward the weedy 
shore of the island to wait for summer 
ducks, that usually afford excellent 
evening shooting as they come pitching 
in from their feeding expeditions to the 
woods. 

It was a bright calm afternoon, and 
the sun’s rays came down so warm that 
few mallards were on the move, but the 
smooth surface of the lake was literally 
covered with them. Around me there 
was always a clear space, but beyond 
this, as far as the eye reached, it was 
ducks, ducks, ducks. 
I fired at him. 
ducks for some distance round rose, 
and I speak within bounds when I say 
that the noise of their wings could be 
plainly heard on that still afternoon five 
miles away. I had it again impressed 
upon me how few the chances are of 
getting a shot at fowl unless well con- 
cealed. True, a straggler had come 
within range, but of the thousands that 
rose all round me at the report not one 
passed near enough to afford the least 
prospect of bringing him down. 

Reaching the island, I secured a good 
position in the weeds on the margin of 
a stretch of open water and waited for 
that gay coxcomb, the beautiful sum- 
mer drake, and his plain quaker mate. 
I had not long to wait. Soon they com- 
menced to come from all directions, and, 
setting their wings, pitched into the 
open space all about me. It takes a 
lively shot to do anything with these 
ducks, as they plunge with a whirr from 
aloft. <A fair shot will kill them easily 
enough in ordinary flight, but to take 
them as they pitch in the evening (and 
they are seldom in range until they do 
pitch) is uncertain business for the best 
shots. Long practice will bring tolera- 


One coming near, 
With the report the 
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ble success, but even then the misses 
will outnumber the hits. Those who 
have never tried this kind of shoot- 
ing, but have had quail in cover take to 
the trees, and then tried their hands at 
shooting them as they dropped down 
from overhead, will have a good idea 
what it is. At sunset they commenced 
to come in more rapidly, and by dark 
my gun was hot from active work. I 
had fair success, and added thirty-seven 
to the pile of ducks in the bow of my 
boat. Tired, hungry, and satisfied, I 
pulled for camp. 

Thick darkness had settled down be- 
fore Ireached home. The cheerful light 
of our great log fire brightened up the 
gloom, and as I drew in toward the 
shore the full clear notes of our musical 
cook and his assistant came to me over 
the water. 

Our second day’s shooting was almost 
a repetition of the first, and so it was 
foraweek. For some days I shot but lit- 
tle. Ducks were plentiful, but in camp 
life there is a great deal besides shoot- 
ing to interest those who have a real 
love for it. 

We varied our sport by occasionally 
going fishing. Our principal catch was 
crappies, and of a size far exceeding any- 
thing I had ever before seen. Many that 
we caught would weigh two pounds. 
We also took some fine black bass. 

During our stay on the island we made 
some pleasant acquaintances among the 
gentlemen living about the lake. They 
would come and spend the day with us 
on the lake in their, “dug-outs,” little 
-anoes, which it takes the skill and prac- 
tice of a tight-rope performer to navi- 
gate safely. They turn over about as 
easily as the solid log would, yet those 
accustomed to them stand and shoot 
and load, maintaining all the time a per- 
fect balance. To two of these gentle- 
men one of whom had a fine pack of 
hounds, we were indebted for a day in 
the woods and a successful deer-hunt. 

On the morning appointed we started 
in our boats with the first streaks of 
dawn for the rendezvous, some ten miles 
away. We found our friends awaiting 
us. They had brought an old hunter 
with them to drive. We were soon off 
for the “stands.” ‘These were in open 
timber, along a slight ridge. Here the 
driver posted us, admonishing each not 
to waste ammunition on turkeys or 
other “varmint” that, started by the 
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hounds, frequently run past the stands. 
Waiting on deer-stands is to many dull 
sport. You have nothing to do but keep 
perfectly quiet. If a deer runs by in 
range you will probably get him, as the 
poorest shot would hardly miss with a 
shotgun. 

Although not particularly fond of 
deer-hunting, I always liked this silent 
watch in the woods. At such times I 
keep a close lookout for the birds and 
animals that keep to the shelter of the 
forest and fly from the approach of man. 
Many times have I seen turkeys go by. 
A pair of ruffed grouse once hopped 
upon the log I was sitting on, and 
after stretching their necks and peering 
about for a while, hopped down and 
went their way. The only time I ever 
saw a beaver alive was while posted on 
the banks of a creek that empties into 
the Arkansas River. He came swim- 
ming lazily along and for some time 
played about in a pool almost under my 
feet. There was an eddy in the pool ; 
on the surface of this he would lie, his 
outstretched paws and flat tail giving 
him the appearance of a flying squirrel 
in mid-air. Here he lay, circling about 


with the drift, motionless, except an oc- 


casional sculling movement of the tail 
to keep him out of the direct current 
until a stifled cough from me caught his 
ear, and he sank quietly, without leav- 
ing a ripple on the surface, and I saw 
him no more. 

I had waited some two hours _ be- 
fore the noise of the hounds reached my 
ears. While alert for the game, an object 
moving through the bushes some dis- 
tance away caught my eye. I at first 
thought it a fox, but the stealthy move- 
ment showed it to be alynx. I watched 
it closely as it gradually came nearer. 
Its movements were exactly those of 
the domestic cat; the same crouch- 
ing, almost serpent-like advance as it 
passed suspiciously along, noiselessly 
leaping onto intervening logs, and after 
a few quick turns of the head as noise- 
lessiy leaping down again. A dwarf 
evergreen for awhile hid it from view. 
When it again came in sight it was much 
closer, but I could not make out what it 
was. <Alarmed by the hounds, it would 
steal quickly along for a little distance, 
stop and listen, then move on, all the 
while approaching where I was sitting. 
It entered a growth of stunted canes, and 
I could barely catch glimpses of it. 
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It came directly toward me. I did 
not move a muscle until it was within 
twenty rods, and then I raised my gun. 
The first motion caught its eye, and it 
sprang for a large tree. Active as it 
was, the gun was quicker, and the shot 
caught it midway of the leap. It tum- 
bled in a heap, and for a minute the 
leaves flew. After a little, it was quiet 
enough. 

The report of a gun away on the out- 
posts of the range, then others nearer, 
showed that deer were coming. In a 
short time I heard their regular leaps, 
and then they came into sight, a doe and 
a buck fawn. They came by within 
long range, but the shot would have 
been an uncertain one and I did not 
fire, hoping my friend, posted half a 
mile further along, would have a better 
chance. Scarcely a minute passed when 
the report of his gun rang out, one 
barrel quickly following the other, and 
then came a triumphant whoop ringing 
through the trees. 

The run was now over and I sat down 
waiting for the party to come up. They 
soon came, bringing with them two deer. 

Up to this time we had dry, sunny 
days with a bracing air, but a change 
was tocome. With the setting of the 
sun, wintry clouds spread over the sky 
and a freezing wind came down from 
the north. The next day was cold, but 
calm and perfectly cleir. I spent most 
of it in my boat, taking a shot now and 
then as chance offered. Pulling about 
those snag-encumbered waters had a 
great fascination for me. They were of 
crystal clearness, and I was constantly 
peering into their transparent depths. 
For a while they revealed nothing; then 
I would find myself drifting over the 
tops of sunken forest trees as firmly 
rooted as when their branches put forth 
leaves in spring or were swept by the 
blasts of winter. As I looked down and 
my eyes became accustomed to the 
shaded depths, I could trace every 
branch and follow the trunk until it 
was lost in the mud below. Among the 
black mossy limbs, with their slimy 
streamers, I could see the bass moving 
in shadowy schools back and forth, while 
close beside them the silvery-sided 
crappie, like a gleam of sunshine, darted 
quickly about. Perhaps a flicker of 
light would catch my eye; on looking 
closely I would see that it came from 
the quivering pectoral fin of a gar in 
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wait alongside one of the longer 
branches. In another place I would 
come to where the trees were shaken 
down as they sunk, and are one inter- 
laced mass of branches, trunks and roots. 
Again you come to where the trunks 
lie along the surface, hundreds having 
drifted together, forming great rafts 
about which the angler is sure of good 
sport. Then you come to where the 
earth sank but a few feet below the 
water level. Here you will be among 
the standing trees, some of them nearly 
one hundred feet high. Sixty years of 
decay have stripped them of bark, shorn 
them of their smaller branches, and 
cased trunk and the remaining limbs 
with athick layer of punk; yet they stand, 
dreary memorials of what the surround- 
ing inhabitants call the “Great Shake.” 
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The following day was cold, and the 
fowl were constantly in motion and 
showed signs of leaving. I could tell 
the flocks of geese that were off for the 
south from those that were making 
their usual trips to the wheat and corn- 
fields. The latter settled their course 
at once and quietly, while the former 
would rise high in the air with a great 
honking, and after flying irregularly 
about for a little while would fall into 
line and head away to the south. The 
snow was falling when we came in at 
night, and the next morning there was 
thin ice along the shore. We had poor 
shooting this day, the ducks flying high 
mostly in flocks, a great many leav- 
ing and few coming in. Our autumn 
sport in Tennessee was over in fact, but 
it lives in memory green. 


TURTLE-CATCHING WITH A FPLY-ROD. 


A TRUE EXPERIENCE. 


BY JOHN COVERDALE. 


T'S no use, sir, the sun’s too high. 
They’ve stopped risin’ now un- 
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tilevenin’.” It was my guide, 

Hiram Corliss, who spoke. Our 
canoe was lying by the edge of the inlet 
at Lake Mopang, and the brilliant sun 
was casting its burning rays far beneath 
the quiet surface of the pool, turning 
what were usually its black depths intoa 
cauldron of golden-bronze water, 
through which we could see the lazy 
fish lying upon the bottom. Clearly it 
was useless to try longer with a fly, for 
the most foolish trout could not fail to 
recognize the artificiality of the most 
skilfully constructed “brown hackle” 
or “silver doctor.” We had been there 
since three that morning, and, as we 
stood casting over the pool, had seen 


the sun rise above the pines, changing 
the dusky purple of the mountains into 
first a shadowy brown and then to the 
dazzling emerald of June. Obviously 
it was too late to fish. Yet to go was to 
acknowledge defeat, for, for some un- 
known reason, the usually hungry trout 
had failed to rise that morning. Only 
once, and then in the gray blackness 
of the earliest twilight, had my “ white 
miller” lured a flashing three-pounder 
from beneath the big rock. He had 
missed the fly and fallen with a tremen- 
dous splash in the middle of the pool, 
refusing to pay any further attention to 
the various attractions which I cast 
above his resting place. 

As we were about to leave the pool 
Hiram said regretfully, “I hate to leave 
that old three-pounder in there ; I bet 
that if you put a piece of bait on your 
hook and drop it in the middle he’ll take 
it like a shot. Those old fellows like a 
worm when they won’t touch anything 
else.” 

Although I prided myself on my strict 
adherence to the sportsman’s code of con- 
duct, a canon of which is that only the 
fly shall be used, my feelings gave way 
at the thought of returning to camp 
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without a fish, and I allowed Hiram 
carefully to adjust a worm over my fly. 
Then, with a gentle stroke of the pad- 
dle, we floated out into the middle of 
the pool, and I let my bait sink slowly 
to the bottom. I waited five and then 
ten minutes, but “never a fish would 
come down to dine.” The sun beat un- 
relentingly upon us and made the heavy 
clothes, which had been so comfortable 
in the morning, now unbearable. 

“Too hot!” said I, and started to reel 
in, but soon found that my line was 
caught in something. “ Hang it all!” 
I exclaimed ; “it must be caught ina 
log down there.” 

“Go easy, or you'll break your leader,” 
advised Hiram. After careful strain- 
ing on the line the log seemed to be 
moving, and, with my pole bent double, 
I gradually reeled in my line. There 
seemed to be a heavy water-logged tree 
trunk on the end of it, and I shouted 
to Hiram to seize hold and unhook 
me. Suddenly I noticed that he was 
gazing with rapt astonishment at the 
“log,” now slowly approaching the sur- 
face. 

“Hello!” he 


shouted. ‘“ You've got 


that old snapping turtle! You’ve hooked 


him solid! Let him down, let him down, 
or you'll break your pole!” 

I gave vent toa shout of exultation, 
relaxed my grip on the reel, and Mr. 
Turtle clawed rapidly for the bottom. 

Thinking that he had taken my bait 
aid that I had him by the mouth, I kept 
the line taut, supposing that I could 
thus drown him, but he lay immovable 
upon the bottom, and twenty minutes 
passed without any change in the situa- 
tion. 

“We can’t sit here all day,” said I. 
“The turtle has the best end of the line. 
I had rather be down there in the water 
than up here inthe sun. We've got to 
end this somehow, and I am going to 
‘play him.’” So “play him” I did, 
The water was so clear that at first we 
could see our menagerie standing on 
the bottom, but as I reeled in and put a 
harder strain on the rod, the old turtle 
raised a whirlpool of mud. He seemed 
to be trying to get through to China, 
for cloud after cloud of mud interspersed 
with bubbles came up to the surface, 
followed by an assortment of bark, bot- 
tom-grass and a dead trout. 

“ He’s pretty near gone, if he let go 
that fish!’ exclaimed Hiram. “Keep 
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up, and if the old pole doesn’t break, 
we'll have turtle soup for dinner !”’ 

The mud continued to ascend, but 
slowly the old turtle was ascending, too. 
Now he would make a sudden effort to 
get away, and I would be obliged to let 
out the line as he struggled to reach the 
bottom. Then he would pause for a 
moment and I could feel that I was get- 
ting him nearer the canoe. At last he 
hove in sight head downward, claw- 
ing wildly to lay hold of something, 
and we saw that he was hooked by the 
hind foot. Though his head was pointed 
away from the boat, ever and anon he 
would turn it round and glare at us, 
biting savagely at the line. How to get 
him into the canoe was the question. 
Neither of us dared to touch him, and 
we had nothing but a small net which 
would not hold a turtle half his size, for 
we saw that we had hooked a giant. 
There he hung, while, with fast-ebbing 
strength, I clutched my six-ounce pole 
in both hands and kept the line taut. 

I feared momentarily that the line or 
leader would break, but they were of 
the best quality and did not give. 
Hiram, in default of a better gaff, tied 
a small bait-hook to the butt of an extra 
pole, and after a few efforts succeeded 
in catching the turtle’s other leg. We 
now felt that we had him fast, but were 
no nearer to getting him into the boat, 
for he bit fiercely at us whenever we 
attempted to noose him, and several 
times fastened his beak upon our impro- 
vised gaff. At last we ran a noose 
around his neck, pulled it tight, and 
thus dragged him in helpless. There 
he lay in hopeless anger upon his back, 
hissing his defiance at us and craning 
his neck around until he could fasten 
his jaws upon the ribs of the canoe. 
We returned in triumph to the camp, 
and found that our booty weighed forty 
pounds, His shell was as large as an 
ordinary wash-basin, while the head was 
something enormous, so out of propor- 
tion was it to the size of his body. Best 
of all, we learned that he had occupied 
the inlet, and especially the pool in 
which we caught him, for upward of 
six years, and had spoilt much of the 
fishing of the visiting sportsmen by 
having a little private “sport” on his 
own account in their favorite places, 
thus scaring most of the trout away. 
Needless to say, we had turtle soup 
around the campfire that night. 





THE SEASON'S REVIEW 


IN LAWN 


TENNIS. 


BY J. PARMLY PARET. 


) HE lovers of the sport 
of lawn tennis, at 
the end of another 
season, greet an 
entirely new situa- 
tion: one that can 
be accounted for in 
several different 
ways. For the last 
four or five years 
the tournament ex- 
perts have been 
taught by experi- 
ence to look up to 

the veterans of the 
last decade as still invincible, and the 
continued success of Wrenn and Larned, 
who maintained their superiority over 
the next class of players, was just as 
marked at the close of the season of 
1897 as it had been before. They were 
simply of another class, head and shoul- 
ders above the next group, and it was 
useless to attempt to compare them. 

The absence of Wrenn and Larned at 
the war last season gave the younger 
element a chance to get away from the 
discouraging shadow of superior skill, 
and they improved rapidly. Just how 
much this improvement has progressed 
is a matter of opinion, for it is difficult 
to find a fixed standard from which to 
judge of it. Wrenn was too weak from 
his long siege of the fever to play again 
during the season just ended, but Lar- 
ned did play, and it is on his form that 
all comparisons must be made. How- 
ever, Larned did not show anything like 
his old form at some parts of the year, 
and I am inclined to believe that he did 
not once reach the mark he set for him- 
self two seasons ago, and his play can- 
not therefore be justly used as a stand- 
ard from which to judge the progress of 
the others. 

Those who believe that Whitman is 
the greatest of American players, not 
even excepting any of the heroes of 
previous years, base this claim on his 
uniform success this season and the de- 
feats of Larned by both Whitman and 
Davis. But it must be remembered 
that Larned was also beaten — in 
straight sets, too—by Pell, an inferior 
player, who has yet to earn his spurs in 
even mediocre company, so there can 


be no question of his lack of form at one 
partof theseason. However that may be, 
irrespective of the question of compar- 
ative skill between the Whitman stand- 
ard of ’99 and Wrenn-Larned standard 
of ’97, the average skill of our tourna- 
ment players has materially increased 
and the interest in the big championship 
meetings was proportionately larger 
because of the uncertainty of the out- 
come. Hence, we can truthfully report 
material progress. 

The champion’s unparalleled success 
and the unexpected outcome of the 
Newport championship meeting were 
the features of the season. Early in the 
spring, Whitman first demonstrated his 
willingness and his ability to win all of 
the challenge cups in sight, and he 
finished the season with a long list to 
his credit. He went through a big field 
for the Massachusetts State champion- 
ship, and though in poor form, as it was 
then still early in the season, he won 
the title from Ware after a five-set 
match. Then came his defense of the 
Middle States championship against 
Larned, and his victory over the vete- 
ran at once boomed his stock wonder- 
fully. ‘The Canadian championship fol- 
lowed, which he took without the loss 
of a set, playing through the tourna- 
ment and winning the cup from Ware 
again. Two weeks of comparative rest 
gave him ample time to recuperate, and 
he successfully defended the New York 
State championship and the Longwood 
challenge cups. Next he went to South- 
ampton and played through the Long 
Island tournament, winning without the 
loss of a set; then came two more 
weeks of rest before his defense of the 
national championship which ended his 
season at Newport. 

Throughout the history of American 
lawn tennis, no player, be he the cham- 
pion or not the champion, hasever played 
through a season so successfully as that. 
Whitman’s entering one tournament 
after another exhibited a courage and 
confidence that no previous champion 
has ever shown, not even excepting the 
famousR. D. Sears, of cherishedmemory. 
Sears played through several seasons 
unbeaten, but never such a season as 
that which Whitman has just finished, 
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However, the champion’s programme 
did not include playing through any 
two weeks in succession, and with plenty 
of opportunity for rest, single matches 
in defense of challenge cups are not 
very severe. 

Unquestionably, Whitman is the great- 
est match-winner we have ever had in 
America, not even excepting the re- 
doubtable “ Bob” Wrenn; but I should 
hesitate for some time before risking 
the assertion that he is the greatest 
player we have ever had. And this 
opens up a fine question. Is the great- 
est development of tennis skill shown 
in the game which wins oftenest? Bril- 
liant play seems to me to be the highest 
development possible, but it is not the 
winning style. Too frequently it is car- 
ried so far as to be suicidal in tourna- 
ment matches. Take Davis’ style, for 
instance; he risks a killing stroke on 
almost every play he makes, and that is 
not the consistent winning game. Yet 
Davis at his best I consider the most 
brilliant player America has ever seen, 
not excepting Larned, though he does 
not always strike this streak, by any 
means. 

Along entirely different lines tennis 
skill is also being steadily developed by 
the students of what we know as “safe” 
play ; and this season has shown fully as 
much progress in this school as among 
the brilliant players, though there are 
still quite as few who have thoroughly 
mastered the safe style as the other. It 
is fully as intricate in its methods'and 
even deeper. A combination of safe 
and brilliant play does not seem possi- 
ble to those who study the widely dif- 
ferent methods in use, but I am con- 
vinced that the ideal game of the future 
will be found in a compromise between 
the two schools, which grow gradually 
nearer together as they both improve. 
Primarily the difference between the 
highest skill in these two types of ex- 
perts lies in the fact that the brilliant 
man aims to accomplish the desired re 
sult, to win each ace with one single 
clever stroke; while his safer rival calcu- 
lates further ahead and plans to do the 
same thing with two or three or, per- 
haps, a dozen strokes. The skill of one 
lies in his last stroke of the play, while 
it is always the stroke before his last 
that reveals the greatest skill of the 
other. The one uses only a winning 
stroke, while the other prefers a forcing 
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stroke to give him an easy chance to 
win. 

Safe players are almost invariably 
underestimated, and they seldom receive 
the credit that they deserve, chiefly be- 
cause their skill does not all lie on the 
surface, as in the other case, and most 
observers are superficial. Even “ Bob”’ 
Wrenn, the greatest of all this type, was 
never appreciated until he had reached 
the top of the ladder. We hear this 
style of game constantly spoken of as 
that “which contents itself with getting 
the ball over and relying upon the op- 
ponent's faults, or waiting patiently for 
an opening.” In fact, I am quoting the 
exact words of an expert critic in his 
review of the championship this sea- 
son. Here lies the superficiality of it 
all, and the consequent injustice of such 
an estimate. Nine out of every ten who 
see expert tennis never look deeper than 
the last stroke of each series for the 
cause of success; and, because the safe 
player never kills a difficult ball, and 
gets so many more easy chances than 
other men, it gives the impression so 
often received that his opponent was 
“badly out of form.” 

Here lies the hidden skill of the tour- 
nament winner: He never tries to killa 
difficult ball and he never misses ar 
easy kill. But he does not “ wait pa- 
tiently for an opening” to kill; he is 
working for that opening first, last and 
allthetime. He earns the true position 
for the forcing stroke, and then he puts 
his opponent into such difficulties that 
it is only possible for him to make a 
weak return, which will afford an easy 
kill, or take very long chances of mak- 
ing an error if he tries to get out of 
his difficuities by a brilliant play. Nor 
is the customary summary of earned 
points, with its figures all out of propor- 
tion in favor of the brilliant player, a 
true test of tennis skill, for here is shown 
the folly of that same brilliant expert, 
rather than his opponent’s lack of skill. 

The lover of brilliant play refuses to 
make an easy return ; he stands or falls 
by his own style, and tries to bring off 
a brilliant stroke from the almost im- 
possible position he has been forced 
into, and the result is a heavy propor- 
tion of errors charged against him be- 
cause he insists on trying these forlorn 
chances. The safe man, on the other 
hand, if badly forced himself, invariably 
falls back on the deep lob, which he 
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always has ready for his defense, and 
gets out of trouble again without error. 
Again the brilliant player fails in this 
case, for he tries to kill such a ball, and 
fails more often than succeeds, whereas 
his opponent uses another forcing play 
and avoids the chance of error. 

This use of the forcing stroke is the 
latest and most useful development of 
modern play, and it grows each season 
in the amount it is understood and used. 
Of all the most promising of the young 
players who showed good form this sea- 
son we find Beals C. Wright, the inter- 
scholastic champion, the most consist- 
ent winner of them all, and this be- 
cause he understands safe play best and 
the use of the forcing stroke. Wright, 
I venture to predict, will be one of the 
best winners in the country before he 
leaves Harvard. He plays in exactly 
“Bob” Wrenn’s style, only much better 
than Wrenn did before he entered col- 
lege. Wright’s chief failing now is his 
lack of speed, but this will come in due 
time. Yet Wright’s play is far from 
the most skillful of the younger men ; 
it is the match-winning style, par excel- 
lence, even above that of the champion, 
though other men whom he could un- 


doubtedly beat have shown higher de- 
velopment in skill, in brilliance. 
Holcombe Ward and John A. Allen, 
too, have carried safe play to a consid- 
erable degree of success, though neither 


is as sound in theory or practice 
as Wright. Allen volleys. weakly and 
comes to the net too seldom, often try- 
ing to win with a fast ground stroke in- 
stead of working up to the proper posi- 
tion for a true forcing stroke, which will 
offer the sure chance to kill the ball. 
Ward, on the other hand, uses the net 
too much, often taking big risks to get 
there. His cut stroke lacks speed for 
sure passing at the net, though it is 
none the worse for the twist in forcing 
plays. 

Two others among the younger play- 
ers might be mentioned as examples 
of the brilliant, but unsafe, style which 
shows such high development in skillful 
strokes, but which will not produce a 
consistent winner. Raymond D. Little, 
the Princeton expert who won the 
international championship in Canada 
from Fischer and Bond late in the sea- 
son, shows all the marks of the highest 
type of brilliant play, though his style is 
not an easy or a graceful one. He 
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takes too many risky chances, often try- 
ing to win from unsafe positions, rather 
than waiting for the true opening for 
the winning play. Young Edward P. 
Larned is a wonderfully accurate repro- 
duction of his famous older brother in 
style and skill. A few years of experi- 
ence promise to round him out into a 
second star of his brother’s magnitude, 
but he shows no tendency toward steadi- 
ness, safe play having been already sac- 
rificed for brilliance. 

The first class for this season un- 
doubtedly includes three players, and 
should probably include a fourth. The 
elder Larned certainly played enough 
in the season’s biggest meetings to sat- 
isfy us that his form was still abso- 
lutely first-class, although he did not 
play at Newport. Unfortunately, Neel 
played in only one tournament, and 
Hobart played only abroad, or we 
should certainly have two more men to 
include in the first class. Paret is the 
new-comer in this select group, and al- 
though he won the All-Comers’ at New- 
port, and it has generally been the cus- 
tom to place the All-Comers’ winner 
second in the lists, if he is beaten by the 
champion, I am inclined to give him 
fourth place this year, below Davis and 
Larned, because of his defeats earlier in 
the season. 

Never in the history of American lawn 
tennis has physical condition played a 
more important part in the champion- 
ship struggle than this season. Paret’s 
success should serve asa moral to ambi- 
tious players, a moral that teaches the 
value of hard preliminary practice and 
careful preparation for the struggles of 
the championship week. It is doubtful 
if any other player in the country played 
in more than half as many tournaments 
as Paret did this season, and yet he did 
not show any signs of the dreaded stale- 
ness until the last day at Newport. If 
a player trains faithfully, a severe 
course of tournament play before the 
championship—provided, of course, his 
physique can stand so much work with- 
out going stale—is to my mind the best 
preparation possible, only I would ad- 
vise a week’s rest with merely light 
practice just before the Newport week. 

In this connection, I want to call at- 
tention to the gross injustice that the 
present rules work against the chal- 
lenger for the championship, and in 
favor of the holder. I do not want this 
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to be misunderstood ; it is not intended 
as an excuse for my defeat at Newport, 
nor as a plea for any change that can 
help me in the future, for my chance has 
come and gone, and any alteration now 
would be too late to benefit me at all. 
Yet I cannot impress too strongly upon 
the minds of those who control lawn- 
tennis legislation, the injustice of put- 
ting a tired challenger against a fresh 
holder in the final struggle for the 
championship. The strain of a whole 
week’s matches, and particularly the 
strain of the final, if it be a hard one, is 
enough to rob the challenger of most of 
his chance to beat the champion. 

That it does so, is easily shown by the 
records. In nineteen years of champion- 
ship tennis in this country, only three 
times has the champion been beaten at 
Newport, all of the other holders of the 
title retiring unbeaten and their suc- 
cessors taking the title by default. Slo- 
cum, Wrenn and Hovey have been the 
only men to go down, and in each case 
the challenger outclassed the holder, or 
he could not have won. This season fur- 
nishes only one more repetition of the 
old experience, and the challenger was 
“ dead ’’ when he reached the challenge 
match. The five-set final the previous 
day had killed his chances just as Good- 
body’s similar experience had ruined 
his championship hopes in 1894, and 
Hobart’s final in 1891 had given Camp- 
bell the championship for his third year. 

The only possible reason for insisting 
on the present custom is that it might 
break the interest if a day were allowed 
to elapse, yet I am sure that nothing 
could hurt the attendance or interest in 
the annual challenge match, for that is 
always the chief attraction of the week 
at Newport. If the tournament were 
started on Monday, however, or in case 
the entries are as small in number as 
was the case this season; if the earlier 
matches were hurried a little, it might 
easily be arranged to play the nnals on 
Saturday, and the challenge match on 
Monday, allowing the challenger the in- 
terval of Sunday to recuperate before 
his effort for the championship. The 
spirit of fair sport demands that each 
contestant should have an equal chance 
to win. The National Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation would do well to consider this 
at its next meeting in February. A 
change of some kind should be made 
before next August. 
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Again this year, the long list of strong 
second-class players is difficult to 
straighten out in the order of their rel- 
ative skill, because of their in-and-out 
form. Even the lowest of these two 
groups might win from the highest on 
the slightest off-day, and the conditions 
of a test match, whether on grass or 
earth courts, would reverse the ratings 
of several of the men. So long as the 
championship is played for on grass, 
however, and this is universally ad- 
mitted to be the true home of the game, 
the greatest credit must be given to 
grass-court form. Newport form, too, 
must be preferred when other matches 
are conflicting in results. 

Huntington showed the best form of 
all of the second-class players at New- 
port, else he would not have the top 
place, and Collins’s play in the cham- 
pionship matches won him a high posi- 
tion among the leaders of this group. 
Wright's ranking may be open to some 
question because of his defeat at New- 
port by Bond, who did so_ poorly 
elsewhere throughout the season, but 
Wright’s other play was all of such dis- 
tinctly high class that he is given the 
preference here over some men who did 
better work at Newport. Wright’s de- 
feat of Paret in Canada, of Ware at 
Magnolia, and of Budlong and Fischer 
at Wentworth, proved him to be a player 
of sterling qualities. 

The season of 1899 furnished perhaps 
the most useful data that have yet been 
collected in regard to the relative skill 
of the leaders in different sections of 
the country. The players of the Mid- 
dle West have been known for the last 
five or six years, and their relative skill 
has been demonstrated often enough 
within the last few to permit several of 
the Chicago leaders each year to be 
ranked high up on the country’s honor 
list. The extreme West has long had 
good players, however, and ever since 
the Eastern trip of C. P. Hubbard, who 
played in the East during the season of 
1892, and was ranked tenth in the coun- 
try at its end, we have known that 
there was considerable high-class skill 
in the far West. Then came the Neel 
brothers, who won the national cham- 
pionship in doubles, from California, 
although their highest skill was learned 
after they took up residence in the Mid- 
dle West, and they added prestige to 
the Pacific Coast. Driscoll’s matches in 
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the East two years ago offered a little 
more evidence; but Driscoll had dropped 
from competition in the West, and did 
not re-enter, so it was difficult to dis- 
cover whether he was better or poorer 
than the other Coast leaders. 

A team of four of the leading Eastern 
players, however, composed of Whit- 
man, Davis, Ward and Wright, made a 
tour of the Coast tennis resorts in Sep- 
tember, and met a similar team of the 
leading four California experts at Mon- 
terey the first week they were there. 
These matches were played on the 
“round robin” system, and each was 
three out of five sets, the visitors play- 
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earn a place among the first-class lead- 
ers here. He is a volleyer of the fastest 
style, his ground strokes being much 
better, too, than those of Neel, Bond 
and other extreme volleyers. The other 
Westerners, however, did not show 
form any better than our weaker sec- 
ond-class experts, although it was said 
that George Whitney, the Coast cham- 
pion, is quite equal to Sumner Hardy 
when in his best form. 

With this new data to work from, the 
facts seem to simmer down to a basis on 
which the players throughout the whole 
country are about on the same level, the 
best in all sections reaching the level 
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ing each of the home team in turn. The 
Easterners played under some disadvan- 
tage,being in a strange and different cli- 
mate from that they were used to, and 
playing on courts witha surface radically 
different from anything else they had 
ever used. Even under these conditions 
the Eastern team lost only two in six- 
teen matches, and these were lost by 
Wright and Ward, the weakest of the 
visitors. 

Sumner Hardy, the Westerner who 
beat the two juniors on the Eastern 
team, also played Davis to five sets and 
Whitman to four. He is unquestiona- 
bly equal to most of our best second- 
class experts in the East, and might 


of our best second-class players, and a 
few stars, totally irrespective of section, 
getting into the first class. With a little 
practice against the best in the East, 
Sumner Hardy might easily slip into 
the first class, just as Davis and Paret 
have done, but as yet he can hardly be 
rated better than high second-class; and 
he must be omitted from the ranking 
for the year, like so many other good 
men this season, because he did not play 
enough to make his position sure. 

We have also had useful tests of rela- 
tive skill between the East and Middle 
West this year, Allen, Hackett and one 
or two other Easterners playing in the 
Western championships at Chicago, and 
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Collins and 
Bond playing 
through the 
Newport 
tournament. 
Itwasthe 
first appear- 
ance of Col- 
lins in the 
East, altho’ 
he has been 
ranked once 
or twiceonhis 
form shown 
against East- 
erners in the 
West. The 


J. P. PARET, WINNER 
OF ALL COMERS, 


ex-champion from 
Chicago made a very 
favorable impression, 
reaching the semi- 
finals at Newport, 
though he lost in 
straight sets to Davis 
then. Heisa “heady” 
player of the best 
type, playing the safe 
game with excellent 
judgment and results. 
Though he did not 
show any great speed, 
his forcing strokes 
were well judged and 
effective, while he was 
very sure on all easy 
kills, and did not essay 
any very difficult ones. 
His game shows a 
great variety of useful 
plays, an excellent command of all his 
strokes under the stress of excitement, 
anda clever ability to pass an opponent 
at the net. His volleying was also good, 
and there seemed to be no weak spot 
in his play at which an attack could be 
successfully directed. 

In doubles the feature of the season 
was the play of two teams, Davis and 
Ward, who won the championship, and 
Hackett and Allen, who won every 
tournament they entered except the 
three in which they met the champions. 
The play of the Yale team was certainly 
very clever, although hardly in the 
same class with the champions. On 
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dirt courts they might come very close 
to beating Davis and Ward, but on 
grass, never. Theirs is more of a de- 
fensive than an aggressive game, while 
the champions’ game is just the reverse. 
The surprise of the year in doubles 
occurred in the far West, when Davis 
and Ward were badly beaten, three 
straight sets, by Whitman and Wright 
—who, by the way, should prove a most 
dangerous combination next season— 
and the latter in turn were beaten in 
straight sets by the Hardy brothers of 
California. 

In England this season, the base-line 
players had a little the better of the time- 
honored old argument on the relative 

merits of base-line 
against net play; while 
here, the net players 
were the more success- 
ful. In considering 
this, we must always 
remember that Eng- 
lish experts play off 
the ground much 
better than they 
volley, while Ameri- 
cans volley better than 
they play off the 
ground. Yet this 
alone would not solve 
the much-vexed ques- 
tion, and it is fortu- 
nate for the variety of 
the game that it re- 
mains unsolved, for 
just so long as there 
are two opinions about 
the matter there will 
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be both styles 
of players. 
Neverthe- 
less, I am con- 
fident that the 
best net play 
will in the end 
surely win 
from the best 
base-line play, 
given that all 
other con- 
ditions are 
equal. I was 
satisfied after 
some study of 
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the British meth- 
ods of volleying 
that nine out of 
ten English and 
Irish experts are 
weaker in this 
stroke because 
they all volley 
underhand when 
the ball is drop- 
ping instead of 
horizontally or 
while the ball is 
still rising. They 
stand too far from 
the net to volley, 
and give the base- 
line men the better 
chance to use their 
methods of attack 
successfully. 

Two of the most 
thorough tests of 
the opposing styles 
we have had in 
this country for 
some time, were 
offered in the Ward-Budlong and the 
Huntington-Stevens matches at New- 
port this season. Ward’s persistent 
net play was invincible to Budlong, 
who was rated quite as high as Ward 
before that match. It was more of a 
test of methods than of individuals, 
and the net player was sure to win in 
the end. Ward's volleying attack was 
much stronger than Budlong’s base-line 
defense, and there could only be one 
result. Huntington is a veteran who is 
clever both at the net and off the 
ground, and he tried both methods 
against Stevens, who is rated as the 
best ground-stroke player — barring 
Whitman—in the country. So long as 
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Huntington stuck 
to ground-strokes, 
he was beaten, and 
his opponent took 
the first two sets. 
Then Huntington 
played the net to 
the end of the 
match, and his 
style of play,rather 
than his greater 
skill at that style, 
won the next three 
sets easily. 
There were 
hopes, which un- 
fortunately did 
not materialize, 
that we should 
this year have the 
opportunity of 
comparing the 
British and Amer- 
ican styles of play 
on our own courts, 
a consummation 
much to be desired. 


LAWN-TENNIS RANKING FOR 1899. 


FIRST CLASS. 
. M.D.Whitman, Owe 3-6 
. D. F. Davis, | 
. W.A.Larned, > Scratch 
» J.P. Paret, 
SECOND CLASS. 


. R. P. Huntington, | 
. Kriegh Collins, 

. B.C. Wright, 

. L. E. Ware, 

. G. L. Wrenn, Jr., 
. Holcombe Ward, 
Richard Stevens, 
E. P. Fischer, 

C. R. Budlong, 
W.S. Bond, 

J. A. Allen, 

. J. C. Davidson, 

. R. D. Little, 





THIRD CLASS. 
18. Aifred Codman, 
19. Ralph McKittrick, |} 
2o. E. P. Larned, { 
21. J.R. Carpenter, f{ 35 
22. W. J. Clothier, | 
23. N. H. Mundy, J 
24. Ken’eth Horton, } 
25. H.E. Avery, 
26. W. C. Grant, 
S. P. Ware, | 
A. C. McMaster, J 


s 
UNCLASSIFIED. 


P15 2-6 


27. 
28. 


Clarence Hobart, 
Carr B. Neel, 
Sumner Hardy, 
A. E. Foote, 

M. G. Chace, 

H. H. Hackett, 
S.C. Millett, 

E. R. Marvin, 

C. P. Dodge, 

G. H. Miles. 
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A’ FORECAST OF THE FOOTBALL SEASON. 


BY WALTER CAMP. 


te ye Sars 


opened with more enthusiasm 

than ever, and it looks as though 

that enthusiasm were to be de- 
voted to real improvement of the game. 
The experience of last fall was such 
as to make this more than probable. 
Harvard’s victories, brought about in 
a measure by their ability to per- 
form the kicking game, have given a 
new impetus to that department of the 
sport, and it is certain that all teams of 
a high grade this year will improve in 
their kicking work. 

Football has now reached a point in 
this country where there are certain 
classes, and those classes are becoming 
more and more well defined, and for a 
team to get from one class into another 
is almost like changing caste in India. 
For instance, it is probably not unfair 
to say that Harvard, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton and Yale form a class by 
themselves, as their records for a num- 
ber of years would indicate. Just out- 
side this class stand Cornell and West 
Point, continually knocking at the gate 
and ready to take advantage of any 
opening which may put them up into 
the position of leaders. Last season, 
and this year even more, there is an op- 
portunity for Middle Western teams to 
compare themselves with Eastern 
teams, and this gives such organizations 
as Michigan, Chicago and Wisconsin an 
opportunity to compete for premier 
honors and thus advance themselves a 
class, if their football skill and strength 
warrants it. 


Te football season of 1899 has 


After the first two classes named 
above, teams group themselves in more 
indiscriminate fashion, Brown, Car- 
lisle, Wesleyan, Dartmouth, Cincinnati, 
Oberlin, etc. 

The history of the sport in this re- 
spect has been of especial interest, and 
ought to be borne in mind in consider- 
ing the prospects of teams for the com- 
ing season. The most marked instances 
of teams lifting themselves out of their 
class and going into a higher one are 
those of Pennsylvania and Cornell. 
A brief review of the history of these 
two will show how this was accom- 
plished. 

In 1876 Princeton met the University 
of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia and de- 
feated them 6 goals to nothing. In 1878 
Princeton again met Pennsylvania and 
defeated them 2 goals and 4 touch- 
downs to nothing. 

In 1879 Pennsylvania and Yale met, 
and Yale defeated Pennsylvania by 
three goals and five touchdowns. 


In 1880 they met again and Yale de- 
feated Pennsylvania by eight goals and 
one touchdown to nothing. 

In 1884 Pennsylvania began a series 
of matches with Wesleyan, the score of 
the first game being 14 points for Penn- 


sylvania to 12 for Wesleyan. The next 
year Wesleyan defeated Pennsylvania, 
25 points to 18. In 1886 it was once 
more reversed, Pennsylvania defeating 
Wesleyan, 14 to o. In 1887 Wesleyan 
took her turn and defeated Pennsylvania, 
10 to 4. In 1888 Pennsylvania won, 18 
to 6, and in 1889 Wesleyan won, 10 to 2. 
In this same year, 1889, Princeton de- 
feated the University of Pennsylvania, 
72 to 4, although in the previous year 
Princeton had only been able to defeat 
Pennsylvania by 4 points to nothing. 
But Pennsylvania had turned the cor- 
ner, as it were, and from this time her 
football improved steadily and con- 
stantly. Not without setbacks, of course, 
but it was manifest that her material 
was being brought into serviceable 
shape, and that sooner or later she must 
press forward away from her former 
class and insist upon recognition in the 
class above. 

In 1892 the University of Pennsyl- 
vania defeated Princeton 6 points to 4, 
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and although in 1893 Princeton won, it 
was by a very narrow margin of 4 points, 
and in 1894 Pennsylvania again de- 
feated them even more decisively, the 
score being 12 to o. In 1892 Pennsyl- 
vania brought Yale’s score, which, for 
the previous years, had been 48 and 60 
respectively, down to 28, and in 1893 
the score was 14 to 6 in favor of Yale. 
They have not since met. In 1894 the 
University of Pennsylvania defeated 
Harvard 18 to 4, and since that time 
up to last year has defeated Harvard 
every year. In 1892 the University of 
Pennsylvania defeated Wesleyan 34 to 0; 
then the games between the two were 
discontinued until last year, when 
Pennsylvania again defeated Wesleyan 
17 too. 

Thus it is that Pennsylvania has won 
her way, from a position of inferiority, 
into the class with the leaders. 

The history of Cornell is not as re- 
markable, but is similar in its main 
points. Cornell was at one time the 
legitimate rival of Lehigh, and a match 
between the two was as engrossing as a 
Harvard-Yale match to-day, but Cornell 
determined to advance, and with her 
practice and qualifications in point of 
numbers, and by contest with the lead- 
ers, has come to a position where there 
is no question that she is, with West 
Point, at the top of the second class. 
And some of her contests recently with 
Pennsylvania and Princeton indicate 
that, at any time, she may make a step 
forward, may accomplish what Pennsyl- 
vania has achieved. Her most serious 
need at this period in her career is able 
coaching, for without that the final step 
is impossible. 

This problem of classes promises to 
be an especially interesting one this 
fall. For instance, the two teams 
that are most desirous of an advance, 
and, at the same time, within whose 
range of possibilities such an advance 
may come, are West Point and Cornell. 
West Point must defeat scme one of the 
big teams—Yale, Harvard, Princeton 
or Pennsylvania—to move up out of 
her class, and the matches of the mili- 
tary cadets against such as they meet 
of the larger teams will be of especial 
interest. 

West Point has in one or two instances 
tied the larger teams, but has yet to go 
forward and defeat one. Such an event, 
while within the range of possibilities, 
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seems this season doubtful. But West 
Point will have her opportunity, in meet- 
ing Annapolis, of wiping out old scores 
in that direction, provided she can pro- 
duce a team up to the standard of some 
of her elevens for the last few years. 

West Point's first opportunity will 
come on the 14th of October against 
Harvard. Her next opportunity will 
be against Princeton on the 21st, and 
finally, on November 4th, against Yale. 
All these games are played on West 
Point’s home grounds, which gives 
them something of an advantage in the 
avoidance of travel. West Point’s coach- 
ing is the secret of her successes, Mr. 
Graves having built up the best princi- 
ples there. 

Cornell must defeat Princeton or Penn- 
sylvania in order to take an upward 
step, and here again it seems improba- 
ble, although the games with both these 
teams last year were moderately close. 

Cornell will have Princeton at Ithaca 
on October 28th, and the journey will be 
a hard one for Princeton, and Cornell 
should concentrate all her efforts to win 
a victory, as the prospects are that it 
will be easier to do this than to defeat 
Pennsylvania at Franklin Field in the 
game which will be played on Thanks- 
giving day. 

Considering now Michigan, Chicago 
and Wisconsin. These three teams form 
a class by themselves, and they are 
going to have an opportunity of better- 
ing that class in certain of their con- 
tests this year. Michigan, for instance, 
plays the University of Pennsylvania on 
Franklin Field on November 11th. The 
University of Chicago plays with the 
University of Pennsylvania in Chicago 
on the 28th of October,:and here, owing 
to the rather trying trip which the Phila- 
delphians have to make, and consider- 
ing that their schedule is a hard one, 
Chicago should make a severe effort and 
endeavor to win a victory which would 
lift her out of her present class. It 
seems unlikely that Michigan should 
defeat Pennsylvania at Franklin Field, 
as the Western team will be handicapped 
as was Chicago last year, by the upset- 
ting qualities of the trip. Wisconsin 
will make a trip East and will play Yale 
at the Yale Field on the 21st of October. 
It is safe to say that Yale is nervous 
over the event, remembering the marked 
kicking ability of O’Dea as displayed 
last November and which has proved so 
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effective in matches, and there is an op- 
portunity for Wisconsin's great triumph. 

Should any one of these three teams, 
Michigan, Chicago, or Wisconsin, win 
over Yale or Pennsylvania, it would be 
unquestionably one of the most distinct 
triumphs that we have witnessed since 
Pennsylvania moved up from her sec- 
ond rate position by defeating Harvard 
and Princeton. 

There is another point to be taken 
into consideration in connection with 
this possibility of an advance, and that 
is the ever present chance of a retro- 
grade movement in football at any uni- 
versity. In the case of West Point this 
might be brought about by a defeat by 
some one of the minor teams through 
lack of efficient coaching and keeping 
up of her principles. 

In the case of Cornell, Oberlin came 
very near upsetting them last season, 
the score being 6 to o, There is no 
other team outside of the big ones which 
held them closely, and it is improbable 
that Oberlin will be able to repeat this 
work this year, but a Middle West team 
may. The Indians scored 6 on Cornell, 


but Cornell made 23 against them, so 
that it is not likely that anyone save the 


leaders or a Western team is strong 
enough to break Cornell down. 

In the case of the Western universi- 
ties, Michigan, Chicago and Wisconsin, 
there are more chances for upsets, as 
the record of past years would indicate. 
Chicago, however, keeps up a more 
steady uniform game than almost any 
other Middle Western university. Mich- 
igan last year, in playing Northwestern 
on the 5th of November, was able to 
win, but only 6 to 5, and their game with 
the University of Illinois was a moder- 
ately close one of 12 to5. This shows 
the possibilities of defeat at the hands 
of some lower class organizations to be 
possible at any time out there. Wiscon- 
sin is not likely to be dragged down un- 
less their football deteriorates very 
markedly this season. Brown, Carlisle 
and Wesleyan should also furnish some 
very interesting contests, and are in po- 
sitions to have an opportunity of ad- 
vance, but the probabilities are against 
any material change in this class, unless 
it be in the case of Carlisle picking up 
a game from some one of the larger 
universities, and this looks so improba- 
ble as to be an unsafe prediction. Car- 
lisle’s opportunity really lay in her 
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match with Harvard last fal, when 
Harvard was putting up an unusually 
weak game, and had Carlisle not made 
blunders, there might have been a dif- 
ferent story to tell. Carlisle plays Har- 
vard this year on the 28th of October at 
Cambridge, and it is doubtful if the 
Indians will do as well as they did last 
year. Carlisle plays Pennsylvania on 
the 14th at Philadelphia, and here again 
it is unlikely that they will equal or 
better the score of last year, which was 
Carlisle 5, Pennsylvania 35. 

Brown has had some close matches 
with Carlisle in the past, but has been 
able to defeat them. In other matches 
Brown has established her superiority 
to Dartmouth, by a score of 12 to o last 
year, and it is probable in this connec- 
tion that if any mishap befalls Brown it 
is likely to come from some such match 
as that with Dartmouth. The loss of 
some good men on the Brown team may 
make Dartmouth’s opportunity. Wes- 
leyan could get their advance by de- 
feating West Point, but the possibili- 
ties of going down are much more 
numerous, although it will take a good 
team to lower them. 

Of the teams they met last year, the 
only one likely to do it would be Dart- 
mouth, who, by the way, suffered a 
rather humiliating defeat last fall in 
the West, when the University of Cin- 
cinnati defeatedthem 17 to 12. Cincin- 
nati also played a close game with 
Oberlin, Oberlin winning 5 to o. 

Williams gave Dartmouth some 
trouble a year ago, but did not succeed 
in defeating them, the score being 10 to 
6. A defeat by either one of her league 
friends, Amherst or Williams, would 
pull Dartmouth down out of her present 
class at once. 

Pennsylvania State College is making 
something of a trip this year, and has 
some opportunities to make a marked 
advance. Last year they played Prince- 
ton a close game, the latter winning by 
5 to o, and they were only defeated by 
Annapolis 16 to 11, so that there is a 
chance for them to make progress. 
While this is on the press they have al- 
ready succeeded in doing this by lower- 
ing West Point’s colors. 

Outside of these prominent teams 
there is Columbia, an entirely new 
team, but one likely under Sanford to 
make a mark, and Annapolis, who has 
been more or less unknown ia big 
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matches, and who will have an oppor- 
tunity in the match with West Point to 
advance almost to the very top in one 
jump. If Annapolis can defeat West 
Point when they meet in Philadelphia, 
it would put the naval cadets at once 
into the class of high second-rate teams. 
The University of Virginia and North 
Carolina both have matches which will 
give them the privilege of a trial for 
higher honors and a higher place in the 
football world. The University of North 
Carolina will play Princeton on Novem- 
ber 8th, and the University of Virginia 
will play Columbia on the 25th. 

In the trans-Mississippi football, Ne- 
braska, Kansas and Iowa have oppor- 
tunities by marching into the territory 
of Michigan, Chicago and Wisconsin, 
but this has not before been done, and 
it does not look as though, if these 
Middle Western teams come East, there 
would be very much meeting between 
them and the trans-Mississippi section. 
The same is true as to a comparison 
between the trans-Mississippi section 
and the Coast. An attempt was made 
to bring a selected California team on 
to the East, but it failed. This team, 
with the selection of men, would have 
made a good showing, but they would 
have been defeated unquestionably. It 


is not likely that such a comparison, 


will be offered, as the trip is too long and 
hard a one and tooexpensive. The only 
way, therefore, for the Pacific Coast 
teams to measure themselves and get a 
comparison would be to come through 
to the Middle West or the trans-Missis- 
sippi football section. The University 
of California, which has held an inferior 
position in football to Stanford eversince 
the introduction of the game, has, by the 
victory of last fall, turned the tables 
and is now at the head. It is not 
likely that they will give up this position 
without a serious fight, and Stanford will 
find it more difficult to begin anew to 
win than it was to keep it up when they 
had the prestige and the confidence. 
Harvard and University of Pennsyl- 
vania meet at Franklin Field on Novem- 
ber 4th. Yale meets Harvard at Cam- 
bridge November 18th, and Yale-Prince- 
ton at New Haven, November 25th. All 
three of these games will be of the most 
intense interest, the two latter probably 
showing the better development of the 
game, as November 4th is too early a 
date for the best work to be produced. 


However, the interest centering about 
the Harvard-Pennsylvania match will 
be intense, and it is safe to say that the 
crowd will be a large one. Last year 
Harvard surpassed Pennsylvania in the 
kicking game to such an extent as to 
practically put Pennsylvania entirely 
on the defense, whereas in the running 
game the two teams were more equally 
matched. This year Pennsylvania 
promises to develop her kicking game, 
and is making every effort with that in 
view. But it takes time and material to 
do this. This kicking material was sadly 
wanting in Philadelphia last season, and 
it is a question whether it can be de- 
veloped this year. In case it is not, and 
Pennsylvania is forced to play a run- 
ning game to the exclusion of more or 
less punting, Harvard is pretty sure to 
repeat her victory of last season. On the 
other hand, if Pennsylvania can secure 
a good punter, either by moving Hare 
back of the line or in developing some 
new talent, the game will be a close one 
and fought out bitterly. Although the 
match is played on Pennsylvania’s home 
grounds, the general feeling is that the 
chances arein Harvard’s favor, and that 
if her team is in good condition shé will 
once more defeat Pennsylvania. 

Harvard opens the season with the 
best prospects that have ever sur- 
rounded her football work. In the first 
place, her material is almost unlimited. 
That is, there are more men for each 
position, and men of fair ability, than 
any other organization is blessed with. 
This is in part accounted for by the 
work, as mentioned in OuvurtTinG last 
month, of Mr. Forbes in spending two 
years in the development of a large 
body of material. . 

Harvard has lost her center, Jaffray, 
whose death last winter, although in no 
way connected with football, cast a 
gloom upon the football community. 
She has also lost her captain and half- 
back, Dibblee, although he is back at 
Cambridge, in the position of head 
coach. Donald and Haughton, the two 
tackles, are also missing, although it 
may be that Donald will decide to play 


after all. But the men who are on hand | 


to make up the bulk of the team are 
veterans, and more than that, victorious 
veterans, while the candidates for these 
open positions are for the most part 
men who were only beaten out by the 
successful ones last year by a very 
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narrow margin. The fact that Daly is 
still with the team at quarter is the 
point that oppresses Harvard’s oppo- 
nents more than anything else, for 
the work of this little player last season, 
both in individual work and in handling 
his team, was little short of wonderful. 
The coaching of Harvard will probably 
be in the hands of Dibblee entirely. 
Waters, it is expected, will do as he 
did last season, help out in the coach- 
ing of the line men, and especially 
the tackles. The work that Harvard is 
doing in teaching Hallowell, the end, to 
punt, may mean that she will carry out 


1. Ennis. 
2. Baender. 


Kerr. 


. 5. Bettison. 
4 Heidt. 


6. Smith, W. D. 
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team to develop, as McBride and Brown 
are about the only men who played all 
through from the beginning last season 
and who are still left as candidates. It 
is probable, as last year, that no one 
man will direct the entire coaching, al- 
though Mr. Rodgers will be with the 
team more than any one else and will 
have general supervision. Rodgers 
was captain of the team which two 
years ago played a tie game with Har- 
vard and defeated Princeton, and is a 
man who is looked upon as an especially 
able coach and one who will make the 
most out of men. W. T. Bull will 


. Burtt. 9. Kromer. 
. Waldron. 


to. Romeyn, 


11., Foy. 
12, Humphrey. 


WEST POINT FOOTBALL TEAM, 1898. 


the policy of last year, of at times taking 
aman back from the line to do the kick- 
_ing, although Reid, the full-back, is an 
able kicker and probably quite a match 
for any man he would meet on the other 
teams. 

At New Haven it seems to be the de- 
termination of the management to build 
up an almost entirely new team. The 
exigencies of the case demand this, but, 
aside from that, it is the belief of many 
that defeated veterans are of no very 
great service and green unbeaten men 
are better. Yale has practically a new 


direct the kicking. Jim Robinson, the 
old Princeton and Harvard trainer, will 
be with the men and take care of their 
physical condition. 

While by no means as well equipped 
for the kicking game as Harvard, it is 
probable that Yale will improve over 
her form of last year in that respect, 
and if she can succeed in getting two 
good ends will not be so manifestly in- 
ferior in this department as she was last 
season. What Yale particularly needs 
is line men, as there are promising can- 
didates for positions behind the line in 
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such numbers that if they are not killed 
off, as they were last season by being 
forced to work behind a weak line, they 
will furnish sufficient material to go 
through the year. 

The University of Pennsylvania has 
started in with a strong determination 
to develop kickers, but has not, at this 
writing, had very much luck, and there 
seems to be a tendency to go back to 
the old reliance upon quarter-back kick- 
ing to replace the work that the full- 
back should be able to do. This proved 
disastrous last year in the Harvard 
game, and although it opens tremen- 
dous possibilities, and, in the practice of 
Pennsylvania, has worked better than at 
the hands of any other team, it is notice- 
able that it is usually in the smaller 
matches where it is successful and not 
in the games upon which great issues de- 
pend. Why this is so is a puzzle, but 
history has shown that it is so, and 
Pennsylvania, like the gambler, is stak- 
ing too much on a single throw when 
she relies upon this quarter-back kick to 
take the place of work that should be 
done along other lines. The worst of it 
is that it is not a thing that one can ar- 


bitrarily condemn, because it is possible 
at any time that it may come off to per- 
fection, and result in a tremendous gain 
or even a touchdown ; butit is alwaysa 
gamble, and, like many trick plays, good 
only when supplemented by a foundation 
of general excellence, and used not asa 


reliance, but upon occasions. How far 
Pennsylvania will go in sticking to the 
guards’ back play this season is a prob- 
lem, but unless that brings about vari- 
ous outlets, such as were suggested by 
her play in one or two of the later 
games last season, it is safe to say that 
they will not make marked advance 
against Harvard. On the other hand, 
Harvard must bear in mind that a good 
deal of good luck was with them last 
year in this Pennsylvania game in two 
respects, and those were the early 
depression of Pennsylvania by the 
touchdown which Harvard secured at 
the very kick-off, and second, the de- 
moralization of Pennsylvania’s line 
through the weakness and inefficiency 
of the men behind them in handling 
punts. 

Down in New Jersey there seems to 
be a wealth of material, not only in the 
substitutes of last season but in new 
men who have been secured. Prince- 
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ton’s coaching this year is to be handled 
by such men as Lea, Balliet, Smith, 
and, it is said, Bannard, while the phys- 
ical condition of the men will be looked 
after by trainer Christie. It is generally 
recognized on all sides that Princeton’s 
team last year was not up to the stand- 
ard, and that efforts must be made to 
improve the work. Captain Edwards 
realizes this, and is putting his men 
through the most severe drilling, al- 
though he is not giving his veterans 
much of the hard work, but has so ar- 
ranged matters that the younger candi- 
dates shall bear the brunt of it, and the 
best men, like Palmer and Poe, shall be 
held out and put in later in the season. 
Princeton has suffered but little loss 
through graduation of men, and is prac- 
tically relying upon the same team as 
last year, with the exception of one or 
two men who are good candidates, and 
who may turn the tables on their most 
successful rivals this year. Princeton 
realizes the difficulty of winning a game 
from Yale two years in succession, and 
that, too, on Yale’s home ground, so that 
the preparations for work at Princeton 
are more vigorous than they have been 
for many years. It will not be easy for 
a team with Princeton’s very excellent 
schedule to get through a season with- 
out getting a good bit of experience, 
and it is safe to say that they will not 
make the mistake which they made two 
years ago of allowing the men to get 
into bad condition for their final contest. 
The game between Yale and Harvard, 
at Cambridge, on the 18th, will probably 
attract the largest distinctively college 
audience of the season. This game al- 
ways brings out such an audience and, 
furthermore, is almost ‘invariably pro- 
ductive of the most interesting sport. 
In 1898 Harvard had things all her 
own way. but upon the occasion of the 
last game played at Cambridge (which 
was two years ago) the two teams strug- 
gled for the full time limit, neither side 
being able to score, although the ball 
progressed up and down the field at 
times with considerable rapidity. The 
result of the game on November 4th 
might have some effect upon the pros- 
pects for the 18th, as it is certain that 
Harvard’s victory over Pennsylvania 
last season.made her team confident 
and improved them very much. Should 
Harvard suffer a defeat at the hands of 
Pennsylvania, it would take away much 
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of the prestige which they gained by 
the victories of the former year, and 
would bring them into the Yale game 
on a fairer measure of equality with 
their New Haven opponents. But the 
game is to be played at Cambridge, 
and there is some advantage in home 
grounds. Furthermore, those who like 
the Harvard side of it are comment- 
ing upon the fact that Yale will 
have but two or three of her own play- 
ers and must build up an entirely new 
team. Yale, while not as manifestly 
weak in the kicking game as Penn- 
sylvania last season, was far behind 
her usual form, and is in the same 
position this year as the University of 
Pennsylvania, in that she is certain to 
suffer defeat at the hands of Harvard 
if that department of her play is not 
radically altered and improved. Yale’s 
running game last fall was less fierce 
than usual, but it is traditional at New 
Haven to have, by the time the big 
games come on, an aggressive and 
ground-gaining offense. Whether Yale 
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can carry out her usual traditions in this 
respect without better material than 
in 1898, is a problem. One of the 
greatest difficulties then was that the 
line was not strong enough to hold up 
the backs, and consequently these men 
received such a grueling from the op- 
ponents as resulted in their practical 
extinction. Though Yale started in 
with a magnificent field of men, she 
brought up the season with hardly a 
good, sound man behind the line. This 
is being more carefully provided for 
this fall, and whether it is successful or 
not, it is improbable that so many good 
men will be laid up during the season. 

To sum up, the year promises to be 
full of opportunity for ambitious teams 
to improve their ranks. But it also offers 
new fields for advance in the game it- 
self, notably in the kicking line and in 
the better all-round development. The 
kick direct from the snap-backs’ pass 
will be more generally used, and drop- 
kicks and kicks from placement further 
practiced than in the past. 


CORNELL FOOTBALL TEAM, 1898. 
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THE “ MEDASKA’S® LOST CUP. 
A YARN OF WHITE BEAR LAKE. 


BY RALPH SLYE. 


HEN the last of the series of the 
W races for the club cup was due, 
it was still an open question 
whether or not Bedford Marvin 
and Mayme Lorimer were engaged ; and 
if they weren't, whether they were go- 
ing to be. Most of us thought that the 
two principally interested were all but 
as uncertain in the matter as other 
people; for, as Dickie said, Mayme was 
a sweet girl, but she didn’t know just 
what she wanted. We were pretty well 
agreed, though, that Bedford’s ideas on 
the subject were more definite ; and we 
heartily wished him good luck, All this 
is by way of preface. 

* * * * * * 

There was a clipping breeze from the 
south. We carried a full jib, and had 
a single reef in the mainsail, and an- 
other inch of canvas would have been 
too much. As it was, we skimmed over 
the water like a loon that is taking flight. 
With anyone else at the helm, we should 
have labored a little when the gusts 
caught us, but Bedford knew his craft, 
the Medaska. 

“Think we've got the cup all right,” 
called Charley, as we coursed along; 
“ how is it, Bed?” 

If the owner and captain of a boat is 
very sure of success, it is not etiquette 
for him to appear so. Bedford only 
nodded, without taking his eyes from 
the course before us. 

“This race tells, doesn’t it?” said 
Conaby, who is prone to forget the un- 
forgettable. 

“Uhm,” grunted Dickie ; and the rest 
of us were silent. 

We sped on for a while with no inter- 
ruption to the steady rush and gurgle 
of the water beneath the bow and the 
sound of the wind in the sails. It was 
good to be out there under the clean 
sky, and to see the flash of the sunlight 
on the waves, and feel the joy of swift 
motion. 

“]’m not so sorry, after all, you made 
that foul last time,” said I. “This is 
the kind of a day to be out.” 

“If you'd been along yourself, Al,” 
growled Bedford over the tiller, “ you’d 
have seen that that foul—but talk to 
Dickie about it.” 


“Dick can't hear up there in the 
bow,” I said. “Do you suppose he’d 
have been still all this time, if he could? 
I don’t want to talk about it, anyway.” 
There was a silence. 

“Tt was a shame, though,” I present- 
ly admitted, “ to lose the race, if Wilson 
really did it.” 

“T think we'll make up for it this 
time,” quoth Charley, mildly, glancing 
back at the Momad, several hundred 
yards behind us. “ We must have nearly 
two minutes’ lead already.” 

The course at White Bear Lake is a 
triangle with a buoy at the center, 
which is rounded each time before run- 
ning out to the corners. We had made 
the start from the north-easterly or Dell- 
wood buoy, where the club-house then 
was; and of course the finish was to be 
at the same place. Our boat was now 
standing out from the center toward the 
western corner, and the rest of the fleet 
were scattered at various points be- 
hind, 

“It’s all of two minutes,” acquiesced 
Conaby. 

“Shall we offer her a tow?” bawled 
Dickie from the bow. “I'll speak her 
as we pass on the way back.” 

“Take the time from this buoy, will 
you, Al?” said Bedford to me. “All 
ready, there,” he called, as the buoy 
passed us ; “round we go!” 

The boat turned as though ona pivot. 
We dodged under the boom, and took 
our places on the starboard side; and 
our bow pointed back toward the center. 
I lay, watch in hand, counting the slow- 
moving seconds. 

“Forty-five, so far,” I called as the 
Nomad swept past us. 

The boats drew rapidly apart; and the 
Courser neared the buoy we had just 
passed. I glanced up at the others. 
Dickie and Charley both knew their 
business, and Bedford was a captain to 
win. His eye took in, in one compre- 
hensive glance, jib and mainsail, the 
shifting wind, the course we were to 
take, and the dark patches of water that 


. marked the squalls; and the hand on 


the tiller moved to meet the varying 
pressure with the nice adjustment and 
the unconsciousness of an engine’s gov- 
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ernor, “We ought to get that cup at 
any rate,” I thought. 

“T’ll tell you when she’s round,” said 
Charley. “Now!” 

“One, thirty-seven !” I called. 

“That’s bad,” ejaculated Charley. 

“She cut that buoy pretty close,” said 
Conaby. ‘It looked like a foul.” 

“Spill ’er a little, Dickie,” came the 
low, warning voice of Bedford. For 
answer the jib-sheet slipped out a few 
inches, and the gust passed without our 
knowing it. 

“How much do we have to give her?” 
asked Conaby, after a pause. 

“Minute and a half,” said I. 

“Thought it was one and a quarter.” 

“ New rating,” I answered; and we 
sped on in silence once more, as a crew 
should, 

I lay watching the rival boat behind 
us. There was no doubt that she was a 
good craft and first-rate sailer. At that 
distance she was a pretty sight, with 
her white bellying jib and the spread of 
mainsail behind it. I could just see a 
streak of yellow slanting deck, with 
blue and white figures clinging in a 
bunch to the upper rail of it. As I 
looked I became convinced that she was 
dropping back a little. 

“T think we’re drawing away from 
them,” I announced. 

They all glanced back. 

“Pretty hard to tell when they’re di- 
rectly astern,” said Charley. 

“The next buoy ’ll show anyway,” I 
answered. 

Bedford, with his eye on things, al- 
lowed us to decide the question without 
his help. 

As we drew near the center, it became 
apparent that we were, little by little, 
increasing our lead. It was not yet 
enough, however, to give us assurance. 
Each man of the crew, alert and keen 
to his task, knew with his whole heart 
that we needed all we could gain on the 
next leg; for in running before the 
wind, the Nomad was at least our equal. 
The three who had our fate in hand 
braced themselves to their work; and 
Conaby and I hung far out over the rail 
and watched the play of their arms, 
bared to the shoulder. The cross-waves 
darted in quick succession beneath our 
bows ; and we threw out the bubbling 
wake behind us like an unreeled rib- 
bon. 

“Tf we can gain three minutes by the 
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time we reach the Wildwood buoy,” 
said Charley, “we can hold our own on 
the run home.” 

The talk died, for thcre was no time 
for unnecessary words. 

“What’s that infernal scow out there 
trying to do?” Dickie presently called 
out in an impatient tone. 

A cat had appeared from behind the 
island a few minutes before. It was 
standing directly across our course, and 
bade fair to reach the buoy just in time 
to be in our way. 

“Must be an agent of the enemy’s, 
trying to stop us,” said Conaby. 

“Ahoy there!” shouted Dickie, as we 
came nearer. ‘Get out of the road!” 

The boat changed her course a point 
or two nearer us. When she had got 
directly ahead of us, she came up into 
the wind, and lay with a fluttering sail, 
evidently waiting for us. Some one 
stood up in the bow, and made a trum- 
pet with his hands. 

“Run up close to us!” he shouted. 
“Got a message for you.” 

In the strong wind and sea the cat 
was rapidly drifting out of our line; 
and it meant the loss of some seconds 
to do as he said. 

“ What the deuce can the thing want?” 
said Bedford with some impatience. 

“Oh, pass it by!” roared Dickie, glanc- 
ing hastily back at the Nomad. 

“’Twouldn’t bother us for nothing, 
though,” said Charley. 

It was too late to argue the matter. 
Bedford drew up the tiller and we 
swooped down on the little craft. As we 
grazed their bow, they threw a paper 
over to us. It fell into Dickie’s hands. 
He glanced at it and tossed it back. 
“ For the Admiral,” he said. 

“Read the thing, Al, will you?” said 
Bedford to me. I was sitting next to 
him. 

I supposed it was a joke of some sort, 
so I opened the note and read: 

‘* BEDFORD: 

‘* Will you please come in as soon as you can. 
I am in trouble and don’t know what to do, and 
there's no one here that I know very well. Oh, 
could you Possibly come in now? TI must see 
some one, Hastily, 

‘*MayME LorIMeR.” 

“Uhm, this is something confound- 
edly private, I imagine,” said I, handing 
him the note. 

Bedford read it, and his face went 
blank. 


“ What the deuce ?” he gasped. 
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“It may be a trick,” I suggested. 

Bedford looked at the paper, and 
shook his head. “It’s her writing,” he 
said. “Now isn’t that just like a wo- 
man?” 

“Like some women,” I admitted. 

“Tf she asked me to cut off a leg 
or anything easy.” 

He read the note over again, and I 
suppose was struck by its urgent tone. 
“For Heaven’s sake, old man, what am 
I to do? Give me somé advice, can’t 
you?” he whispered, 

“Go on and win the cup, of course,” 
I answered. “I can’t suggest going in, 
you know; they’d throw me overboard.” 

He looked up at the slanting mast. “I 
wish a halyard ’ud break, or something.” 

“ Dickie ’d insist on going aloft and 
holding the sail up himself, if it did,” I 
said. 

“If the rudder broke, they might 
make me use an oar,” he reflected. 
“‘ Besides if 

“Oh, nothing ’ll break, Bed,” said I, 
“so you might as well make up your 
mind to go on.” 

“That’s the devil of it,” he answered. 
“The old boat’s built for good work. 
She’ll do anything you want of her— 
except break down. That she won’t 
do.” 

The sweep of the wind carried our 
words away from the others, I suppose. 
In the excitement of the race they paid 
little attention to the incident of the 
note ;' but they could not help noticing 
the preoccupation of the helmsman. 

“What's the matter with you, Bed?” 
called Charley in some impatience. 
“We've been boxing all round the com- 
pass in the last two minutes,” 

Bedford pulled himself together, and 
turned his attention to the business of 
steering. We had passed the center- 
buoy, and were now standing on the 
starboard tack in the work of beating 
down to Wildwood. We sailed on in 
silence for a few minutes. Presently 

Dickie twisted his head around. 

“What’s the note about, Bedford ?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, it’s a—it’s a big joke,” he an- 
swered, not very readily, but with some 
truth. “Wait till we get in. Here, 
take the helm a minute, Al, will you?” 
he continued. “I think there are some 
weeds caught on the bobstay.” 

Bed, I knew, could tell by a kind of 
special sense what his boat was thinking 
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about, as a jockey feels the sensations 
of the horse. So I took the helm, inno- 
cently enough, and he went forward 
and leaned over the bow. 

He was so long in getting the thing 
fixed, that Dickie called out, “ What’s 
up?” 

o Think the stay’s weak; but I can’t 
quite see,” he shouted back. 

He worked at it a little longer, and 
then came back and took the tiller again. 

The wind had risen a little, and the 
gusts came thick and heavy. Now and 
again the Medaska would stand erect, 
and shake herself free from the squalls ; 
then she would lean to once more, and 
skim on over the sunlit crests of the 
waves. It was a day for good seaman- 
ship. We pulled our caps down over 
our eyes, and worked her through the 
wind. 

“There’s a dirty black one ahead,” 
called out Dickie presently. ‘“ Look out, 
Bed.” 

The dark spot of ruffled water drew 
rapidly nearer. As it struck us, we 
lay farther over, and Bedford pulled 
up the tiller to meet it. The rigging 
strained under the load, and, looking 
forward, I saw the end of the bowsprit 
spring up an inch or so, and the luff of 
the jib slacken. 

“ Jib-halyard’s slipped,” called Dickie, 
who saw the loosened canvas, but not 
the cause of it. 

“Give it a pull, Conaby,’ 
sharp order of the captain. 

Conaby hurried to do as he was told. 
The first strength of the gust had passed 
us, and in the momentary lull that fol- 
lowed we fell to a level keel. In the 
same instant, however, the body of the 
squall hit us, like a palpable thing, and 
we heeled over on our beam ends be- 
fore it. 

“It’s not the halyard !” I cried. 
the bow a“ 

There came a sudden cracking sound. 
I saw Conaby with the rope in his hand 
fall backward; at the same time the 
bowsprit tore up from the deck, and the 
jib came flapping back against the mast, 
carrying the wreck of the shattered spar 
with it. 

We all sat in a dazed silence for a 
second or two, while Conaby picked 

himself up from beneath the lee seats. 
Dickie was the first to find words. 

“Be-el-zebub !”’ he gasped. 

“Well, better not let her swing round 


, 


came the 


“It's 
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before the wind that way,” cried Char- 
ley, and, seizing an oar, he began to 
scull her nose about. 

“Tt’s no good,” said Bedford, mourn- 
fully ; “we might as well go in.” 

“Perhaps we could rig up an oar for 
the bowsprit,” suggested Dickie. “I'll 
sit on there and hold it down.” 

The swish of the Nomad’s bows, plow- 
ing through the water behind us, be- 
came audible ; and we all glanced back. 
In a minute, she came abreast of us, 
running as close as she could without 
changing her course. 

“Oh, thank you !” bawled her crewin 
unison, as they saw us lying with shak- 
ing sails and a broken bow. 

“ Why the devil don’t you keep your 
boat in order, Bed?” said Dickie. “It’s 
all your fault for not knowing the bob- 
stay was weak, before we started.” 

Bedford winged ; was it guilt ? for he 
was the most careful captain on the 
lake. 

“Well, we’re down, and we might as 
well admit it,” he said. “Let her go.” 

We swung round before the wind, 
and began to move once more. 

“ Set out the spinnaker,” ordered Bed- 
ford laconically. 


“ You seem to bein some hurry, Bed,” 


said Charley curiously. “I don’t feel 
so anxious to get back, myself.” 
Bedford made no answer. He was 
sailing the J/edaska for all there was in 
her, as if he were stillon arace. Our 
whole course to the club-house was be- 
fore the wind ; and we were in as good 
condition for running in this way, as 
though no accident had happened. 
“For sweet pity’s sake,” groaned 
Dickie, as the full significance of the 
calamity struck him, “ put me ashore on 
the island. I lose a box of marshmal- 
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lows and a hat on this; and it’s ten 
days to pay-day.” 

“Can’t make the landing without a 
jib,” said Bedford ; and we scudded on. 

We reached the club-house dock in a 
few minutes, filed out, and walked up 
to the porch under a volley of questions 
and exclamations. 

“ How did it happen, Marvin ?” “Race 
over, Beddie !” “ Hard luck, old man !” 
“Oh, Mr. Marvin, I’m so sorry !” 

Bedford paid no attention to these re- 
marks, but strode about the club-house, 
evidently looking for something. I sat 
down with Dickie and Charley to be 
talked to; and when I next thought of 
Bedford he had disappeared altogether. 
I thought I knew what was the cause. 


* * * * * * 


I learned afterward that Miss Lorimer 
had got a telegram, saying that her 
mother was very sick in a little town ten 
or fifteen miles from White Bear, where 
she had gone on avisit. Miss Lorimer, 
being all alone (her father had gone 
somewhere, too),immediately got scared, 
and, not knowing what to do, sent a note 
out to Bedford. 

I believe they took a carriage, as soon 
as he got to shore from the race, and 
drove to the town where her mother 
was. What happened, or whether any- 
thing happened, during the ride and af- 
terward, I don’t know. It was a beau- 
tiful day for a drive, barring the wind, 
which, of course, was not go strong on 
land as it had been on the water. Mrs. 
Lorimer didn’t die, for I saw her myself 
a day or so afterward ; but two months 
later all doubts on the subject of whether 
Mayme and Bedford were ever going to 
be engaged were set at rest, and, as 
was fitting, I was best man. 
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HE walls of log are thick and stout ; 
The rugged hearth is wide and gray ; 
The roof will keep the thin winds out— 
The fire will chase the frosts away ; 
While we take comfort merrilee, 
And spin brave yarns above the tea, 


Lacobie tells of caribou 
And long, gray wolves, in Labrador ; 
And Stanley sings the red canoe ; 
And Dick expounds his Micmac lore ; 
While I talk glibly as I can, 
With one eye on the frying-pan. 


We talk of deeds in field and wood, 
Of fir-clad hills and miles of spruce— 
The alder-swamp’s gray solitude— 
The trampled shelter of the moose ; 
And when the bacon is fried brown 
We let the conversation down. 


Our snowshoes stand against the wall— 
They need good rest, for they have gone 
Down forest trails, where shy beasts call— 
A giant journey since the dawn. 
I wonder if they ever tire 
And want to lounge about the fire? 


What matters it tho’ winds blow chill 
And foot the drifts about our door, 
When we have fire-light, and good-will, 
And bear-skins strewn upon the floor, 
And bacon, and a pot of tea 


To make the time go merrilee? 


THEODORE ROBERTS, 


HUNTING WILD YAK ; 


WITH THE SIFAN THIBETANS. 


BY WILLIAM JAMESON REID, 


Author of “ Through Unexplored Asia,” etc. 


up the menacing current of the 

Kinsha- Kiang tributary of the 

Yangtse Kiang into the vast un- 
known region of eastern Thibet. Al- 
though advance was well-nigh impossi- 
ble, owing to the antipathy of the fierce 
native tribes and the rude impediments 
of Nature herself, yet by dint of plod- 
ding we had reached Dubana, where we 
had planned for a short halt, in order to 
recuperate before pushing into the still 
wilder regions to the north. 

It was a surprise, and a welcome one 
withal, to discover that the head man 
of the district, far from viewing us with 
the jealous and barbarous antipathy we 
had met with farther back, was mightily 
tickled at the idea that two “white 
princes” had condescended to visit his 
wild country. 

Among his own people he was a per- 
sonage of no small consideration. At 
the small villages downstream we had 
been frequently enlightened as to the 


F: months past we had been toiling 


dazzling effulgence of this celebrated 
luminary. His imaginary importance 
consisted in being the proud possessor 
of half a dozen guns of ancient con- 
struction and several uniforms of red 
cloth, and in having at a recent date 
visited chastisement on the head of a 
renowned brigand chief ‘ruling over the 
plain to the southward, who had repeat- 
edly made devastating incursions into 
his territory. He was a hearty, jovial 
soul, possessed of an inordinate fund of 
good humor, much given to the exalta- 
tion of his own prowess in war and in 
the hunting field. 

On our arrival he was just on the 
point of setting forth on a yak-hunting 
expedition, and, seeing that under his 
protection we might be enabled to make 
researches in the surrounding country 
without restraint or menace, we gladly 
availed ourselves of his invitation that 
we should accompany him. 

We were awakened two hours before 
daybreak by several greasy and vile- 
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smelling hands taking hold of our noses 
and arousing us to wakefulness by shut- 
ting off our breath. 

On venturing outside our tents it was 
to find that it was not purely ideal 
weather for sport, for a raw, penetrating 
drizzle, combined with almost arctic 
coldness, made the thickest of clothing 
ineffective, while low-lying clouds and 
the wind whistling down from the stern 
mountains to the north presaged snow. 
But from the time that I had entered 
the land of the Thibetans, I had felt 
the keenest anxiety to participate in a 
yak-hunt, and as one of the native 
trackers had come in the night before 
with the information that there were 
several large herds in the valley, half a 
day’s march to the south, the occasion 
was one not to be passed by. 

Our party consisted of Kuel-Li and a 
number of the head men of the village, 
Burton and myself, and four of our 
Kiangsi crew, upon whom the spirit of 
the chase exerted no appreciable fasci- 
nation, for during the preparation for 
the start they passed the time in un- 
mistakable sighings and grumblings, 
until, disgusted beyond all measure of 
endurance, I quenched their lugubri- 


ousness by threatening half-rations for 


a week to come. Then they conde- 
scended to wax more amiable. 

Amid the hullabaloo of the entire 
population of the village, who had gath- 
ered to wish us good luck, we mounted 
our restless little Sifan ponies, and after 
several hours’ riding up a steep incline 
we passed over the first range of hills 
and descended into the elongated val- 
ley beyond, where the trackers had dis- 
covered the traces of several large herds 
the day before. 

Unfortunately the weather, which had 
been threatening all morning, ceased 
menacing, and the gray clouds, hang- 
ing like a pall over the surrounding 
country, swept down with frightful fury, 
the snow descending in stinging, blind- 
ing sheets. 

We were for turning back and wait- 
ing fora more auspicious day, but to 
our remonstrances Kuel-Li turned a 
deaf ear, with the solacing information 
that none of his own party would return 
to their village without some evidence 
of their prowess in the chase, for the 
hunt had already been blessed by the 
Lamas and the deities would be angry. 
“Besides,” he added, “the fall of snow 
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will make the hunt all the more suc- 
cessful, as we will be sure to find large 
herds in the sheltered valleys and it will 
be an easy matter to track them.” 

This reasoning was more potent than 
the mere bandying of words, and slowly 
we groped our way onward over the 
uneven surface, our ponies scrambling 
and sliding down the steep inclines. 

The sleet cut like a knife, requiring a 
stop every half-hour to take refuge in 
the lee of some sheltered spot, and a 
constant buffeting and rubbing to keep 
from freezing. 

One of the native trackers, as soon as 
we had reached one of these halting 
places, climbed to the top of the nearest 
eminence, stretched himself flat on the 
ground, and then, by means of a long, 
hollowed stick of wood, serving as a 
sort of primitive spy-glass, scanned the 
country ahead. 

We pitched camp, or rather a tempo- 
rary shelter, shortly before noontime, 
when from the top of the neighboring 
hill came the voice of the ¢em/zk shout- 
ing, “Jalao, tia, squaga lauisa” (Yak, 
lots and lots of them), as he pointed, 
with the tube with which he had been 
surveying the long valley, to the west. 

The announcement was sufficiently 
interesting to suspend the building of 
the snow-shelter ; cold, fatigue, hunger 
and all were forgotten in the excitement 
of the moment as we rushed helter- 
skelter to the top of the eminence. 

Peering through our long-range field- 
glasses we could see some Slack specks 
upon the side of a snow-clad mountain 
about three miles off. For the moment, 
however, even native curiosity was 
stifled before the wonders of our glasses. 
To them a whole nation of yaks was as. 
nothing before this new and more mar- 
velous wonder, which brought objects. 
miles away almost beneath their very 
noses. There seemed no chance of the 
wearing down their inquisitive spir- 
its concerning its magic powers until, 
as a measure of safety, we were com- 
pelled to sound the advance. 

Leaving the ponies in charge of two 
of the ¢emlzks, and unleashing our large 
mastiffs, we began the stalk over the 
snow-covered slope ahead. The most 
profound silence was insisted upon by 
our chief hunters, and all conversation 
was conducted in whispers. At the end 
of two hours, after a long and weary 
scramble over the uneven surface, we 
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were able to get within a half a mile of 
the herd, which as yet had not scented 
our presence. All was excitement now. 
The Thibetans threw aside their heavy 
coats and we followed their example. 
The dogs, well knowing what was in the 
wind, grew very impatient, tugging so 
hard at their traces that it required the 
united strength of the two ¢emliks to 
keep them in leash. 

One of the dogs succeeded in slipping 
the trace from over his head, and witha 
wild barking rushed toward the grazing 
herd before we could prevent his es- 
cape. In a moment the yak went clam- 
bering down the mountain slope and up 
the farther end of the valley in furious 
career. 

We were preparing to return to the 
shelter when Kuel-Li softened the keen- 
ness of our chagrin with the welcome 
information that they would not go far, 
owing to the storm, but would seek 
shelter in the valley on the other side of 
the slope to our left, and started off at a 
jog-trot which gave evidence that there 
was plenty of good, hard work before 
we should again have an opportunity 
for a shot. 

Yak-hunting is a pursuit that calls for 
a vast amount of endurance on the part 
of the hunter. A good long-distance 
runner will be most successful in yak- 
hunting. 

I learned this to my sorrow, for, view- 
ing with disgust the easy pace at which 
Kuel-Li was traveling, I reproached him 
for his laziness and urged him on toa 
faster pace with all the keen ardor of 
the novice. That tartly administered 
advice almost ruined me. If I had 
known that the chase was to be three or 
four miles long over a rough country, I 
should certainly have been more cir- 
cumspect, and have given the Thibetan 
credit for knowing how to conduct the 
hunt in the proper way. 

Kuel-Li evidently was determined to 
teach me a lesson, for away he went 
with the speed of a race-horse, followed 
by the ‘¢emliks, while Burton and I 
floundered and stumbled through the 
deep snow, bruising our ankles and 
“barking” our legs against the ob- 
scured boulders with a shocking disre- 
gard to our persons that would have 
done credit to the early Christian mar- 
tyrs. Now before us rose another stub- 
born range, and, cursing Thibetan stu- 
pidity, and its immediate exponents in 


particular, I was about ready to give in, 
when, looking ahead, we saw the Thi- 
betans waiting for us to come up, with 
grim smiles of commiseration lighting 
up their usually impassive faces, think- 
ing doubtless that they had given us a 
lesson which we should not soon forget. 

We were very much fatigued from 
the exciting work of the last half-hour, 
and covered with perspiration, which 
froze on our outer garments as we 
halted for a few brief moments before 
negotiating the stiff climb ahead. To 
add to our misfortunes the snow was 
now nearly a foot deep on the ground, 
light and powdery, covering every ob- 
struction, until one was roused to the 
knowledge that such obstructions really 
did exist by being thrown head first to 
the ground as he inadvertently tripped 
over some hidden boulder, 

But in an instant every hardship was 
forgotten in the news that the temlik 
from the heights had located the herd 
in a sort of semi-circular valley, and 
thatif we proceeded carefully along the 
lower slope of the range we could work 
in on them without their having a 
chance of escaping. 

In amoment more we were on the trail 
again, and the pace being much slower 
we had no difficulty in keeping up with 
the Thibetans. 

As we reached the slope of the crest 
we saw that the herd which we had been 
following previously had joined another 
fully twice as large, and were in the 
most advantageous position for a suc- 
cessful stalk. A careful survey with 
our field-glasses showed that if we pro- 
ceeded forward in a body there might 
yet be chance for them to get away 
again, so we decided to divide the party. 
I fellin behind Kuel-Li, and, making a 
widesemi-circular detour, by four o’clock 
we had climbed over the summit of the 
sterile peak barring our advance, and 
were cautiously working down the 
other side, stopping now and then to 
use the field-glasses. 

In another half hour we had reached 
the base of the slope, and from our po- 
sition we could see that the remainder 
of the party had worked down on the 
other side and were ready for the as- 
sault. Suddenly Kuel-Li, who was lead- 
ing, stepped back, his eyes shining, and 
beckoned to me. Approaching, and 
looking over his shoulder, I saw a troop 
of ten or twelve yak ona small plateau, 
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twenty feet below us and not eighty 
yards away in astraight.ine. The near- 
est to us were two sentinel guards, 
which were already sniffing the air and 
showing signs of uneasiness. An instant 
later the sharp crack of my rifle and the 
heavy roar of the cumbersome musket 
of Kuel-Li broke the silence, and peer- 
ing through the smoke we could see 
that one of the beasts had fallen, while 
the others, dazed and bewildered, were 
rushing into the amphitheatric hollow, 
from which they cou!d not escape. 

Matters could not have fitted them- 
selves better for our purpose. Burton's 
party doubtless were as busily engaged, 
for a moment after the report of my 
rifle rang out we could hear the wild 
barking of the dogs, the shouts of joy 
of the Thibetans and the rapid crackle 
of their muskets. 

With a shout we closed in on the bel- 
lowing group of yaks who, finding that 
there was no method of escape behind, 
and worried by the dogs, had gathered 
in a close circle, tossing their horns. In 
the midst of it all I could not but admire 
the splendid courage of the Sifans, 
who, throwing aside their muskets and 
armed only with their small lances, 
rushed into the belligerent group. 

Kuel-Li and I, meanwhile, turned our 
attention to a herdof half a dozen at the 
farther end of the circle, who were mak- 
ing frantic efforts to get away. Load- 
ing as we ran, we advanced to within a 
distance of fifty feet and fired. As we 
glanced through the smoke we could 
see that our shots had not been futile, 
for the largest of the herd, a fierce- 
looking bull, was hard hit. 

As we advanced still nearer, he 
caught a glimpse of us, and then with 
head lowered, his wicked little eyes 
fiercely snapping, he charged toward 
the spot where we had taken shelter. 

At this moment one of the ¢fem/liks 
came up with two muskets, loaded with 
an extra heavy charge, which, rushing 
with the most amazing temerity to 
within a few feet of the great beast, he 
emptied into the lumbering mass of 
flesh. Although mortally wounded, the 
yak struggled on for fifty feet further, 
and then dropped. 

We counted sixteen wounds in his 
body, and three in his head, one having 
fractured his skull, and three having 
penetrated through the lungs; yet he 
had managed to live for fully ten min- 
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utes when, by all logical events, he 
should have been dead. Knowing with 
what force a bullet is projected at almost 
point-blank range, I could not help be- 
ing amazed at the supernatural strength 
displayed by the animal in resisting such 
tremendous wounds. 

Leaving the body of the bull to be cut 
up by the temliks, we chased after the 
two others, whom we eventually came 
upon in athick copse of tamarisk. They 
were far less suspicious and aggressive 
than the bull, for we were enabled to 
approach within thirty feet of them, and 
by a couple of well-directed shots se- 
cured them both. 

The yells from Burton’s party, and 
the almost incessant crackle of their 
guns gave notice that they were hotly 
engaged, and we rushed toward their 
position, to see a wildly confused mass 
of bellowing yaks and growling dogs, 
engaged in furious combat. As I pressed 
forward, I heard a roar and a crash in 
the bush beside me, and out rushed a 
bull, covered with foam and flecked with 
streaks of blood from several wounds, 
I had just time to throw myself flat on 
the ground to one side as he thundered 
past, and hastily scrambling to my feet, 
to take refuge behind a friendly boul- 
der, when he had turned, and once more 
was rushing toward me. My hat had 
fallen to the groundas I fell, and to this 
the brute first turned hisattention. Then 
he descried me behind the boulder. 

My one chance of escape lay in dodg- 
ing around the boulder ‘until he should 
be tired out, as my gun had been lost in 
the fall. Again and again he charged, 
sometimes coming against the boulder 
with such force as to fall on his knees, 
and at other times rushing so rap- 
idly around the obstruction that his 
horns almost touched me. Nothing but 
force of will kept me on my feet. Na- 
ture was well-nigh exhausted. The in- 
furiated beast seemed to recognize this 
fact, for his charges grew faster, and I 
was almost ready to give up, when I 
heard the yell of one of the /emlzks 
close beside me. With his long spear 
he waited until the beast made its next 
charge, and then made a lunge at its 
huge body. It was a magnificent dis- 
play of courage, and I almost forgot my 
exhaustion as I watched it. My rescuer 
shouted something, and with an open 
knife in his hand, strode forward. As 
the bull lowered his head to charge, the 
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man seemed to catch him by the horns. 
There was a cloud of snow, then the 
bull was on his back, his limbs quiver- 
ing in death, while the ¢emlzk gave me 
a grunt that might have expressed sur- 
prise or a thousand other emotions, and 
rejoined the pursuing party. 

It was the expressed intention of the 
Sifans to follow this herd to the death, 
and I knew that Burton would remain 
with them. Therefore, the best thing 
for me to do was to return to the “ig- 
nak,” or shelter, while I still had some 
daylight to assist me. This was no easy 
task; but, groping my way painfully 
over the trail, now almost obscured by 
snow, by eight o’clock I crawled into 
the welcome shelter. 

Two hours later the hunting party 
returned after an unsuccessful pursuit, 
for the rest of the herd, aided by the 
growing darkness, had been able to 
escape. 

We had been able to secure three 
large bulls and half a dozen cows, which 
the femliks spent the night in cutting 
up and transferring to the sledges; and 
early on the following morning we re- 
traced our way over the snow-covered 
moor toward Dubana. 
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As we drew near to the village late in 
the afternoon, we were greeted with a 
concourse of jubilant and wildly howl- 
ing natives, who gathered about us with 
unconcealed glee, patting us on the 
backs and dancing round with every 
token of joy atthe good cheer in prospect. 

The wonders of our “ magic glasses” 
were told from lip to lip, and the Sifans 
were so profuse in their congratulations 
and compliments that we suddenly 
found ourselves raised to the position of 
public benefactors. 

We could not complain of their hos- 
pitality, for, with the air of well-bred 
connoisseurs and epicures to boot, fires 
were lighted, and a grand feast was 
soon in progress, while every few mo- 
ments the flap of our tent would be 
raised and a greasy hand would be 
thrust into the opening, holding forth a 
huge morsel of half-baked flesh. Not 
to be deficient in courtesy, we gulped 
down several of these choice tidbits with 
Christian fortitude, but welcomed that 
moment when we could roll ourselves 
in our blankets and sleep the‘sleep of 
utter exhaustion, which only one who 
has endured the pleasures of a Thibetan 
yak-hunt can know. 


A HAUNTING SONG. 


HE yachtsman sings of the bounding waves 
I And a life on the deep blue sea— 
Of a bark that bows to the crested surge, 
And the breath of the ocean free. 
But give me a dog that is keen of scent, 
And a gun that is tried and true, 
An autumn day when the dawn wind stirs, 
And the woods that are steeped in dew. 
There is the sport that is best of all, 
In the light of the forest gray ; 
For what can excel the keen delight 
Of hunting at break of day, 


Let others sing of the trout that leap 
From the pools in the rippling brook, 

And the thrill of joy as the click-reel hums 
When the ‘‘ good ones” rise to the hook. 

But sing me the song of the sylvan glades, 
And the echoing rifle call, 

As it rings out clear on the frosty air, 
From brush by the old stone wall. 

Ah, that is the song that I love the best, 
And a song that is sweet alway— 

The song that breathes of the autumn woods— 
Of hunting at break of day. 

W. TyLer OLCcort, 
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AMATEUR SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


ROWING. 


INTER-UNIVERSITY ROWING IN 1899. 


HE past rowing 
season was un- 
usually replete 
with interest, 

not alone for the un- 
dergraduate with boat- 
ing proclivities, but for 
the older man also,who 
is anxious to see his 
favorite sport assume 
the position itdeserves. 
There was less diver- 
sity of ‘‘ strokes” than 
heretofore, and one 
university found and 
tried a system of se- 
lection that must un- 
questionably become the vogue at all our col- 
leges. Harvard treated us to a remarkable 
series of victories, and the Wisconsin crew fur- 
nished the great surprise of the season. 

In my judgment, however, the season's feat- 
ure which will stand out most prominently 
when the history of intercollegiate rowing is 
written, is the sportsmanlike attitude toward 
each other of the Yale and Harvard oarsmen 
and coaches at New London and during train- 
ing; the atmosphere of the quarters and 
launches was so different from what it used to 
be. Mutual suspicion, secrecy, ‘‘ spotting,” and 
all the nonsense that formerly prevented mutual 
respect and hearty good-fellowship, were con- 
spicuously absent. The crews practiced in plain 
sight of each other and were not afraid to do 
so. The oarsmen bore themselves like men 
who were taking part ina noble sport. Their 
captains were of a high order of sportsman- 
ship. Their coaches were gentlemen who knew 
what was due their position, At last it was re- 
alized that the crew best on the day of the race, 
not the one that succeeded best during training 
in deceiving its rival, was likeliest to win. To 
turn out such a crew, regardless of what the 





other fellows were doing, was the supreme, ab- 
sorbing object of the training period. 

A contra incident of the training at Pough- 
keepsie will serve to point the moral we have 
tried to preach during the last eight years. A 
certain freshmen crew, in charge of a well- 
known coach, during practice there one even- 
ing, came up with a wnzversiy crew as to 
whose capabilities little had been learned dur- 
ing its short sojourn on the course. The uni- 
versity crew, in obedience to the command of 
its coach, stopped rowing, presumably to let 
the freshmencrew goby. The freshmen crew, 
at the behest of its coach, also stopped, but 
from a different motive. The university crew, 
after waiting a moment, started up again ; 
likewise the freshmen. The university stopped 
again; ditto the freshmen. The same thing 
happened several times, with variations such 
as that when the university turned, hoping to 
escape its tormentor and to be permitted to 
practice in peace, the freshmen crew also 
turned, Finally the university crew got under 
way and kept at it; whereupon the freshmen 
pursued and—oh ! what joy !—‘‘ beat ” the uni- 
versity some lengths in the two miles, about, of 
the supposed race. Then, for the first time, 
the rival coaches addressed each other, the uni- 
versity coach courteously congratulating the 
other upon his good freshmencrew. The latter 
was delighted, and that night there was much 
jubilation at the college quarters whose fresh- 
men so ‘‘easily ” defeated the dark horse of 
the regatta. If they could accomplish /¢hat, 
what would not their university crew, a much 
better one, do? Those visiting the quarters 
were regaled with the tale of how the freshmen 
worried the aforesaid university crew. What 
a clever thing it was to do! The wretched 
sportsmanship of all never occured to either 
coach or oarsman, and the folly of it all was 
made apparent, and its fun turned to gall when, 
a few days later, the worried university crew 
left the university crew of the freshmen’s uni- 
versity lengths and lengths to the rear in the 
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race and administered to it one of the severest 
and least expected defeats in the history of 
rowing. 

Now let us look at another picture, a sample 
of the new order of things, which we have 
hoped for long and felt confident of witnessing 
some day. One evening, two days before the 
races at New London, in fact, the Yale launch, 
after having followed the Yale crews during 
their afternoon practice, steamed in close to 
the Harvard quarters, whence the ’varsity and 
freshmen were just about starting. The launch 
carried the Yale coaches and several Blue oars- 
men. Captain Higginson, of Harvard, as soon 
as his crew came within hailing distance, 
called out to the Yale ’varsity coach, ‘‘ Won’t 
you come on our launch and follow us in our 
practice? Bring with you anyone you wish— 
all on board your launch, if you please.” The 
invitation was graciously accepted by the 
coach and several others, including the Yale 
captain. Not only so, but the Yale launch fol- 
lowed the Harvard crews, merely keeping at a 
safe distance, so as not to interfere with the 
coaching or practice. The Harvard crews 
raced against each other for short pieces. There 
was absolutely no ‘‘ rowing dark.” The prac- 
tice took place on the course itself, where all 
who chose to look could see plainly. 


This was not an isolated event, for at other 
times during practice the Harvard coaches and 
others followed the Yale crews in the Yale 
launch. Did Harvard or Yale row one whit dif- 
ferentintheraces because of this friendly, sports- 
manslike conduct? Did not the crews and 


coaches respect themselves and one another 


more because of it? Which kind of sports- 
manship will you advocate in the future, the 
Poughkeepsie or the New London? Ask fair- 
minded Yale and Harvard oarsmen who have 
experienced both kinds, which they prefer. 
One is the kind you would naturally expect of 
men who depend less upon ability than upon 
tricks, in whose eyes winning is everything, be 
the means and the resultant effect upon char- 
acter what they may. The other is the kind 
you would expect of gentlemen, amateurs in 
the proper sense of the word, participants in a 
noble sport for the love of it rather than of 
victory pure and simple—sportsmen capable of 
respecting an honorable opponent and of loving 
him for the race he can give them. 


The new order of things is the one that 
must ultimately prevail. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that a healthy-minded youth ever felt 
really proud of his achievements as a spy, or 
that the crew that ‘‘ rowed dark” gloried for 
long in their hearts over the feat. Tricks such 
as these never won, or had the slightest effect 
upon, a race. The initiation of true sports- 
manlike feeling during training, then, is, in our 
judgment, the chief feature of this year’s 
rowing. 

The manner of selecting crews followed at 
Harvard this year is the next most important 
feature to be commemorated. Briefly described, 
this isthe system : In the autumn a few scratch 
crews are got together with the idea of bringing 
out latent rowing material. A race, or series 
of races, is rowed in November. In the winter 
candidates for the class crews are invited to 
present themselves at the Weldand Newell Boat 
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Clubs, without regard to the make-up of the 
university and freshmen crews. Crews outside 
of these clubs may also be organized. In 1899 
upward of three hundred men came forward 
and received competent coaching. There were, 
we understand, in April, at least twenty eight- 
oared crews to be seen daily on the Charles. 
These crews represented the various classes 
and clubs. Series of races were arranged 
among them, whereby the number of men and 
crews was gradually diminished. By the final 
race of one series the freshmen crew was prac- 
tically selected. By the final race of the other 
series the university crew was substantially se- 
lected, although not definitely m&ade up until 
shortly before eight men and four substitutes 
were taken to New London. All who tried for 
the crews, therefore, had a chance to enjoy the 
thrill of, and to show what they could do in, 
actual racing, and did not have to put up with 
months of monotonous gymnasium or river 
work, 


The eight men who represented Harvard at 
New London proved themselves, before leav- 
ing Cambridge, to be good oarsmen under rac- 
ing conditions and gained invaluable racing 
experience. How many years is it since a 
Harvard crew su¢cessfully withstood the deter- 
mined spurt of a strong Yale eight as did this 
year’s crew? ‘ 


It has been said in some newspapers that the 
Yale crew was not up to the average of recent 
years. This, in our judgment, is absolutely 
incorrect. Dr, Gallaudet and his associates 
proved themselves to be as good coaches as 
Yale ever had, They turned out a remarkably 
fine crew, one full of dash and of great power. 
That the men did not row as smoothly as the 
Harvard eight, was due to no lack of good 
coaching. It rowed infinitely better than the 
Yale crews of 1897 and 1898. Men will always 
be found to decry the ability of the coach who, 
in his first year, gets beaten. Thechange from 
a coach of long-established reputation to one 
who has his reputation still to make, always 
offers opportunity for the carping critic, the 
laudator temporzs act?, Dr, Gallaudet can 
safely ignore such criticism, and the boating 
authorities at Yale should not disturb him. 
Had the process of selection at New Haven 
given the same amount of racing experience 
to the oarsmen as the Cambridge system, the 
result might have been different. 


The racing experience gained during the 
spring by the Crimson eight is, in our judg- 
ment, the thing which made victory for Har- 
vard reasonably certain, other conditions being 
what they were. Captain Higginson’s men 
were an even lot, strong, not too heavy, and 
well trained physically. They were finished 
oarsmen and good watermen. They knew 
what they were about and were capable of 
being coached—of learning something from 
their coach, Mr. E. C. Storrow, who worked: 
faithfully and most intelligently. He knew 
what he wanted to teach and how to teach it. 
His ‘‘stroke” was substantially that of Mr. 
Lehmann, with unimportant modifications. The 
boat was rigged in the old way—swivel oar- 
locks and seats in a straight line. Mr. Storrow 
succeeded in doing what no Harvard coach of 
the past ten years has succeeded in—he got his 
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men together. They rowed in perfect unison, 
with a snap and dash much more characteristic 
of Yale crews. They won, not because the 
other crew was poor, or poorly coached, but 
because they rowed the same stroke in justa 
shade more finished style, and had gained entire 
confidence in themselves. 


The triple Harvard victory was deserved. 
The Yale freshmen were poor. The three bow 
oars were enough to spoil any crew. On the 
other -hand, the Harvard freshmen were ex- 
cellent, as smooth and finished as the univer- 
sity crew. The race between the four substi- 
tutes of Yale and Harvard proved an interest- 
ing innovation and a great success, Anything 
that will relieve training of its grindis to be en- 
couraged, and the more boat-races there are at 
each regatta each year, the sooner will come 
into existence that American Henley which is 
bound to come some day. 


Reverting to Poughkeepsie, Pennsylvania’s 
victory and the magnificent race rowed by Wis- 
consin upset a good many predictions. Penn- 
sylvania’s ‘‘stroke” has been often described ; 
it is more like a scoop than a long stroke in 
the water, There seem to be, first, no begin- 
ning; second, a hard dash in the middle, and 
third, a tug with the arms at the finish. How 
such a stroke wins four-mile races against even 
average crews, is a mystery. Ellis Ward's 
men were beautifully together ; their time and 
watermanship excellent ; their action smooth 


and finished, and they were a powerful lot ; 
but their ‘‘ stroke,” or system, seemed radically 
wrong. They won; perhaps that is the most 


effective answer to all criticism. Nev ertheless, 
it is not conclusive, and we shall not believe 
their stroke to be correct until it has demon- 
strated its superiority over such a crew as Wis- 
consin would have been with a week’s further 

ractice. The latter rowed in proper style, 

ut seemed to be rough. Their roughness it 
was that misled the critics, It did not seem 
possible that such a ragged crew, as it was the 
Saturday before the race, could defeat a crew 
like Cornell's. But Mr. McConville’s men 
probably rowed far better in the race than in 
practice, while on the Hudson. Their swing 
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was excellent, long and even, Their stroke in 
the water was very long. In fact, they rowed 
in almost the same style as the Yale, Harvard, 
and Cornell crews, greater emphasis being laid 
on the swing and length in the water. 

Cornell's ’varsity was a disappointment. It 
was distinctly inferior to the recent crews that 
Courtney has turned out. The freshmen were 
only fair, although good enough to win. There 
was lacking the finish and unison that have 
been such conspicuous features of the last two 
years. Strength seemed to be present, but 
somehow the crew did not know how to apply 
it. No fault can be found with the ‘‘ stroke”; 
it was absolutely correct in principle. The 
difficulty was solely with the execution; the 
men, especially three of them, being unable 
to do what they were told, or to hold their 
form. 

Columbia was, in practice, the most deceptive 
looking of all the crews. They seemed to have 
power, They unquestionably had it. Their 
pace was not what it should have been, yet 
they looked fast and much better than they 
proved to be, Their great fault was rowing 
short. Smoothness of ‘‘ run between strokes” 
was the thing aimed at above all else at the cost, 
it seemed to us, of speed and genuine hard work. 
The uneven swing, hurried in the first part, 
and slowed down toward the stretcher, must 
go. It is out of date. Wisconsin’s race and 
speed, to say nothing of Pennsylvania’s, dem- 
onstrated that. 


On the whole, with the exception of Cornell's, 
the’varsity crews of 1899 were up to the average, 
and Yale and Harvard above it. These two 
crews would, in our judgment, have easily de- 
feated any that rowed at Poughkeepsie. The 
Harvard freshmen were the only freshmen 
crew above the average; the others were rather 
poor. 


Never before has the prospect of rowing in 
our colleges and universities been so bright. 
It remains only for the development on right 
lines to extend, asit inevitably will, and rowing 
will come to its own as the foremost and the 
healthiest of our college pastimes. 

CHASE MELLEN. 
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FOOTBALL. 


HE football season is now fully under 
way, and the big battles of the Inter- 
collegiate series are close at hand, Early 
impressions are often very misleading, 
but there seems littie in the first games 

of the fall to show that we must expect any 
material changes in the relative positions of the 
leading teams. The University of Pennsyl- 
vania, once, at least, the most formidable eleven 
of the East, appears to have slumped a little— 
or is Brown improving enough to join the 
leaders?—while Yale’s football light, which 
flickered and spluttered fitfully last season, be- 
gins to burn brighter again. Cornell, West 
Point and the Indians have yet to be fully tested, 
while nothing sensational has, at this writing, 
been accomplished by any of the minor elevens. 

The situation at Yale is probably the most in- 
teresting of all. Here is the home of the great- 
est football knowledge that our colleges can 
boast of, and the weak showing of her 1898 
team was a great disappointment to the loyal 
alumni throughout the country. No matter 
how much Yale may suffer in other branches of 
sports, it is impossible to eclipse her star in foot- 
ball, so long as big, strong men who are ca- 
pable of learning are among her students. It 
does not take even a very close student of col- 
legiate football to appreciate the fact that Yale 
has turned out better teams from so-called 
‘‘green” material than from the ‘‘stars” of 
former seasons. The lesson of 1897 is still 
strong in the minds of the Princeton and Har- 
vard coaches, and the absence at Yale of bril- 
liant players from last season will probably not 
again lead her opponents into the same state of 
overconfidence that proved so costly two years 
ago. 

— a swarm of young players, most of 
whom have been taught the rudiments of foot- 
ball on their preparatory school teams, have 
been drilled into excellent shape, and in one or 
two of the early October games they showed 
surprising form. In fact, the veterans of last 
season, most of them, anyway, might find it 
difficult this fall to get their old places back on 
the Yale team, for the Blue will be represented 
this season by a very much stronger eleven than 
last autumn’s, 

At Harvard, a determined effort is being 
made to keep the play up to the standard set 
last season, and the coaches are fighting hard 
to prevent the players from falling back into 
the old rut, inspired by overconfidence. The 
Cambridge eleven is particularly fortunate in 
again having most of its star players from last 
year’s brilliant team, and also in the services 
of the greatest of all its old half-backs, Dib- 
blee, who will have charge of the coaching 
this fall. The absence of Haughton, the great 
punter who contributed so much toward the 
success of the Crimson last season, has been par- 
tially made up by the discovery that Hallowell 
can kick, too ; and it is probable that last year's 
end will be used considerably for this work. 

Only two years ago Yale set the — of 
having a line-player do her punting, and Cham- 
berlain was repeatedly called upon to drop back 
from his position at tackle because McBride 
was unable to punt profitably. Hare frequently 
dropped back from his place at guard to punt 


for Pennsylvania last season, and now Harvard 
proposes to use an end for this purpose. It 
has long been part of the duties of the quarter- 
back, as well as the full-back, to kick; and half- 
backs are frequently used for this work, so the 
center is now alone exempt from punting. 
With the constant increase in kicking that mod- 
ern play is developing, and the training of line- 
men to punt as well as the backs, the progress 
of the game is steadily toward real football, as 
played with the feet, in contradistinction to 
what some one has described as ‘‘ rushball.” 

The Princeton management is particularly 
fortunate this season in keeping all but three 
of its last year’s winning team, but the vete- 
rans are still a long cry from the form they 
showed against Yale last November. There is 
an unusual wealth of promising material in the 
incoming class at oid Nassau, too, so that the 
Tigers are well supplied with strong substi- 
tutes, and have every encouragement to turn 
out a winning team again. As it is, their sched- 
ule does not promise any too much hard train- 
ing, and the coaches will have to keep the older 
men close at their work if they do not wanta 
repetition of the downfall of 1897, when so 
many of the men lacked the hardening that 
comes only from plenty of hard play. 

At Philadelphia there is much woe because 
of Brown's tie game, and Coach Woodruff at 
once overhauled his material for a thorough 
shaking-up. However, those who saw the 
Providence players stop the guards-back for- 
mation, once so much dreaded, are satisfied 
that many of its terrors have disappeared, now 
that it is betterknown. When this clever trick 
of Woodruff’s was new, it cut up the oppo- 
nents’ lines for many victories, but, now that 
its combinations are better known, it is no 
longer so profitable, and Pennsylvania may 
find straight football quite as useful against 
Harvard and Cornell. Even with such guards 
as Hare and McCracken to carry the ball, and 
astrong set of backs behind the line, the Quak- 
ers were not able to beat Brown, although it 
must be admitted that the opponent’s single 
touchdown was the direct result of a bad fum- 
ble behind the Pennsylvania line. 

Cornell is blessed with a goodly number of 
her experienced men of last.season, and, al- 
though her earlier games were disappointing, 
the eleven showed excellent form against Will- 
iams ; and with Haughton, of Harvard’s cham- 
pion eleven, to coach them, the Ithaca students 
are hoping for a team that will beat Pennsyl- 
vania this season. The Carlisle Indians are 
said to be in better condition than ever before, 
and with Hudsor again behind their line, 
some of the crack elevens are wondering al- 
ready how they are going to shut them out. 

Hudson’s phenomenal success last season at 
kicking goals from the field has borne some 
fruit in at least one direction already, although 
none of the big teams has yet attempted this 
much-neglected method of scoring, nor made 
any special efforts to produce drop-kicking 
backs among its players. Bucknell has pro- 
duced a second Hudson in Mathewson, a full- 
back who kicked two goals from the field against 
Pennsylvania in their — against the Quak- 
ers. In these days of stubborn defence and 
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short gains it is difficult to understand why the 
coaches of the ‘‘ big four” do not spend more 
time in developing goal-kickers who can be re- 
lied upon to score when a third down is reached 
and the ball is still fifteen or twenty yards away 
from the goal of a defensively strong antago- 
nist. 

However, the season is still young, and we 
may yet see many goals from the field, even in 
the big games, Let us hope so, for this kind 
of play shows the highest development of mod- 
ern football. 


IMPORTANT GAMES OF THE 
COLUMBIA, 30; WALTON, 6. 


Columbia College, once the proud possessor 
of a high-class football team, made her re-entry 
into the football arena this season with a game 
against the Walton team, which they played 
September 23d, at Margaretville, N. Y. The 
candidates for positions on the Columbia eleven 
had been up in the Catskill Mountains for some 
preliminary practice, and the game served to 
give them a taste of the kind of work that 
would be needed. This ended the season of 
preliminary training, and the Columbia candi- 
dates returned to New York for their regular 
practice the following day. 

CORNELL, 42; COLGATE, 0, 

Colgate University sent her eleven to Ithaca, 
September 23d, to oppose the Cornell team in 
their first game of the season, and the visitors 
were easily beaten. Starbuck, the star full- 
back of the Cornell team, George Young, last 
season’s crack quarter-back, and Walbridge, 
the clever half-back, who has come to Cornell 


MONTH. 


this fall from Lafayette, did the best work for 
the home team, and quickly rolled up a big 
score. Colgate offered only a poor defence, but 
the work of the Cornell eleven, for so early in 
the season, was particularly satisfactory to her 
friends. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
AND MARSHALL, 0; 

A large crowd watched the first game of the 
season at Philadelphia, September 27th, when 
the University of Pennsylvania beat Franklin 
and Marshall in two halves of twenty minutes 
each. Coach Woodruff had already trained the 
new men in the formations for the guards-back 
plays, and this combination was used constant- 
ly against their light opponents, whose line fell 
to pieces under such an attack. With the two 
veteran guards, Hare and McCracken, to carry 
the ball, long gains followed each other in 
quick succession and the score piled up rapidly, 
Franklin and Marshall never once gained their 
five yards by running with the ball and only 
had possession of it when they got it from the 
Quakers’ kicks. A new man, Woodiey, was 
tried at quarter for the Pennsylvania, and made 
a very favorable impression, Although he is 
very light, he promises to develop enough 
strength to take Gardiner’s place. 

YALE, 23; AMHERST, 0. 

The season opened at New Haven, Septem- 
ber 30th, with Amherst for the first ‘ trial 
horse.” Yale presented a team composed al- 
most entirely of new men, but their work was 
less ragged than might have been expected. 
Amherst did not develop even as much 
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strength as usual and never proved at all dan- 
gerous. Kiefer, an old Yale half, who was out 
of the play last fall, was the star of the game, 
making several long runs around the Amherst 
ends. McConnell, who was tried at center in 
place of Cutten, made rather a poor showing, 
and young Fincke, a brother of the former 
crack Yale quarter, who was being tried at that 
position, was unable to pass well from such an 
irregular delivery of the ball. He also at crit- 
ical points fumbled badly. The time of play 
was thirty-five minutes. 
HARVARD, 29 ; WILLIAMS, 0. 


Harvard played her first game with Williams 
at Cambridge, September 30th. The visitors 
put up a weak game and their defence proved 
very easy to break through, although the crack 
Crimson eleven did not play remarkable foot- 
ball. Williams was so weak that almost an en- 
tire team of Harvard substitutes was put in for 
the second half, and they kept on scoring. The 
feature of the game was the clever running of 
Gierasch, anew man who was tried at left half- 
back in the second half of the game, He 
made several long dodging runs that much re- 
sembled the sensational play of last year’s 
Crimson captain, Dibblee. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 20 ; LEHIGH, 0. 

The University of Pennsylvania met Lehigh 
at Philadelphia, September 30th, and wen in 
a rather disappointing game. The Quakers 
showed little snap, and Lehigh was not onl 
able to advance the ball several times herself, 
but she twice held the home team for downs, 
and got the ball without the necessity of catch- 
ing a punt. McCloskey was used at center, 
with Hare and McCracken on either side of him, 
but even this powerful center trio were unable 
torip up the Lehigh line very badly. Wallace, 
a new tackle, who was being tried in Carnett’s 
old position, made good gains while carrying 
the ball, but did not seem to understand so well 
defensive play. Lehigh’s strength was unex- 
pected, and her eleven showed up so well that 
the Pennsylvanians predicted more success for 
them this season than they had last year. 

CORNELL, I2 ; HAMILTON, 0, 

Cornell scored only 12 points against Hamilton 
at Ithaca, September 30th, and her adherents felt 
correspondingly disappointed. Coach Sweet- 
land, one of Cornell’s old star tackles, had been 
coaching Hamilton,and the team showed the re- 
sult of his hard work. The home players had to 
work for both of their touchdowns, and soon 
foundthat hard line-bucking was theirmost prof- 
itable play. Hamilton stopped end runs so suc- 
cessfully that it was almost useless to attempt 
them. The Cornell players, for the most part, 
showed good individual work, but their team 
play was very ragged, and the interference 
given to the backs was wofully unprotective. 
The heavy Cornell center men found in front 
of them a fatal weakness in Hamilton’s team. 

COLUMBIA, 26 ; RUTGERS, 0. 

Columbia played her first regular game with 
Rutgers, at New Brunswick, N. J., October 3d, 
and won. The New Yorkers showed excellent 
strength in running plays, and Coach Sanford 
had perfected their attack far beyond Rutgers’ 
defence. The usual early-season fumbling and 
poor interference frequently prevented further 
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scoring, but on the whole the game was encour- 
aging to the supporters of the Blue-and-white. 
ones, a full-back with some experience in the 
Vest, put up a star game, and to his brilliant 
running was due much of the scoring. Near 
the end of the first half one of the Rutgers 
backs got through Columbia's line for a long 
run, and then, for the only time during the 
game, was the visitors’ goal in danger. Colum- 
bia held well at the critical point, however, and 
finally got the ball and kicked it out of danger. 
The time of play was thirty-five minutes. 
HARVARD, 13 ; BOWDOIN, 0. 

Harvard's second game was almost as dis- 
couraging as her first, and the college football 
enthusiasts could see little trace of last year's 
championship form in the eleven that beat 
Bowdoin by 13 too at Cambridge, October 4th. 
Reid, Warren, Hallowell, Boal, Swain and 
other veterans were all used, but they did not 
seem to play together, and their interference 
was hopelessly weak. A new setof backs was 
used in the second half, but only one change 
was made inthe line. The result was no bet- 
ter, however, and the coaches were much dis- 
gusted at the lack of dash that Harvard showed, 

YALE, 46 ; TRINITY, O. 

The fact that her team was made up almost 
entirely of new men apparently made little 
difference to Yale, for her green players rolled 
up ascore of 46 points against Trinity at New 
Haven, October 4th. Fincke’s play at quarter 
improved materially, with a good center in 
Cunha, the big Hawaiian, who seems the most 
likely man to fill Cutten’s position this year. 
Sharpe put up astar game at half-back and 
not only made substantial gains almost every 
time he carried the ball, but also punted well. 
Kiefer, Dupee and Stillman, the veterans, each 
took a turn on the field. No less than twenty- 
three players were used during the course of 
the game. The time of play was thirty-five 
minutes. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 47 ; BUCKNELL, I0, 

Bucknell sprang a surprise on the University 
of Pennsylvania in their game at Philadelphia, 
October 4th. The home team won by a score 
of 47 to 10, but these figures do not indicate 
how close the play was. In the first half the 
visitors scored two goals from the field, and 
when time was called the score stood at only 
11 to 10, in favor of Pennsylvania, In the sec- 
ond half, however, Coach Woodruff changed 
his backs entirely, and Woodley, the young 
quarter who has been improving steadily, soon 
altered the character of the Quakers’ running 
game. The honors of the day belonged to 
Mathewson, the full-back from Bucknell, who 
kicked two clever goals from the field, at re- 
spectively 27 and 37 yards from the goal-posts. 
Weymouth, Bucknell’s right half, also dis- 
tinguished himself by several very clever runs, 
and his tackling and interference for Mathew- 
son were both very clever. The time of play 
was fifty minutes. 

BROWN, 6; TUFTS, O. 

Brown beat Tufts at Providence, October 4th, 
in a poorly played game that was not so close, 
however, as the score would indicate. Brown 
had few of her old players in the line, Hap- 
good, last year’s star tackle, doing the best 





work for his team. Baylis was used at full- 
back in place of Bates, but his punting was 
poor, and he made several disastrous fumbles. 
The Brown defence was weak, and her inter- 
ference not nearly strong enough to protect her 
runners properly, Tufts, on the other hand, 
put up a better game than was expected of her, 
and held the strong Providence team well. 
PRINCETON, 28; MARYLAND A. C, 0. 

The Princeton Tigers began a short South- 
ern trip October 6th, meeting the Maryland 
Athletic Club eleven at Baltimore. and won. 
Most of the veterans of last season’s champion 
team were used in this Princeton's first game, 
and they had no difficulty at all in ripping up 
the Baltimore line for big gains. Some of the 
fumbling was costly, however, and in one case 
Maryland’s left end picked up the ball and had 
a clear field for a touchdown, but he stumbled 
and fell. Wheeler played well at full-back, but 
it was so easy to carry the ball that he had 
little kicking to do, and practically no tackling 
at all. The Maryland men showed lack of 
physical training and practice in team work. 

HARVARD, 20; WESLEYAN, 0. 

Harvard beat Wesleyan at Cambridge, Octo- 
ber 7th, in twenty-five minutes of playing time. 
At first it looked as if the game would be close, 
but the superior attack of the Crimson forwards 
soon forced Wesleyan back, and after the first 
stubborn defence had been broken down, the 
home team scored rapidly. In the short sec- 
ond half, however, helped with substitutes in 
the Harvard team, the Wesleyan goal-line was 
crossed only once. A new punter has been 
discovered in Hallowell, last year’s star end, 
and his services were used in this game for 
kicking, although he kept his old position at 
end during other plays. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 6; BROWN, 6. 

The first big surprise of the season came in 
the Pennsylvania-Brown game at Providence, 
October 7th. Two years ago the Quakers piled 
up 40 points against Brown, and last season 
they won by 18too. With most of their best 
university men in the game, however, includ- 
ing McCloskey, Hare and McCracken, as the 
center trio, and Gardiner, Outlandand Reugen- 
berg back of the line, Pennsylvania was unable 
to overcome the Brunonians, although they had 
forty-five minutes of play in which to do it. 
Both goals were made in the first half of the 
game. Five minutes after play had started, 
there was a fumble back of the Quaker line, 
and Cuddy, a new freshman end on the Brown 
team, picked up the ball and scored from twen- 
ty-five yards out in the field. Near the end of 
the first half, Hare made a sensational run of 
thirty-five yards and scored for Pennsylvania. 
In the second half the home players held the 
mighty Pennsylvanians well, and the ball was 
kept in the center of the field for most of the 
time. Hare’s wonderful punting was the feat- 
ure of the day, and he easily outkicked Bates 
in almost every exchange of kicks. 

PRINCETON, 5 ; U. S. NAVAL CADETS, 0. 

The Princeton eleven did not show up as 
strong as was expected in the second game of 
their Southern trip, which was played at An- 
napolis, against the U. S. Naval Cadets, Oc- 
tober 7th. With seven of last year’s veterans on 
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the field, the Tigers were expected to rip up 
the Cadets’ line and score rapidly, but the game 
in Baltimore the day before and the entertain- 
ment of the players by the Baltimore A. C. had 
not improved their condition, and they did not 
show the same snap at any time during the 
game at Annapolis. There was a good deal of 
fumbling on both sides, and it was after one of 
these errors by a Cadet back that Edwards 
secured the ball near his opponents’ goal, and 
the Princeton backs soon rushed it over the 
line for the only touchdown of the game. Poe 
showed splendid form at his old position of end, 
while Wheeler's punting was unusually good. 
YALE, 28; BATES, 0. 

The unexpected strength of Bates created 
quite a surprise at New Haven, October 7th, 
where it had been supposed that Yale would 
have little more than a practice game. It was 
quite otherwise, despite the fact that 28 hard- 
earned points were piled up against the visit- 
ors in thirty-five minutes of play. The Yale 
men put up a splendid game in the first half, 
and showed more advanced team work than 
any of the other big elevens had then developed, 
though in the second half their ground-gaining 
ability fell off somewhat with seven substitutes 
on the field. Cunha, Stillman, Fincke and 
Adams held their positions throughout the 
game, and Cunha and Fincke especially dis- 
tinguished themselves. Dibblee and Daly, 
from Harvard, came on to watch the game and 
went back to Cambridge with some valuable 
pointers for their men. It is a long time since 
a team composed almost entirely of men new 
to university football have shown such good 


form as was seen in this game, and the Yale 
coaches were very much pleased with their 
play. 


CORNELL, I2 ; WILLIAMS, O. 


Cornell beat Williams at Ithaca, October 7th, 
in thirty-five minutes of actual play. The home 
team put all of its best men on the field, as it 
had been feared that the game would bea close 
one, and would tax Cornell to win. Williams 
was overmatched from the start, however, and 
seldom made gains into Cornell’s territory, 
Draper’s run of twenty-five yards just before 
the end of the first half being the longest. The 
center of her line and her backs were Cornell's 
strongest points, while the most vulnerable 
spots seemed to be at the tackles. Williams 
showed considerable strength in defensive play, 
and her line held the home players for short 
against most of the time, thus keeping the score 
down to small figures. 

COLUMBIA, 21; UNION, 0. 

Columbia met Union at Albany, October 7th. 
All of the best ’varsity men were put in the 
first half, and a score of 16 points was piled up 
before the substitutes were given a chance to 
show what material they were made of, La- 
rendon played through the game at half-back 
for Columbia, and showed excellent form, while 
in the first half, Simmons, at full-back, punted 
well and gained considérable ground. Coach 
Sanford, who is responsible for Columbia’s 
play, was rather disappointed at the fumbling 
and the looseness of the interference, but better 
team-work is expected from his men later in the 
season. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 6; U. S. MILITARY 
CADETS, 0. 

Pennsylvania State College played the U. S. 
Military Cadets at West Point, October 7th, 
and won in a game that was a big disappoint- 
ment to the military men, It seemed impossible 
for the home players to stop the interference of 
the visitors; and when they got the ball them- 
selves, the Cadets fumbled much too often for 
a winning team, For the most part of the 
time the ball was kept seesawing about the 
middle of the field, and the few times that the 
Cadets did get it within striking distance of 
the visitors’ goal-line, they were too weak to 
carry it over. 


HARVARD, 41; AMHERST, O, 


Harvard's first comparison with Yale was of- 
fered by the game against Amherst, at Cam- 
bridge, October 11th, which was won by the 
Crimson. Quarter-back Daly was in his old 
place, and instilled a wonderful amount of en- 
thusiasm into the Crimson players. Through- 
out the game, they had the Amherst line ut- 
terly at their mercy, and repeatedly made long 
runs. In the second half, with a lead of 23 
points, a full team of substitutes was put in, 
and even this patched-up team scored rapidly, 
adding 18 points more to the total. Ellis, a 
new man at half-back, showed surprising 
strength in the second half, and he is consid- 
ered a promising candidate for a permanent 
position, The time of play was forty minutes. 


PRINCETON, I2; LAFAYETTE, O. 


Princeton had feared a close game with La- 
fayette in their opening game at Princeton, 
October rith, and were not in the best condi- 
tion for it, but were surprised at the ease with 
which they won, the score of 12 to o poorly 
representing the relative skill shown by the 
two teams. Within two minutes the Tigers 
got the ball on a fumble and carried it inside 
of Lafayette’s five-yard line, only to lose pos- 
session of it on.a fumble. Princeton soon 
found her antagonists’ ends an easy opening, 
and rushed the bail down the field quickly for 
the first touchdown, Toward the end of the 
first half, however, Lafayette gave the Tigers 
a bad scare, for she carried the ball more than 
half the length of the field, until within 15 
yards of Princeton’s goal, and then tried a place- 
kick for a goal from the field. The visitors 
might have scored on this play had not Booth 
blocked the kick. Reiter’s clever running 
was the feature of the second half. The time 
of play was only 30 minutes. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
OF VIRGINIA, 6. 

The University of Pennsylvania eleven was 
scored against once more by the University 
of Virginia, at Philadelphia, October 11th, al- 
though the Quakers won the game with acom- 
fortable margin. Just before the game ended, 
the visitors scored, on a clever run by Gerstle, 
the Virginia half-back, who slipped by Penn- 
sylvania’s left end, and ran more than half the 
length of the field for an unopposed touch- 
down. Pennsylvania used a team largely made 
up of substitutes, but their interference showed 
an improvement over the Brown game. Reu- 
genberg and Coombs both played well behind 
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the line, while McCracken’s work was especially 
good in the line. The time of play was 37 
minutes, J. PARMLY PARET. 


CALENDAR OF IMPORTANT FOOTBALL GAMES IN THE 
EAST. 
Oct. 22—Harvard vs. Carlisle Indians, at Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Yale vs. Columbia, at New York. 
Princeton vs. Cornell. at Ithaca, N. Y. 
Dartmouth vs. U.S. Military Cadets, at West 
Point, N. Y. 
Bowdoin vs. Tufts, at New Brunswick. N. J. 
Swarthmore vs. Stevens Institute. at Swarth- 
more, Pa. 
U. of Pa vs. U. of Chicago, at Chicago, III. 
WwW illiams vs. Syracuse University, at Syracuse, 
A 


Lafay ette vs. U. S. Naval Cadets, at Annapolis, 
Md. 


New York University vs. Lehigh, at South 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Nov. 1—Columbia vs. Stevens Institute, at Hoboken, 
N 


Bowdoin vs. Exeter, at Exeter, N. H. 
Williams vs Yale, at New Haven, Conn. 
Pennsylvania State College vs. Amherst, at 
Amherst, Mass. 
Nov - Harvard vs. U. of Pa., at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Yale vs U.S. Military Cadets, at West Point, 
fe & 


Princeton, vs. Brown, at Princeton, N. 
Dartmouth vs.W esley an, at Middletown, ‘Conn. 
Holy Cross vs. Tufts, at Worcester, Mass. 
Bowdoin vs. Colby, at Portland, Me. 
Williams vs. Laureates, at Troy, N. Y. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology vs. Am- 
herst, at Amherst, Mass. 
U. of Carolina vs. U.S. Naval Cadets, at An- 
napolis, Md. 
Lehigh vs. Lafayette, at Easton, Pa. 
Nov. 7—Cornell vs. Columbia, at New York. 
Nov 8—Princeton vs. U. of North Carolina, at Prince- 
ton, N. 
Nov. we) as vs. Dartmouth, at Cambridge, Mass. 
4 Pa. vs. U. of Michigan, at Philadelphia, 
Pa 
Yale vs. Pennsylvania State College, at New 
Haven, Conn. 
Princeton vs. Carlisle Indians, at New York. 
Cornell vs. et a at Ithaca, N. Y. 
Columbia vs. U.S. Military Cadets, at West 
Point, N. Y. 
Holy Cross vs. Wesleyan, at Middletown, 
Conn. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology vs. 
Brown, at Providence. 
Amherst vs. Williams. at W illiamston, Mass. 
bd Hd vs. U. S. Naval Cadets, at Annapolis, 
Md. 
Nov. 14—Lehigh vs. Maryland A. C., at Baltimore, Md. 
Nov. 17—U. of P. vs. Pennsylvania State College, at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nov. 18—Harvard vs. Yale, at Cambridge, Mass. 
Princeton vs. Washington and Jefferson, at 
Princeton, N. J. 
Dartmouth vs. Columbia, at New York. 
Cornell vs. Oberlin, at Ithaca, N. Y. 
Swarthmore vs. Haverford, at Haverford, 
“ 


Boston College vs. Brown, at Providence, 
R.I 


Lehigh vs. U.S. Naval Cadets, at Annapolis, 
Md. 

Wesleyan vs. Amherst, at Amherst, Mass. 

Nov. 25—Princeton vs. Yale, at New Haven, Conn. 

Brown vs. Dart nouth, at Providence, R. I. 

Columbia vs. U.S. Naval Cadets, at Annapo- 
lis, Md 

Yale Freshmen vs. Princeton Freshmen, at 
New Haven, Conn. 

eens vs. Lehigh, at South Bethlehem, 


W ee vs. Wesleyan, at Middletown, Conn, 
Nov. 30—U. Pa. vs. Corneil, at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Colemtia vs. Carlisle Indians, at New York. 
Dec. 2—U.S. Military Cadets vs. U. S. Naval Cadets, 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 


MIDDLE WEST. 


The opening of the football season in the 
Middle West has not been without surprises, 


some of them almost of the sensational order. 
Some of the surprises come in the manner that 
some very prominent football players conclude 
to quit coins: publicly announce the fact, make 
preparations to leave, but, after being ‘‘ seen’ 
by some person or persons, are ‘ influenced” 
to remain and finish the season. The most 
prominent example that comes to attention this 
fall is the sudden manner in which Full-back 
Slaker, of Chicago, made all arrangements to 
leave school, but changed his mind and con- 
tinues in college and plays good football with 
the university team. Now I do not for a mo- 
ment mean for the inference to be drawn that 
the athletic authorities at Chicago University 
are not complying with the regulations that are 
supposed to be regulating the football doings 
of Middle West universities, but there is no 
denying that the athletic authorities of Chicago 
University surely have a very potent influence 
that they exert when the subject is especially 
valuable. 

The schedules of the different universities do 
not indicate that the present season is going to 
be particularly interesting except to those who 
get delight from seeing the game and compar- 
ing scores between the leading teams. For 
those who wish to see contests between the 
elevens of the first class there is considerable 
disappointment because Chicago does not meet 
either Wisconsin or Michigan. I was going to 
include Illinois, but the Illinois athletes have 
notethis season given any indication of being in 
the first class, and consequently the fact that 
they do not play Chicago matters little, judging 
from their work in their preliminary games. If 
there is achampionshipin the Middle West this 
season it must be awarded on the basis of com- 
parison. Wisconsin and Michigan meet, and 
while Chicago has a big schedule, most of their 
games, except those with Eastern universities, 
are with minor teams, except, of course, the 
game on October 7th with the University of 
Iowa. This game was considerable of a sur- 
prise, and the fact that it resulted in a tie score 
of 5 to 5, instead of a victory for the Hawkeye 
boys, is more of a matter of good fortune for 
Chicago than superior playing. While Chicago 
was weakened by the absence of Captain Ken- 
nedy, it is not safe to say that the result would 
have been any different had he been playing. 
The defense of the Iowa teanr was a surprise to 
Chicago, and the long runs that Hamill usually 
makes were not in evidence ; indeed, the tack- 
ling of the Iowa boys was the best that has been 
seen in the Middle West this season, With the 
exception of a game with Illinoisat Rock Island, 
Illinois, the lowa team will confine its games 
with the teams farther West, but the chances 
are that it will be heard from, The Iowateam 
is being coached by Knipe, of Pennsylvania. 

The indications are that the Michigan team 
will rank close to the top of the list, if it does 
not occupy the initial position. Advices from 
Ann Arbor have it that Cunningham, the best 
center that Michigan ever had, will fill the 
hole that has been yawning in the line since 
the team was first lined up for practice this fall, 
Several other old men, such as France and 
Widman, who were not expected to return, 
have signified their intentions of being in the 
university, and that means, of course, that 
they will join the football squad. Bert Whit- 
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ney, captain of Amherst last year, is also at 
Michigan, and it is said will try for the team. 
The fact of the matter is that the football pros- 
pects at Michigan are very rosy, but for that 
matter it is seldom that the big university does 
not turn out a very good team when playing 
time comes. 

Wisconsin’s first real game for the season 
was with Beloit, October 7th, and Wisconsin 
had no great trouble in piling up a score of 36 
points. While the work of Beloit was some- 
what below the form usually shown by the 
minor Wisconsin institution, still the result 
shows plainly that Wisconsin will be very 
strong. O’Dea’s kicking was much in evi- 
dence, as the three goals from the field will 
indicate. Wilmarth, who played quarter with 
Illinois last season, and was instructed by 
Fred Smith, of Princeton, is playing a beauti- 
ful game at quarter. 

Illinois seems to be about as far out of it this 
year as last, and there seems to be a growing 
suspicion that something is wrong with the 
coaching. From year to year many explana- 
tions and reasons have been given for the un- 
favorable record of the Illinois team, and while 
the reasons may have been very good in their 
way, the record does not improve, Early this 
season the prospects as given out from Illinois, 
as for several years past, were favorable, but 
the first game against Wesleyan, scarcely a 
third-rate team, Illinois managed to win only in 
the lastfew minutes of the play. A week later II- 
linois met Knox, which Chicago defeated easily 
by a score of 40 to o two weeks previously, and 
one solitary touchdown was all that the State 
university team could record. The suspicion 
above referred to, that there is something 
wrong in the coaching department, seems to 
have some foundation, especially as the teams 
seem to retrograde year after year. I believe I 
am not far wrong when I say that since ’95, 
when Hotchkiss was captain of the team, there 
has been no interference at Illinois. It is the 
opinion of many persons who have followed 
Illinois’ play, that the team that Hotchkiss cap- 
tained was Sher than any eleven that has rep- 
resented Illinois since that time, taking general 
playing into consideration, and the success of 
the team was ina great measure due to Cap- 
tain Hotchkiss’ coaching as well as to the in- 
struction of the regular coach, For some mys- 
terious reason Hotchkiss, since he left college, 
has never been on Illinois’ field to help coach. 
Illinois has games with both Wisconsin and 
Michigan, but unless there is almost a marvel- 
ous change in the play of Illinois the games 
will be distressing. 

Northwestern seems to be in the list with 
Illinois this season, and unless a remarkable 
brace is taken the Evanston institution will not 
make interesting contests for any of the big 
teams. The athletic spirit at Northwestern 
has for several years been sadly in need of the 
elixir of life, and it was supposed that when 
Dr. Hollister was placed in charge of athletics 
there would bea revival, but the revival con- 
tinues to tarry, - 

Purdue gives indications of having a strong 
team in the field, as many of the old men are 
back, and the new material is showing in fine 
form. 

Harry F. KEenpDALt, 
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IN THE SOUTH, 


The team to represent the University of Vir- 
ginia is to be the result of Hoxton’s training. 
Hoxton was Virginia’s famous quarter of ’95-’96, 
and his peculiar qualities fit him for a success- 
ful coach. He will be assisted by Jones, ’9q4 ; 
Massie, '93, and Cocke, '97._ These names rep- 
resent a team of good coaches, but their ener- 
gies will be taxed to produce a team compar- 
able with those of past years. Their task will 
be appreciated when it is mentioned that only 
two members of last year’s team will be found 
in the line-up. Summersgill, end of last year, 
will captain the team, and play his old position. 
His running mate, Willis, will be found on the 
other end. These two men constitute the rem- 
nant of the ’98 team and the nucleus around 
which Hoxton must build ateam. Coleman, 
who played substitute full-back last year, is 
fast developing into the star of the team. His 
punting is of a low order, but his style of buck- 
ing the line for short gains will secure to him 
his position. Lloyd, the brilliant tackle, is in 
college, but so far has resisted the entreaties 
of the captain to return to the game. In the 
new material are many men who exhibit no 
small knowledge of the game, but most of the 
material is light ; and a very substantial line is 
not apparent. Lankford, who captained Rich- 
mond College last year and played into a good 
reputation, is being tried at right half, but he is 
not playing in form acceptable to the coaches. 
Gerstle, who made a reputation at Bingham 
School, is trying for left half-back ; an early in- 
jury has prevented a fair estimate of his ability, 
so that this positionis still an unsolved problem. 
Coffee, a Mass, boy, is playing at quarter, and 
so far as handling the ball is concerned, shows 
up well, but his ability to manoeuvre the team 
on the field is not established. Moore and 
French are playing the guards though neither 
one is sufficiently aggressive, though they are 
both strong and fast, and lend hope of develop- 
ment, Farrar, who has played at Sewanee, is 
trying for center, and is a willing, hard worker 
At present he is merely passing the ball. He 
has the necessary force, and the coaches hope 
that he can be taught how to apply it. 

Virginia is unfortunate in having no practice 
games before meeting Pennsylvania, as the 
large score its opponents are likely to sum 
up so early in the season may prove discourag- 
ing to a team composed so entirely of raw re- 
cruits. Itis the general opinion that the Old 
Dominion team will be light but fast, and slow 
in developing, so that no satisfactory results 
may be expected until late in the season. 

In the schedule for this season is found an 
innovation in the arrangement of a champion- 
ship with Lehigh, in Richmond, November 3oth. 
This will add interest and afford an opportu- 
nity to compare teams of the same class in the 
North and South. 

Vanderbilt suffers from loss of weight in the 
line ; the losses of last year have not been re- 
paired, and the difficulty of such repair affords 
the management much anxiety. Brown, who 
was elected captain, failed to return; but it is 
the general opinion that Simmons, who has 
succeeded him, will supply leadership of the 
best quality. He is a fast, almost furious, 
player, endowed with good judgment, and com- 
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bines a spirit of fairness, giving generous treat- 
ment toopponents. Davis will again be found 
behind the line, but he is properly fitted for the 
rush line and should be moved into tackle, 
Goochaux and McLean are both of good tim- 
ber, and when in possession of the ball show 
up well; but they fail to give each other as- 
sistance in interference. Simmons may be re- 
placed at quarter. Though his passing is ac- 
curate, he is far too slow to initiate the team 
movements. Lovelace,a steady man, may be 
played at center, and the ends will probably be 
Simmons and Barbee. Pitcher or McDonald 
will play full. 

All things considered, Vanderbilt should pro- 
duce a better team than that of ’98. heir 
schedule is full of interest, though Sewanee is 
omitted, owing to differences of last year being 
in an unsettled state. The coaching is in the 
hands of Crane, Princeton ’98. 

North Carolina is more fortunate than any 
other of the Southern teams. It has secured 
the return of most of the members of the cham- 
pion team of last year. Cunningham, the center 
of last year, will snap the ball again this year. 
Bennett, the star of last year’s team, is at 
tackle. He was on the All-Southern, and 
earned the position. Shull, the captain, plays 
a strong, steady game, and will support his 
side of the line. Gregory did not return, nor 
will little Rogers be found at quarter. In the 
latter the team suffers the most serious loss, 
Reynolds, of Princeton, will coach it again, and 
should turn out even a greater team than that 
of last year. 

The annual game with Virginia is off, Geor- 
gia taking the Virginia end, and the game will 
be played at Atlanta, November 3oth. 

Sewanee and Vanderbilt have not adjusted 
their trouble, consequently their Thanksgiv- 
ing game has been abandoned. Sewanee will 
play Auburn (Ala.) in Montgomery. Se- 
wanee have been characterized by fast work 
with light material, and under the leadership 
of Seibels this year will be no exception ; their 
knack of rounding out a championship team 
from seemingly indifferent material has won 
the admiration of their rivals. Last year they 
captured the Vanderbilt colors, and the chances 
are that Auburn has on a very heavy engage- 
ment for Thanksgiving. 

Georgia will play their biggest game in At- 
lanta, November 30th, with North Carolina, and 
as they are developing more slowly than Caro- 
lina, they will probably culminate on that day, 
and, perhaps, catch Carolina on the decline. 

The medical department of Tulane attracts 
men who have played at other Southern col- 
leges, and, as the team is selected from all de- 
partments, material will be on hand fora rep- 
resentative team. Owens, of Georgetown ’98, 
and Cranwill, of Sewanee, are both there, and 
being good men we may expect to see their 
names in the line-up. Collier, Virginia's fast 
tackle and captain of ’98, has charge of the 
coaching department, and with the increased 
enthusiasm recently manifested there in foot- 
ball we may predict a favorable season. 

On the whole the game in the South will 
show no great improvements in the character 
of play over that of ’98. Butin purity and sports- 
manship decided advancement is evident. With 
perhaps a single exception every Southern team 
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is being built upon a more ethical basis, and 
the results will be correspondingly pleasing to 
the followers of the game. 

W. A. LAMBETH, 


FOOTBALL AT THE UNIVERSITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


AND STANFORD, 

Burr Chamberlain, formerly captain of Yale 
University football team, will coach the Stan- 
ford University team for its match against the 
University of California on Thanksgiving day. 
William Murphy, a graduate of Yale, of the 
class of 1893, has also reached Stanford, and 
will take charge of the training of the men. 
Chamberlain thinks that the material at his dis- 
posal is good, but somewhat light in weight. 
Burnett, Covins, De Forest, Dole, Wrigley and 
Leavitt, however, will soon appear on the field, 
and will raise the average weight of the team. 
Another likely man is Christy, from Los Ange- 
les, who has been for three years guard on the 
team of the University of Southern California, 
Burnett, Dole, Leavitt and Wrigley recently 
returned with the First California Regiment 
from Manila. There is plenty of promising 
material for the freshman team, 

Garrett Cochran is coaching the University 
of California team, Probable members of the 
team are Cornish, Whipple, Albertson, Pringle, 
McNab, Womble, Smith and Hall. Kaarsburg 
and Ballantyne are candidates for full-back, 
and Greisberg may gotocenter. Barnes, Aplin, 
Duden and Athearn will try for places on the 
team. 

Besides Garrett Cochran, Heffelfinger, who 
played guard on the Yale team in 1889-90-91, 
andKelly, half-back for Princeton for three 
years, will assist in coaching the University of 
California eleven. Heffelfinger coached the 
University of California in 1893, and being on 
the Pacific Coast on business will do a few days’ 
work with the team. Kelly played for three 
years on the Princeton team, and in 1896 and 
18g7 was awarded a place on the All-American 
eleven. 

Both Stanford and the University of Califor- 
nia elevens will play a series of games against 
the Olympic Club, of San Francisco, which has 
a strong and heavy team in training. The first 
match between the a. of California 
and the Olympic Club took place September 
30th, and resulted in a somewhat unexpected 
victory for the University of California, The 
line-up of the two teams was as follows: 
California. Positions. 

right—end—left 
right—tackle—left 
right—yuard-—left 


Olympics. 


Greisberg left—guard—right........Cadwallader 
Whipple left—tackle—right 
Masters .......++ -.-left—end—right 
Kerfoot-Hopper 
Smith........ ....right—half-back—left ....Carter-Clum 
Hall left--half-back—right Wilson 
.. full-back Thierkauf 
After playing a very even game for some 
time, Code, of the Olympics, gave a signal to 
Sheehy to buck the line. He did so, but 
dropped the ball, which Whipple, the Univer- 
sity captain, carried over the line. Kaarsburg 
kicked a goal, so that the score stood 6 too in 
favor of the University. 


a 
Moore-Kaarsburg 


ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 





GEORGE LOW, DYKER MEADOW, TIED FOR SECOND 
IN OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP, 18g9. 


U. S, VS. CANADA. 

HE meeting of the pick of the States 
against the pick of the Dominion, the 
most interesting match of the month 
from a purely amateur point of view, 
promised much, but promises were more 

than fulfilled, and a victory was scored for Amer- 
ican golf that passed all expectations. 

Last year’s game at Tororto ended in a sat- 
isfactory victory for the visitors, who scored 27 
to the Canadian 7. In this Waterloo the Amer- 
icans swept the field with an aggregate score of 
93 won holes, their opponents not scoring a 
single match. Even A. W. Smith, who in 1897 
survived until the third round in the British 
tournament, went down before A. M. Harri- 
man, this year's champion of the States, al- 
though, by way of further contrast, Harriman 
was the least victorious of all of his side, 

The team of the United States was undoubt- 
edly a remarkable one, comprising as it did, not 
only H. M. Harriman, the champion, but Find- 
lay S. Douglas, the ex-champion, and such re- 
doubtable players besides as C. B. Macdonald, 
W, J. Travis, R. A. Shaw, J. G. Thorp, F. W. 
Menges, H. P. Toler, G. E. Hubbard, and last, 
but not least, H. B. Hollins, 

It wasa thirty- -six-hole venigetition, at match 
play, between ten men on each side. The 
weather on October 6th, the day of the match, 
was perfect, as were the links of the Morris 
County Club 

Following is the summary : 

CANADA. UNITED STA TES. 
7s 
aA 
. Harriman, ve °o 3 
. Douglas.... r 5 


G.S. Lyon ....... 6 
’ Macdonald. 3 47 


Vere Brown...... 


V ae Fitzjoha, Otsego Golf Club, N. Y.— 
Ou 


ki Ss. Gfflespie... 
aonB Taylor.. 


R.K. Macpherson o 
A. Z. Palmer..... 0 
A. H. Campbell... o 


AU RNWH 


lo 


5 
: Hollins, yr..82 
. Hubbard... 2 


nloorc000 7A, 
‘a 


Totals. Totals......47 


+ 
“a 


THE OPEN CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

We have dealt with the broader aspects of 
this contest in the body of this magazine (pages 
117-121), and append the details of the scores 
in full of the eight who divided the honors, and 
the scores in gross of the remaining players : 


FIRST. 
Willie Smith, Midlothian Country Club, Chicago, 
Ill.— 


3—43-8o—159 
4—36 

5-43-79 
3—38 
5—39—-77—156 


wBuUunstkuan 
UWULNE RSE 
Par reusea 
PPP eWWE 


TIED FOR SECOND. 

= H. Way, Detroit Country Club, Mich.— 

6 § 4-38 

5 5—42—80 
6 4—40 
5 6=—e- 
5 437 
4 5—43—80 

6 5—40 

4 6—41—81—161 


85—165 


wWuUruUhue 
SPwWUWUSE HW 
NwWWtPurw 
Mm Qu COM n+ 
wBappeee 


DOR ccccesovcsccrercccersesees 


Pinca Dyker Meadow Club, Brooklyn, 


w urRew 
PWNS lo} 
ANU Al ONE 
WWUNNWUs * 


5 5—41—76—165 


i] 


ieenes SaCeeewOre noes 326 


6 5—42 

6 6—43—85 

6 4—38 

6 5—42—30—165 


eh noust eee 
rH eunseusrus 
er eee ere 


Willie Anderson, New York- 
5 3-90 

. 5-4eoF 

6 5—40 

5 4—41—-81—158 
| 


pAPPUMWUW 
Ur Aaweraw ! 
YE VUUnan 
PWAARWWWW 


5—16—84—169 


> 
er 
fo] 
a 
> 
_ 

we 
N 

x 


J. Park, Essex County ered Club, Orange, N. J.— 
3 4—42 
4—46—88 
S37 
5—43—80—168 


UMPAUNWUNS 
UMN Uannn vn 
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SEVENTH. 


Harry Gullane, St. David's Golf Club, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


ow 


wWUWUHUSS 
UWWW Aweu 
AWusuUh eS & 
Pp PUWUWwW Ww 
Own nunumun 


TIED FOR 
Peter Walker, Onwentsia 


a 


1 
4 
5 
4 
4 
2 
4 
3 
4 


Po oe ee et 
ULM SW PW 
onmeunun 


L. Auchterlonie, 
gama lilL— 


On run 
An 


w 


PPh HUE OS 
UAUuuUUs nS 
-+wtr ewe 
Dun Qenu 


Total 


The remaining scores were : 


Alec Campbell, Country Club of 
Brookline, Mass 

Alex. Smith, Washington 
Club, Chicago 

Alex. Findlay, Boston, Mass.. 

Arthur Smith, Toronto Golf Club, 


Park 


8 
Mr. H. M. Harriman, Meadowbrook 


Club, Hempstead, L.I 

Alec Patrick, Century Club, West- 
chester, N. Y 

A. Ricketts, Rochester Country 
Club, N. ¥ 

Bernard Nicholls, 
Country Club. Bala, Pa....... 

Henry Turpie, Edgewater Club, 
Chicago, Ill 

David Foulis, Chicago Golf Club, 
Wheaton, Iil 

James Foulis, Chicago Golf arte 
Wheaton, Ill 

Gilbert Nicholls, Boston. Mass..... 

Dan Leitch, Springfield Country 
Club. Springfield, Mass......... 

Ernest Way, Edgeworth Golf Club, 
Pittsburg, Pa 

W. Thompson, Huntingdon Valley 
Cricket Club, Rvdal. Pa 

Horace Rawlias, Waumbek “Golf 
Club, Jefferson, N. H 

Fred Herd, Washington Park Club, 
Chicago, Til 

John Shippen, Aronimink Golf 
Club, Philadelphia, Pa 

R. S. Patrick, New Y 

Willie Tucker, Chevy Chase Club, 


M 

Robert Braid, Fairmount Golf Club, 
Kansas City » Mo 

W. A. Donovan, Mianatuck Golf 

Club, Newport, R.I 

David Hunter, Baltusrol Golf Club, 
Short Hills, N. J 

R. Thompson, Merion Cricket Club, 
Haverford, Pa 

Mr. F. W. Menzies, St. Andrews 
Golf Club, Chauncey, N. Y 

Willie Dunn, New York 

R. B. Wilson, Deal Beach Golf Club, 
Deal Beach, N. J 

James Campbell, Dayton Golf Club, 
Dayton, Ohio 

woe Rawlins, Equinox Golf Club, 

anchester, V 
John Harrison, Dayton, Ohio 


UlwWEUhaeun 


EIGHTH. 
Club, Lake Forest, Ill.— 
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Glenview Golf and Polo Club, 


—40 


46—86 


5—42 
4—45—87—173 
4—40 
4—42—82 


— 
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Donald Ball one Golf Club, 
Washington, D.C, 

E. Fitzjohn, Otsego Golf “Club, 
Cooperstown, N. Y 

W. Marshall, Onwentsia Club, Lake 

W. Kirk, Knollwood Country Club, 
Elmsford, N.Y 

W. V. Hoare, Dayton, Ohio.. 

John Reid, Country Club of At 
lantic City, N. J. 

Fred Fitzjohn, Otsego Golf Club, 
Cooperstown, N. Y 

Mr. H. H. Cumming, Swananoa 
Country Club, Ashville, N.C.. 

ohn Forman, Ardsley Casino, N. y. 

m1. Gc Jenkins, Baltimore Coun- 

try Club, Md 

William Braid, Baltimore Country 
Ciub, Md 92 88 

John Dp. Tucker, Syracuse Golf 
Club, N. Y 

Mr. W. L. Thompson, Huntingdon 
zane panned Club, Rydal, 


Mr. c S. Cox, * Fairfield aunty Golf 
Club, Greenwich, 

Mr. C. P. Lineaweaver, Philadel. 
~~ Cricket Club, P; 

Mr. W. M. Macuwier. Merion 
Cricket Club, Haverford, Pa.. 

W. E. Stoddard, Nassau Country 
Club, Glen Cove, L.I 


pe 
Mr. O. McCammon. Chevy Chase 
Club, Md ° 


Withdrew: Mr. W. J. Travis, Oakland Golf Club» 
Bayside, L. L: Mr. Jas. A. Stillman, Newport Golf 
Club, Newport, R.1.; David Ogilvie, Baltimore Countr 
Club, Baltimore, Ma.; }: Mitchell, oe Golf 
Club, Ohio; Oscar Bunn, ake Placid Golf Club, N. Y.; 
F. Reilly, "Glenville, Ohio; G. Cunningham, Stock: 
bridge, Mass., and H.R, Sweeney, Albany, N. Y. 
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103 97 


87 98 


96 95 


110 106 


THE WOMEN’S CHAMPIONSHIP, 


It is our misfortune 
again this month that 
the most interesting 
event of the month is 
progressing whilst 
these pages are, by 
the necessities of our 
circulation, going 
through the press. 
Therefore we are en- 
abled to carry our rec- 
ord down only to the 
very interesting list of 
entries. We shall deal 
at large with the sub- 
ject in our next issue. 

The list of entries 
follows : 


Albany Country Club— 
Miss Grace Marvin, 
Miss Marion Oliver. 

Alleghany Country Club 
—Mrs.O. D. Thompson. 

Aronimink Club—Mrs.G 
Francis Smith. 

Ardsley Club—Miss May 
Barrow, Miss Eunice 
Terry. Mrs. A. DeWitt Cochrane, Mrs. E. K. Beddall. 

Baltusrol G. C.—Mrs. W. Fellowes Morgan, Miss Le- 
onie De Bary, Miss Marie L. Harrison. 

ee a Country Club—Miss Fannie K. 
Mrs. J. E. Greiner. 

Brookline Country Club—Miss Louise A. Wells, Mrs. 
G. H. Frances. 

Brooklawn Country Club—Miss Georgiana M. Bishop, 
Miss Heien F. Bishop. 

Coe ©. C.—Miss Grace B. Keyes, Miss Gertrude 

. Fiske. 

Cincinnati G. C.—Miss Lucy Herron, Miss Clara Long- 
worth, Mrs. R. I. Carter. 

Cape May G. C.—Mrs. F. R. Shuttuck. 

Elkridge Fox-hunting Club—Mrs. Miles White. 

Fairfield County G. C.—Mrs. Frank M. Freeman, Miss 
Janet S. Sheldon, Miss Katherine M. Rowland. 


THE WOMEN’S CHAMPION- 
SHIP CUP, 


McLane, 
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Huntingdon Valley Country Club--Mrs. Caleb F. Fox, 
Mrs. P. C. Madeira, Mrs. J. Curtis Paterson. 

Hillside Tennis and Golf Club—Mrs. N. 
Rogers. 

Harbor Hill G. C.—Mrs. Josiah Newman. 

Lexington (Mass.) G. C.—Miss Emily N. Lockwood. 

Misquamicut G. C.—Miss Ethel Burnet. 

Merion Cricket Club—Mrs. Ronald H. Barlow, Miss 
Florence McNeeley, Miss Elizabeth Steele, Miss 
Frances C. Griscom, Miss Maria S. Spence, Miss 
Annie P. R. Spence, Miss Katherine K. Cassatt, 
Miss Elsie Cassatt, Miss Ellen Darlington, Mrs. 
Charles S. Farnum, Mrs. Rodman E. Griscom. 

Morris County G. C.—Mrs. William Shippen, Miss 
Alice L. Day, Miss C. G.Willis, Miss Jane H. Swords, 
Miss Elsa Hurlbut. 

Nutley G. C.—Mrs. W. J. Berg. 

Nassau Country Club—Miss Ethel Pearsall, 
Louise D. Maxwell, Miss Ruth Underhill. 

Newport G. C.—Miss Anna Sands, Miss Maude kK. 
Wetmore. 

Onwentsia Club—Miss Kirk. 

Oakley Country Club—Miss Pauline Mackey. 

Pittsfield Country Club—Mrs. E. A. Mani 


Pendleton 


Miss 


. A. Manice. 
Point Judith Country Club--Miss Elizabeth Goffe. 
Philadelphia Cricket Club—Mrs. Walter M. Gorham, 
rs. A. H. Harris, Miss A. Irene Richardson, Miss 
Elsie M. Supplee, Miss Elizabeth Taylor. 
Philadelphia Country Club--Mrs. S. G. Price, Miss Julia 
A. Berwind, Miss Agnes W. Mason, Mrs. J]. F. McFad- 
din, Miss Edith Burt, Miss N. M. Riley, Miss Florence 
Belle, Mrs. Alfred W. Hansell, Mrs. E. R. I. Fowle. 
Shinnecock Hills G.C.--Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Miss C. 
elen Parrish. 
Tuxedo Club--Miss Sibyl Kane, Mrs. T. G. Condon. 
Wee Burn G. C.—Miss Genevieve Hecker. 
THE ENGLISH AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP, 


It is not often in the wide records of golf, 
that a player attains the eminence of John 
Ball, Jr.. who for the fifth time at Prestwick, 
Scotland, carried off the blue ribbon of the 
links, It is scarcely necessary to say that such 
unexampled skill is the result of a golfing 
education going back to childhood. He won 
the boy’s medal at Holyoke in 1872 and 1875; 


was sixth in the open championship, 1879, and 

was the first amateur to win the trophy at 

Muirfield in 1890. He comes of generations of 
celebrated players. 

GOLF IN 

The San Rafael Golf Club has been very act- 


CALIFORNIA. 


ive of late. On September 4th the first com- 
petitions were held for the Council’s Cup and 
the Ladies’ Cup, which are inscribed with the 
names of the winners, but remain the property 
of the club until won three times by the same 
player. Qualifying rounds were held during 
the two weeks preceding September 4th, at 18 
holes, medal play, for the men, and 9g holes, 
medal play, for the ladies. The following are 
the results of the Council Cup competition, 18 
holes, match play: 


First round—R. Gilman Brown beat Clement Arnold, 
3 up, 2to play; Baron J. H. von Schroeder beat Dr. H. 
O. Howitt, 5 up, 4to play; E. J. McCutchen beat S. H. 
Boardman, 4 up, 3to play, and C. P. Eells beat C. P. 
Pomeroy, 3 up. 

Semi-final round (played September oth)—R. Gilman 
Brown beat Baron f. i. von Schroeder, 6up, 5 to play, 
and E. J. McCutchen beat C. P. Eells. 5 up, 4 to play. 

Final round—E. J.McCutchen defeated R. Gilman 
Brown, 3 up, 2 to play. 

The following are the results of the Ladies’ 
Cup competition, 9 holes, match play : 

First round (played September 4th)-—-Mrs. F. H. 
Green beat Mrs. F.S. Johnson,2up:-Miss Mary Mc- 
Calla beat Mrs. W. L. Gerstle,6up; Mrs. R. Gilman 
Brown beat Miss Grace Hecht, 5 up, 4to play, and Mrs. 
J. J. Crooks beat Mrs. Kautz, 1 up. 

Semi-final round (played September oth)—Miss Mary 
McCalla beat Mrs. F. H. Green, 5 up, 4to play, and Mrs. 
R. Gilman Brown beat Mrs, J. J. Crooks, 4 up, 3 toplay. 

Final round—Mrs. R. G. Brown beat Miss Mary Mc- 
Calla, 1 up. 


The Men’s Driving competition was won by 
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Baron J. H. von Schroeder, with a drive of 142 
yards clear carry against the wind, L. A. Wright 
being second with a drive of 132 yards. ‘The 
Men’s Approaching competition was from adis- 
tance of 115 yards over a net distant 35 yards 
from the cup. Each competitor played five 
balls, the average of the best three over the net 
being taken Baron Alexander von Schroeder 
won, being the only competitor who lofted three 
balls over the net. The average distance from 
the cup of the winner's three balls was 100 feet 
6 2-3 inches. 

The Ladies’ Driving competition was won by 
Miss Goodwin, with a drive of 144 yards 2 feet 
with the roll, Mrs. R. Gilman Brown being sec- 
ond, with 139 yards. The Ladies’ Approach- 
ing competition was from a distance of 75 yards 
over a net, each competitor having five shots, 
and the average of the best three over the net 
being taken. Mrs. F. H. Green won. her aver- 
age distance being 67 feet 11 inches; Miss 
Goodwin was second, with an average distance 
of 68 feet 7 inches, 

A Ladies’ Handicap competition at nine 
holes, medal play, was won by Mrs, Denis 
Donohoe, Jr., with a net score of 71 ; and the 
Men’s Handicap, eighteen holes, medal play, 
was won by S. H. Boardman, with a net score 
of 106. 

On the links of the Oakland Golf Club, the 
tournament for the Macdonald Cup, eighteen 
holes, match play, with handicap, resulted in a 
victory for C. P. Hubbard, who defeated E. R. 
Folger in the final round. 

The Men’s Championship at Redondo Beach, 
Southern California, was won by R. D. Osborn, 
of Riverside, by default, from Ross Smith, of 
the Highland Park Golf Club, who was unable 
to stay to play in the final round. 

At the tournament at Santa Monica, South- 
ern California, the Men’s Championship was 
won on September 24th by W. Cosby, after an 
exceedingly close and exciting contest with J. 
F, Sartori, the winner taking the last hole of 
the thirty-six, and winning 1 up. The Ladies’ 
Championship, eighteen holes, match play, was 
won by Miss Bertha Crouch. 

The Los Angeles Country Club opened its 
new links at Pico street and Western avenue, 
Los Angeles, on September gth. The course 
covers more than eighty acres of rolling land, 
intersected by an arroyo, which furnishes sev- 
eral fine natural hazards. It is said to be the 
only full eighteen-hole course in California, and 
the best to the west of Chicago. 

All the clubs round San Francisco are pre- 
paring their winter schedules, which will in- 
clude big tournaments on Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas Day and New Year’s Day. The 
San Rafael Golf Club is holding a series of 
fortnightly competitions among its members, 
which are proving very successful. . The in- 
structor of the San Rafael Golf Club is T. W. 
Tetley, who has entire charge of the links, the 
club-house and restaurant. Arrangements are 
being made by Vice-Captain P. E. Bowles, of 
the Oakland Golf Club, and William Thomas, 
of the San Francisco Golf Club, for a series of 
inter-club matches during the fall and winter. 
The courses around San Francisco are very 
hard and dry, and nothing can be done towards 
their improvement till the first rains fall. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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LARENCE 
HOBART, 
one of the best 
of American 
lawn - tennis 

experts in former 
years, has just finished 
the most successful 
tour an American 
lawn-tennis player has 
ever made on foreign 
courts. When Hobart 
last played in America 
he was rated as a little 
behind Larned and 
Wrenn, although his 
last public match of 
record was to beat 
Wrenn three straight 
sets for the Middle 
States championship. 
Last year he made a 
short trip in England, 
playing in three or 
four of the big tourna- 
ments there with fair 
: 1h success. This season, 
Salus however, he returned 

jiu >—.for a more prolonged 

\ “stay, with very much 

better results. 

Soon after the arrival abroad of the American 
expert, he met H. S. Mahony, the Irish crack, 
at Beckenham, and was only disposed of after 
a fierce five-set match (score : 6—4, 6—4, 5—7. 
4—6, 6—4), which opened the eyes of the Brit- 
ishers as to his skill. At Wimbledon, in the 
All-England championship matches, Hobart 
romped through his first antagonists without 
any difficulty, and then met an English expert 
of the first class, whose identity isstill shrouded 
in the mom de guerre of ‘A Player.” The 
American here met his Waterloo, losing finally 
after three of the closest kind of sets (score: 
8—6, 7—5. 6-4). The English tennis reports 
praise Hobart’s play at Wimbledon lavishly, 
and his defeat was shown afterward to have 
been no serious downfall, for ‘‘A Player” 
forced the famous S. H. Smith, who is at the 
top of the first class abroad, to play the full five 
sets in the next round, and all of them were 
close (score: 2—6, 11--9, 4—6, 8—6, 8—6). 

In the championship doubles, Hobart again 
distinguished himself at Wimbledon. With H. 
A. Nisbet, with whom he won the tournament 
at Wimbledon last year also, the American 
went through a good field and took first honors 
in the ‘‘ All-Comers ” doubles, beating A. W. 
Gore and ‘‘A Player” in the finals (score: 
6—4, 6—1, 8—6). In the championship round, 
however, Hobart and Nisbet were once more 
vanquished by the famous Doherty brothers 
(score: 7—5, 6—o, 6—2). 

At the Scotch championship meeting, a few 
weeks later, Hobart reached the semi-final 
round, where he was beaten by E. D. Black, a 
new addition to the ranks of the first-class 
British experts, and Black followed this up by 
beating Dr. W. V. Eaves, just after Eaves had 
beaten Mahony, and then taking the Scotch 
championship through the default of H. L. 
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Doherty, the previous holder. In the doubles, 
Hobart played with Black, and they went 
through the field with the loss of only one set, 
taking the Scotch championship in doubles 
through the default of the Doherty brothers. 
This was the first important foreign title that 
any American has won abroad, 

The international tournament at Homburg, 
in Germany, followed soon after, and Hobart 
Some in most of the manyeventsthere. The 

omburg courts are of hard sand, very much 
like those of the old New York Tennis Club, 
where Hobart always performed most brilliant- 
ly, and the American was quite in his element. 
For the European Championship, a new title 
just inaugurated, Hobart lost to Mahony again, 
though once more a battle royal was necessary 
to dispose of the visitor (score: 6—4, 12—10). 
Mahony afterward took this title without much 
difficulty, Hobart being his most dangerous 
opponent. In the championship of Germany, 
another open event for scratch singles, Hobart 
won from A. W. Gore (the winner of the All- 
Comers singles at Wimbledon in July) after a 
rather one-sided match (score : 7—5, 6—3, 6—-o), 
the American’s fast ground strokes being too 
much for the crack British base-line expert. 
This victory gave Hobart the championship of 
Germany, as the previous holder did not de- 
fend his title. 

Still a third scratch event was on the pro- 
gramme, the trophy at stake being the Hom- 
burg Challenge Cup. In this Hobart again 
beat Gore (score: 6—-4, o—6, 6—4), and in the 
final came very close to beating the famous 
English champion, R. F. Doherty. The Ameri- 
can won the first two sets, and looked a winner 
all over, but Doherty made one of his sensa- 
tional uphill finishes, winning out the last three 
sets in succession, just as he had done from 
Gore in the challenge round at Wimbledon a 
month or so before. Hobart was finally beaten 
(score : 3—6, 4—6, 6—o, 6—3, 6—4), but all ob- 
servers agreed after the match that on such 
fast courts Hobart was nearly, if not quite, 
equal at his best to any of the other crack play- 
ers of the world. 

In the doubles, Hobart and Black played to- 
gether again, and reached the finals, only to 
be beaten by the invincible Doherty brothers 
(score: 6—4, 7—5, 7—5). His season abroad 
ended, however, with two national champion- 
ship titles, the championship of Germany in 
singles and the championship of Scotland in 
doubles. He is expected back in America next 
season, and may play again over here. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Lawn-tennis history repeated itself once more 
in the intercollegiate championship meeting 
held at the New Haven Lawn Club, Octo- 


ber 3d, 4th, and sth. Harvard again made a 
clean sweep of all the honors in sight, and the 
only chance that slipped away from the strong 
crimson team was the second place in doubles, 
which was taken by the Yale pair. For so 
many years the Harvard players have carried 
off the lion’s share of the honors, that the col- 
lege feeling has largely disappeared, and the 
tournament this year developed more of the in- 
dividual interest in the players themselves. 
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With Davis, Ward, Marvin and Thomas, the 
crimson was so well represented that there was 
small chance of defeat before the first matches 
were played. The only element of danger to 
them lay in Hackett, Allen and Little. All 
three of these men are rated far below Davis, 
and also below Ward, though much nearer his 
standard of skill. Allen 
fizzled completely, beating 
Marvin, of Harvard, only 
after a difficult struggle, and 
then going down hard to 
Davis with only one game in 
the match to his credit. 
Hackett, although rated at 
Yale as inferior to Allen, be- 
cause the latter holds the col- 
lege championship, made a 
much better showing, and 
forced Ward to a very close 
match before he would 
acknowledge defeat. 

Little, the Princeton cham- 
pion, was rather an uncertain 
element when he went to 
New Haven, and many ex- 
pected to see him surprise 
some of those rated better 
than he, for he had only a few 
weeks before won the Inter- 
national Championship in 
Canada from both Fischer 
and Bond. The Princetonian 
disposed of Plummer, the 
‘third string ” man for Yale, without much 
difficulty, and then made a clever bid for a 
place in the finals. Ward, however, was just a 
trifle too steady for him in the odd set, and 
finally won an exciting match by a close score. 
Little, however, ought to be dangerous next 
year, with Davis out. 

As between Davis and Ward, the two Har- 
vard men, in the finals, the result was less of a 
foregone conclusion than had been expected. 
Ward was not thought to have much of a 
chance against his formidable partner, but al- 
though he did not get a set, he forced Davis to 
two close deuce-and-vantage sets before-he was 
beaten. Davis reached the final last season 
for the Intercollegiate Championship, after 
beating Champion Whitman, but succumbed 
to Ware in four sets after a rather one-sided 
struggle. This fall, however, Davis is in such 
rare form that there is small doubt he could 
beat any other player in the country. Fresh 
from his long campaign on the Pacific Coast, 
he was in perfect condition physicaliy, as well 
as regards practice. 


R. D. LITTLE, 
PRINCETON. 


TENNIS. 
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In the doubles, Davis and Ward, the national 
champions, had an easy victory, and would 
have defeated all of their opponents setless, 
but for a little carelessness in the third set of 
the final. This pair is unquéstionably in a 
class by themselves this season. Hackett and 
Allen did not show as good form as earlier in 
the season, and managed to pull out their first 
match from the second Harvard pair only atter 
losing the first set. ; 

The Intercollegiate meeting was somewhat 
of a disappointment this fall because there 
were only nine entries in the singles and five 
teams in the doubles. Nota single entry was 
received from any of the dozen other colleges 
in the organization outside of Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton. Harvard’s universal success 
has discouraged most of the other possible can- 
didates for intercollegiate honors, but the date 
at which the tournament is held also has some- 
thing to do with the poor entry. There is a 
movement on foot to shift the date from fail 
to spring, and this plan seems highly advisable 
since the crisp autumn weather is far from con- 
ducive to good tennis, and other sports are so 
much more seasonable in October that many 
of those who might play have given up prac- 
tice by this time, the very fag-end of the sea- 
son. It is to be hoped that the new board of 
officers will make some effort to revive the 
former glories of the intercollegiate meeting. 

The full scores of the tournament follow : 

Championship singles, Preliminary round—H. H. 
Hackett (Yale) beat Montgomery Ogden (Princeton), 
8—6, 6-2. 

First round—D. F. Davis (Harvard) beat F. B. Alex- 
ander (Princeton), 6—3, 6—o; J. A. Allen (Yale) beat 
E. R. Marvin (Harvard), 2—6, 6—4, 6—3; Holcombe 
Ward (Harvard) beat H. H. Hackett (Yale), 6—3, s—7, 
6—4; R. D. Little (Princeton) beat H. A. Plummer 
(Yale), 6—3, 6—1. 

Semi-final round—D. F. Davis (Harvard) beat J. A. 
Allen (Yale), 6—o, 6—1:; Holcombe Ward (Harvard) 
beat R. D. Little (Princeton), 6—4, 2—6, 6—1. 

Fina! round—D. F. Davis (Harvard) beat Holcombe 
Ward (Harvard), 6—3, 7—5. 7—5. 

Championship doubles, Preliminary round - Hackett 

and Allen (Yale) beat Marvin and Thomas (Harvard), 
3—6, 6—4, 6—1. 
‘i Semi-final round —Hackett and Allen (Yale) beat Lit- 
tle and Alexander (Princeton), 7—5, 6—3; Davis and 
Ward (Harvard) beat Plummer and Childs (Yale), 6—1, 
6—z2. 

Final round— Davis and Ward (Harvard) beat Hack- 
ett and Allen (Vale), 6—1, 6—3, 5—7, 6—4. 

The annual meeting of the Intercollegiate 
Lawn Tennis Association was held at New 
Haven during the championship meeting, Oc- 
tober 5th, and the following officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: Raymond D, Little 
(Princeton), President ; Beals C. Wright (Har- 
vard), Vice-President; Howard A. Plummer 
(Yale), Secretary and Treasurer. 

J. ParmMiy Paret, 


BQUESTRIANISM-. 


inution in any branch of equestrianism, and 


OUTDOOR HORSE SHOWS. 


F anything were needed to testify to the 
continued popularity of the horse as the 
medium for outdoor sport and recreation, 
surely the unprecedented success of the 
open-air horse shows held during the sea- 

son just closing would be ample. Despite the 
intense interest in, and the growing demand 
for, mechanical contrivances, motor vehicles 
and the like, there has been no apparent dim- 


the bridle-paths, the driveways, and show- 
rings have been, if anything, better patronized 
this season than during any previous year. To 
the superficial observer this statement may ap- 
pear a little wide of the mark, but not so to 
those who, having traveled the circuit of sum- 
mer resorts, are informed as to the actual state 
of affairs. 

Since the Philadelphia and other outdoor 
events, touched upon in OutinG for July, suc- 
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cessful equine exhibitions have been held in At- 
lantic City, N. J.; Long Branch, N. J.; New- 
port, R. I.; Manassas, Va.; Providence, R. L.; 
Brockton, Mass.; Tuxedo, N. Y.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Warrenton, Va.; Southampton, L. : 
Denver, Col.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Norwood Park, 
N. J.; Lenox, Mass.; Devon, Pa.; Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., and Bell Haven, Conn. Of these, the last 
five were purely amateur affairs, at which no 
admission fees were charged, and they proved 
delightful social functions, having more of the 
atmosphere of the garden party than the regu- 
lation horse show. As OUTING goes to press 
for this issue, the season winds up with the 
horse show at Morristown, N. J.; and by the 
time this report reaches my readers, prepara- 
tions will be in progress for the great national 
event (the fifteenth of its kind), to be held in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, which will 
inaugurate the series of indoor shows of the 
winter season. 

The Atlantic City show was a new-comer 
this season, and its pronounced success was a 
surprise to the horse world. The attendance 
was uniformly large and representative, and 
the interests of the amateur horse-owner were 
well provided for. Indeed, this latter feature 
was largely the vrazson d’étre of the affair, the 
chief promotor of the show, Mr. G. Jason 


Waters, giving this department his special care. 
Of course it was hardly to be expected that the 
‘City by the Sea”’ could boast of any large lo- 
cal entry, but the cottage colony and the few 
who use their own horses at this delightful re- 
sort, especially, visitors from Philadelphia, re- 
sponded freely to the callof themanagementand 


made a very respectable showing. New York- 
ers also gave their approval, and consequently 
many of the metropolitan prize-winners of note 
were seen in the Atlantic City ring. Of the 
harness horses shown, Mr. Samuel S. Huhn’s 
Lord Algy, Mr. A. J. Nutting’s Oregon, Duke 
and Holly, Mr. Mitchell Harrison's Ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Bates’ Applause, Conqueror, Coxey, 
Brown Donna, Whirl of the Town, Sporting 
Life, High and Hi Tide, Mr. John L. Cona- 
way’s bay mare U. G. I. were among the best, 
Applause winning the championship for large 
horses and Coxey that for horses not exceeding 
15.1 hands. In the saddle classes, Mrs. Harri- 
man’s gelding, The Rock, and Mr. J. Forbes’ 
gelding Ruby won, while the champion hunter 
was Mr. Mitchell Harrison’s Escape, the same 
owner’s well-known Pennbrook taking first 
prize in the heavy-weight-carrying class, and 
General Healey’s old favorite, Kensington, the 
middle-weight prize, Young Sidney Holloway, 
the hero of many jumping exhibitions, again 
distinguished himself by putting Tornado and 
Ben Bolt at all the heights up to 6 feet 6 
inches, Tornado clearing this altitude at the 
second attempt. 

The Long Branch show this season took place 
rather earlier than formerly, and was a great 
success from every point of view, the closing 
session occurring on a Saturday evening when 
the grounds were illuminated by electric light. 
Mr. H. C. Hoskier’s chestnut gelding Lord 
Brilliant won the single championship, this 
great cob with his mate, Lieutenant Wilkes, 
also taking championship honors in the class 
for pairs. A gray gelding called Attraction, 
shown by Hexter & Strauss, took a reserve 
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ribbon and attracted a deal of attention. Mr. 
R. F. Carman’s David Harum, his ponies Jack 
and Jill, and his carriage horses Walsingham 
and Western Star, Mr. Nutting’s Duke and 
Holly, Mr. Watson’s King, Mr. Hoskier’s Lieu- 
tenant Wright, Mr. A. M. Hunter's Arden, Mr, 
John Arthur's Sir Walter and Sir John A. were 
also noticeable among the successful candi- 
dates. Mr. Stanton Elliott’s saddle gelding 
Flashlight won the championship, and that 
well-known horseman, Dick Donnelly, took the] 
blue ribbon over the sticks with Mr, Blum’s 
mare Ruby. Of trotting-bred horses shown Mr. 
E. T. Stotesbury’s Clemmie Dell and Arline 
Chimes, Mr. W. M. V. Hoffman’s May K. and 
Helen K., and Mr. T. E. Gordon's Dr. Frank 
were the ribbon winners, 

The Norwood Golf Ciub lawn was the scene 
of a delightful equine function during one 
Saturday afternoon in August ; and the prizes, 
which were exclusively of plate, were won by 
Miss Norman Munroe’s Coquette (best pony in 
harness); same exhibitor’s Lancaster (shown to 
station cart); Walter Watson’s Trilby and 
Glory, Roulette and Faro (pairs and four-in- 
hand); Charles Simmons’ Dunellen (roadster); 
Thomas Egbert’s Lady George and Billy R. 
(pairs of roadsters), E. A. Wilkinson’s Brownie 
(hunter). 

The show at Newport this season eclipsed in 
brilliancy anything of the kind before attempted 
at this stronghold of fashion; and the exhibit of 
carriage horses in actual use by exhibitors 
for road driving, and not merely prepared for 
show, was extraordinary. An interesting event 
was that which brought into the arena several 
of the cleverest feminine whips among the social 
set. Of these Miss Mills drove her chestnut 
mare Nita into first place; Miss Lawton, of 
Boston, drove the prize winner, Glorious Kid, 
into second position; and Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor’s sister, Miss Susan Willing, drove Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney’s Elegance into third 
place. Miss Angelica Gerry, Miss Anna Sands, 
Mrs, Perry Tiffany and Mrs. William E. Carter 
were also among the exhibitors. Mr. Thomas 
W. Lawson won the novice class for horses 
over 14.1 with Glorious Gladys ; the best com- 
bination saddle and harness horse was Mrs. J. 
De Forest Danielson’s roan gelding Warwick ; 
Mr. Richard McCreery won the jaunting-car 
competition with his brown gelding Mike and 
neat turnout ; the Aquidneck Stakes for horses 
15.2 and under was won by Thomas Lawson's 
Glorious Arthur. Miss Gladys Lawson's Gor- 
geous won in the hunter class; Charles F. 
Bates’ Whirl of the Town was deemed the best 
ladies’ horse shown to phaéton, and the same 
exhibitor’s four-in-hand took the blue ribbon, 
For best-appointed park teams, Mr. Robert L. 
Gerry’s quartet took the prize, Mr. Oliver Bel- 
mont, Harry Payne Whitney and Thomas W. 
Lawson also competing. In a nice class of 
ladies’ pairs, Strauss & Hexter’s Attractive 
and Attraction ranked first, Miss Beatrice 
Mills’ Nita and Venita second, and: Charles 
Bates’ Whirl of the Town and Sporting Life 
third. One of the most popular victories was 
that of Mr. O. H. P. Belmont’s tandem, Rock- 
ingham and Uncle Sam. 

The management of the Newport show is 
deserving of much credit in that it took the 
initiative in defining clearly the term amateur 
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as applied to exhibitors at horse shows The 
definition, as set forth in the conditions of the 
entry, was: ‘‘ An amateur is one who has never 
dealt in horses, either by public or private 
treaty; ridden or driven for hire, or depended 
upon such connection, either wholly or in part, 
as means of livelihood, or conducted the breed- 
ing of horses as a business.” As a result, resi- 
dents of the locality were encouraged to exhibit, 
and the event was the greatest success. 

The show which took place at Southampton, 
L. I., August 24th and 26th, catered to society 
folks resident in that section, and comprised 
not only a parade of fine horses, but also some 
very amusing gymkahna games. The prizes 
were mostly silver cups, and the participants 
were invariably amateurs. The pony race, 
three furlongs, was won by Mr. Stephen Pea- 
body’s Cyclone; the saddling race by Mr. 
Havens Peabody, Jr., on his gelding Napoleon; 
juvenile race for boys under sixteen, mounted 
on ponies, Stephen Peabody, Jr., on Badger ; 
thread-and-needle race, by Raymond Herbert 
ona pony called Smith ; galloway race, C. Al- 
bert Stevens on Mrs. J. L. Kernechan’s Good 
Luck ; polo pony race, C. Albert Stevens on 
Sweetheart; egg and spoon race, ladies to ride, 
Miss Barney on.a dun pony; watermelon race, 
Havens Peabody on Napoleon. 

The exhibit of horses in the show classes 
was very large and the quality good. In the 
class for horses and run-about wagons there 
were twenty-seven entries, and Mrs. W. C. 
Gulliver’s Bob White won. Ina good class of 
ten ponies under saddle, Mr. C. Albert Stevens 
won with his noted mare Sweetheart. There 
were seventeen horses shown suitable for 
ladies’ traps, and the first prize went to Miss 
Daisy. Hollin’s Flash. Of fourteen ponies 
shown in harness, Miss Sophie Townsend’s 
Wild Rose was deemed the best, and of nine 
saddle horses shown, Mr. L. E. La Rocque’s 
chestnut mare ranked first. 

Of twenty-seven horses suitable for gigs, 
Dr. T. G. Thomas’ Oswald was .first; and of 
eight pairs of horses over 15.2, Mr. George R. 
Schieffelin’s Vanity and Price were chosen as 
blue-ribbon winners, There were twenty ladies’ 
saddle horses shown, and the best of these was 
Miss W. L. Gulliver's Pumps. The class ex- 
clusively reserved for ladies of the vicinity to 
drive pairs brought out ten exhibits, Miss Gulli- 
ver again winning with Pumps and its mate 
Khartoum, Mr. Newton’s Foxy Quiller was the 
best of five middle-weight saddle hacks, and of 
the six heavy-weight carriers shown, Mr. J. L. 
Breese had the winner in Suananoa. Mr. 
Adrian Iselin’s Sunbeam was awarded first as 
best harness pony in a class of seven, and Miss 
Gulliver’s team of bays driven four-in-hand by 
Mr. T. Wyman Porter took first. 

Bryn Mawr, one of Philadelphia’s most 
charming environs, held its Fifth Annual 
Horse Show on September 22d and 23d, and 
the affair proved a grand social success; and 
was the more enjoyable in that only silver cups 
and silk ribbons were awarded as prizes and, 
the exhibits being paraded on the hotel lawn, 
there was, of course, no admission fee charged. 
There were in all forty-five classes on the pro- 
gramme, the entries in which came mostly from 
the residents of the vicinity, and so included 
many of the best horses a the country-side. 
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In the department for ponies, Mr. F. J. Kim- 
ball's bay mare Naomi was deemed the best 
shown in single harness; Miss Marion and 
Master A. A. Hirst won with their pair, Belle 
Meade and John; the Woodfield Farm took 
first prize with their pony Sweetheart, ridden 
by a child; Mr. John Valentine had the best 
pony under saddle, the mare Maud. Inaclass 
of heavy-weight-carrying saddle hacks, 15.1 
and under, first prize went to Mrs. E. B. Cas- 
satt’s Mineret, and of saddle horses up to same 
weight, but over 15.1 hands, Mr. Levering’s 
Dandelion ranked highest. Other saddle classes 
were won by Miss Dohan’s Surprise and Mr. 
Edgar Powell’s Hannabelle. Of hunters, said 
to have been ridden to hounds by a lady, first 
prize went to Mr. George H. Earle’s Blue 
Ridge, and of light-weight saddle hacks, Mr. 
John F. Huneker’s Playmate was considered 
best. Of all the saddle horses shown, Mr. 
Robert K. McNeeley’s brown mare was deemed 
the best and given the championship. The 
champion single harness horse was Mr. Samuel 
S. Huhn’s bay gelding, Lord Overbrook, and 
the same exhibitor had the champion pair in 
Lord Overbrook and Lord Algy. A most 
picturesque and interesting exhibit was that 
comprising teams of three hunters from the 
near-by hunt clubs, the members up being in 
full hunting regalia. First prize went to the 
Radnor team, the Rose Tree taking second 
and the Chester Valley third. A class for 
hunting tandems, the lead horses to be ridden 
over the regular jumps, proved attractive; and 
first prize went to Mr. John R. Valentine’s 
Primrose and Valiant, C. Randolph Snowden’s 
Prima Donna and Richmond taking second 
ribbon. Of the high-steppers shown before 
appropriate vehicles, Mr. John L. Conaway’'s 
bay mare U. G. I. was the most sensational 
and rightly took first prize. The same exhibi- 
tor also won first prize with his pair, U. G. I. 
and mate, The Flame, when they were shown 
by a lady, and the same horses again took first 
prize when they appeared tandem and driven 
by theirowner, C. Randolph Snowden showed 
the best polo pony up to carrying 165 pounds, 
and Robert Downing’s polo pony Budd was 
deemed the best up to carrying 200 pounds, 

The one-day show at Goshen, which has 
come to be known as Tuxedo’s great occasion, 
took place this year Saturday, October 7th. 

The Tuxedo trophy for the best four-in-hand 
team was won by Mr. George E. Dodge, with 
Prince, Doctor, Duke and General. The Doane 
Cup for the most stylish pony turnout was won 
by Miss Carol Harriman’s Mayflower and Gay- 
boy. The Rensselaer Weston Cup for best 
trotter, with record of 2:30 or better, was won 
by H. B. Bain’s Addie Lee, and the trophy 
presented by Secretary of the Navy Benjamin 
F. Tracy for best gelding was won by the 
Walnut Grove Farms Johseo. The Marshland 
Stud took first prize with their stallion Kiosk, 
and Mr. Pierre Lorillard, Jr., showed the best 
pair of horses or mares in Alcutt and Minstrel. 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman’s black gelding, The 
Rook, was deemed the champion saddle horse; 
and the silver cup offered by Mr. C. H. C. 
Beakes for the best roadster driven by a lady, 
brought out fifteen competitors, the best of 
which was Dr. J. B. Hulett’s Rowdy, driven 
by Mrs. B. B. Williams. <A. H. Goprrey, 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE SECCO FIi.M, 


HOTOGRAPHIC interest is at present 
centering on the new substitute for glass, 
celluloid, and indeed all other hitherto 
employed supports for the sensitive 
emulsion. ‘* Secco film” is said to be 

perfectly transparent, may be thin enough for 
rollable, or thick enough for cut films of any 
size ; does not curl in the developer, or con- 
tain anything that can injure the most delicate- 
ly sensitive salt; and it can be put on the 
market at less cost than ordinary glass plates. 
That there is truth in these*claims is evident 
from the fact that the film has been demon- 
strated all over England and Scotland, with 
the result that a syndicate has been formed and 
money found to pay to the inventor, a German, 
the large sum of $22,000 for the patent rights, 
in only Great Britain and her colonies. 

It has not, at the time of writing, as yet 
reached this country, but it is bound to come ; 
and our plate-makers should see that it comes 
only under their control. There should be 
some way of working it as an honest trust in 
which the interest of the consumer shall be 
considered, as well as that of the producer. 

From private information from friends who 
have seen the demonstrations, and put the film 
to the test of much practical work, I believe 
that secco film will, when it comes, prove to be 
the ‘‘ long-looked-for,” and will carry all be- 
fore it. 


ADUROL 


is another new developer recently added to the 
ever-increasing list. Some time ago the two 
makers of those developers discovered that the 
combination of chlorine or bromine with hydro- 
kinone gave to that once favorite developer 
many good qualities that it did not first pos- 
sess; andas the discovery was simultaneous, 
they agreed to patent and work the discovery 
together. The sample that I have recently 
been using came from Mr. Gennert, and bears 
the hyphenated names of ‘‘ Hauff-Schering ;” 
and while I am not prepared to say that it Is in 
every respect better than my favorite ortol, it 
comes as near to that as anything that I have 
tried, and possesses some real advantages over 
it. Its great solubility will be a recommend- 
ation to those who employ ten per cent. solu- 
tions, the only really rational and scientific 
way of working, while its freedom from any 
tendency to fog makes it an ideal developer for 
all kinds of vaper. The formula sent out by 
the makers will be found suitable by those who 
go fast, but I very much prefer the following, 
which, by the employers of ten per cent. solu- 
tions, can easily be varied to suit varying cir- 
cumstances : 
Adurol grains 
Sodium sulphite........... 12 grains 
Sodium carbonate..........10 grains 
Potassium bromide 1% grains 
Weer .. 2s ounce 


HEAVY-WEIGHT VELOX, 


The Nepera Chemical Company have added 
one more to the many obligations under which 
they have laid photographers, by the introduc- 


tion of their new heavy-weight velox, which 
those who during, their holidays have got nega- 
tives really worth the very highest class of 
printing, should not fail to try. It has the ad- 
vantage of being printable by artificial light 
during the winter evenings ; and printed under 
a mat or mask, is ready for the portfolio with- 
out mounting. ‘The surface is an ideal one for 
most subjects, and a portfolio of prints from 
good negatives on such paper will indeed bea 
thing of beauty, and a joy for a lifetime at 
least. 

For natty neatness, too, nothing can beat the 
new velox post-cards, nor is anything likely, 
at so small a cost, to give so much pleasure to 
absent friends, Printed under tiny, suitable 
masks, or little prints neatly vignetted, they 
put to shame the coarse, vulgar ‘‘chromos” 
that have recently come in such quantities 
from the Continent of Europe. I speak from 
experience, when I say that friends are enthu- 
siastic over them. They should play an im- 
portant part in the coming season as Christmas 
cards, 


A NEW LIGHT, 


Mr. Birt Acres, one of the earliest of our 
cinematograph inventors, promises to shortly 
put on the market a new light, or rather a new 
way of using an old one, It is said that by its 
aid we shall be able to photograph a group at 
night in, at most, five seconds, and with a mul- 
tiplication of lamps in much less time. In the 
lantern it will brilliantly illuminate a disk of 
thirty or even more feet, and that without 
smoke or fumes, and so little heat that slides 
of celluloid may be employed with safety. In- 
deed, a slide remaining in the carrier for half 
an hour was found to be little more than 
warm, 

For studio work at night, and the photo- 
graphing of interiors, the new light will proba- 
bly supersede all other methods of illumina- 
tion. 


AGFA, 


This is a new intensifier introduced by the 
Actien-Gesellschaft, a one solution, that is al- 
ways ready for use, and will keep indefinitely. 
It comes in a concentrated farm, one part to 
nine parts of water, and may be employed for 
either general or local intensification. An ex- 
perienced photographer will rarely need to 
have recourse to the former, but there are few 
negatives that may not be vastly improved by 
the judicious application of the latter. In con- 
junction with the ammonium persulphate re- 
ducer noticed some time ago, a few drops of 
each in a saucer, and a couple of conaltnie 
brushes, or tufts of cotton, any one of average 
ability, provided he knows just what he wants, 
will have little difficulty in getting it. Lights 
may be intensified or reduced, shadows dark- 
ened or lightened, and, indeed, very much may 
by this means be done to give to negatives that 
have it not, that most valuable and rarest of all 
qualities, true values, One great advantage of 
agfa is that its action is gradual, or accumula 
tive, and so can be watched and stopped just 
when the desired result is reached. 

Dr. Joun Nico. 
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ROD AND GUN. 


CARE OF FISHING TACKLE IN WINTER. 


HE Rod—A well-made split bamboo or 
wood rod should last for years if proper 
care is taken of it. Each joint, aftera 
day’s fishing, should be wiped dry very 
carefully and bent into shape, if it has 

a set, before putting away, and a drop or two of 
sperm oil should be rubbed over the rod before 
going out again with it. When laying a rod 
aside for the season, it should be carefully 
examined and all damages repaired; the fer- 
rules and bands should be thoroughly cleaned 
and new plugs fitted to the joints. Take the 
rod apart, wipe the joints dry and lay them 
away in their case in an apartment, where the 
temperature will be dry and uniform, not over 
50 degrees. If a case is used, do not tie the 
strings or bands too tightly; this would be 
likely to bend the tip and second joints. Un- 
der no circumstances let the rod stand near the 
chimney or furnace flue, and the other extreme 
of cold in a garret or outbuilding should be 
avoided. Changes of temperature destroy the 
pliancy and stiffness of arod. To insure the 
continued equal distribution of strength the 
rod should be laid flat on the floor or a shelf, 
instead of being stood on end in a corner, and 
under no condition should it be left jointed and 
hung on pegs. 

The Reel—Should be taken apart, thoroughly 
cleaned, and then oiled slightly. Putthe parts 
together and place the reel in a dry drawer or 
closet ef moderate temperature. 

Lines—All lines should be reeled off and 
stretched from end to end on a sunny morning 
and left in the air fora few hours. They should 
then be overrun lightly with a bit of woolen 
cloth or chamois to remove any taint of mildew 
or other matter, and then be wound upon the 
reel, but not too tightly. If frayed portions 
are discovered, the line should be condemned 
and the good parts kept for miscellaneous uses, 
which will be found frequert enough. 

Leaders—Will keep for years if laid away in 
a dark place, where it is not too warm or.too 
damp, but they should be tested before using, 
and stand a strain of four pounds for bass or 
trout and at least seven pounds for salmon. 

Flies—The best thing to keep flies in is a 
pasteboard box, tightly and closely wrapped in 
a newspaper. They will then need no moth 
preventive. There is a moth-proof tin box sold 
by tackle dealers which answers a good pur- 

ose. An old angler recommends a flat card- 

oard or other box, with a thin layer of wool 
or wadding, upon which the flies are placed, 
covering them with a piece of cardboard which, 
by means of corks at the corners of the box, is 
—— from pressing on them. This card- 
oard box is then placed in a tin box. 


Fly Books—Should be perfectly dry and 


wrapped tightly in a newspaper. If placed in 
a cardboard box, which is also wrapped in a 
newspaper, they will be doubly protected. 

Hooks—Do not stick their points in cork and 
stow them away, for if the atmosphere is 
slightly damp, or the cork not absolutely dry, 
rust will occur. The best plan is to wrap the 
hooks in oiled paper (kerosene is good) before 
putting them away for the winter. 

Bait boxes and creels should be thoroughly 


cleansed with warm soda water, and when 
dried it is well to sprinkle them with a little 
carbolic acid, or a wash of carbolic acid soap 
can be used. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME LAWS. 


The game and fish laws of the commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania having, by reason of many 
changes over many years, created in the minds 
of the people great confusion as to the proper 
season and method of taking fish and game, 
the Legislature has wisely provided for a codi- 
fication and explanatory table, which has just 
been issued. It is a model of perspicacity, and 
from its summary alone the most superficial 
cannot fail to obtain the most exact informa- 
tion. There are many excellent points in the 
laws worthy of imitation, not the least of 
which is the authority given to any person to 
take and destroy nets, traps, and snares, 
whenever found set, and the making the pos- 
session of unlawful implements prema facie 
evidence of intent to use. 

The limitation of the number of certain birds 
which ‘may be lawfully killed (to wit, fiftéen 
quail, ten woodcock and ten ruffed grouse in 
one day, and two deer in one season) is of 
vital importance to the continuation of sport. 

We commend the publication to the attention 
of sportsmen throughout the States, and es- 
pecially to the knights of the rod and gun in 
the Keystone State. We shall be happy to 
supply copies, or our friends can apply direct 
to Lewis E. Butler, Deputy Secretary of the 
Commonwealth. 


EXPORT OF DEER FROM CANADA, 


Last session an act was passed by the Cana- 
dian Government, mainly at the instance of the 
Canadian railway companies and the game 
wardens, empowering the Government, by an 
order-in-council, to permit the exportation of 
deer from Canada, This authority has been 
acted upon, and the following regulation pro- 
mulgated by the Minister of Customs : 


** Deer when shot for sport, under provincial or terri- 
torial authority in Canada, by any person not domi- 
ciled in Canada, may be exported under the following 
conditions and limitations: 

“The deer may be exported only at the customs 

orts of Halifax, N. S; Yarmouth, N. 8.; Macadam 
Femction, N. B.; Quebec, Que.; Montreal, Que.; Otta- 
wa, Ont.; Kingston, Ont.; Niagara Falls, Ont.; Fort 
Erie, Ont.; Windsor, Ont.; Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; Port 
Arthur, Ont., and such other ports as shall from time 
to time by the Minister of Customs be designated for 
the export of deer. 

“The exportation of deer in the carcass or parts 
thereof (except as to cured deer heads and hides of 
deer) shall be permitted only during or within fifteen 
days after the ‘open season’ allowed for shooting 
deer under the laws of the province or territory where 
the deer to be exported has been shot. 

**No person shall in one year export more than the 
whole or parts of two deer, nor shall exportation of 
such deer be made by the same person on more than 
two occasions during One calendar year. 

‘Deer in the carcass or any part thereof which has 
been killed in contravention of any provincial or terri- 
torial law shall not be exported, nor shall any deer in 
the carcass or parts thereof be exported without the 
permit of the collector of customs accompanying the 
shipment. 

*“A person not domiciled in Canada, who has shot 
deer for sport and not for gain or hire, under provin- 
cial or territorial authority, may make an expert en- 
try in duplicate of deer in the carcass or parts thereof 
so shot by him and allowed to be exported—upon sub- 
scribing and attesting before a collector of customs a 
declaration, 
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“The exporter shall produce his license or permit 
for shooting deer under provincial or territorial 
authority to the collector of customs before the ex- 
portation of the deer, and the collector shall indorse 
thereon a description of the quantity and parts entered 
for exportation 

“The collector of customs at any customs port of en- 
try designated for the export of deer, upon receiving 
the said export entries duly completed, may there- 
upon, under the seal of the custom house, issue his per- 
mit for the exportation of the deer, if satisfied as to the 
identity of the Sportsman and that the exportation is 
wot prohibited.” 


The new laws will be appreciated by Ameri- 
can sportsmen. 
GAME LAWS OF NEWFOUNDLAND, 


Recently enacted game laws of Newfound- 
land may be of interest to my readers, espe- 
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cially the provisions for protecting moose and 
elk and insuring their future increase. In 
brief, they say : No moose or elk shall be killed 
in the colony before January, 1906. Penalty 
not to exceed $200, or imprisonment for any 
period not exceeding three months. 

The close seasons for caribou are from the 
first of February to July 15th, or from October 
ist to October 2oth, and, of course, a visiting 
sportsman will require a license, which, under 
certain conditions, entitles him to kill a limited 
number of caribou and to exportsame. Appli- 
cation for detailed information should be made 
to the Department of Marine and Fisheries, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 


ATHLETICS. 


CANADIAN A. A, I 
HE sixteenth annual championship tour- 
nament of the Canadian Amateur Ath- 
letic Union was held on the Rosedale 
grounds, Toronto, September 16th. 

So far as the Canadian athletes were 
concerned, the meeting was not a very brilliant 
success, for all the championships came to this 
side of the border, and all to the representatives 
of one club, the New York Athletic Club. Its 
remarkable performers swept the deck of every 
first, and in many cases both second and even 
third places as well; A. C. Kraenzlein took 

three firsts, N. W. Long, two, and John Flana- 
gan, two. Three new Canadian records were 
made. In the broad jump Kraenzlein raised 
the standard, in the high jump Baxter made a 
new record, and in the 16-lb. hammer Flana- 
gan established new figures. The hundred 
yards proved a fine race, Kraenzlein winning 
from Stephen (of Halifax) almost on the tape. 
Stephen 1s a very promising young sprinter. 

George Orton, who has been such a success- 
ful mile runner, was left in third place by his 
clubmates, Bray and Alex. Grant. T. A. Orton 
(a younger brother of George) did well in the 
quarter, when it is considered that he has not 
trained this season, 

A summary follows: 


100-yard run—Won by A.C. Kraenzlein, N. Y. A. C.; 
F. L. ‘Stephen. Wanderers’ A. C., Halifax, 2; Albert 
Newman, Niagara Falls A. C., 3. Time, 10%s 

220-yard ruo_W. on by M. W. N.Y. ‘A. co's Ba. 
Stephen, D seas oled A. C.., . Halifax, 2; H. E. Manvel, 
a oe A om Time, 22 1- 

440° ot run—Won by uM. WwW. Long, SY. ACR 
Mackie, Y. M. C. A., Toronto, T. A. Orton, Athe- 
nzum A. C., Toronto, 3. — 

Half-mile run—Won by By 
John Bray, N. Y.A.C 
3. Time, 2m, 26%s. 

One-mile run—Won by John Bray. 
Grant, N. Y. A. C., 2; George W. 
Time, 4m. 27 4-55. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—Won by Richard Sheldon, N. Y. 
A. C., 44ft. 44in.; Harry Gill, Coldwater, Ont, goft. 8in., 
2; T. O’Rourke, Niagara Falls, 38ft. 8Yin., 3. 

Throwing the 16-lb. hammer—Won by John Flana- 
gan, N. Y. A. C., 154ft. sin.; T. O'Rourke, Niagara 
Falls, ~<a \in., 2; W.D. Herman, N.Y. A. C., r2sft. 
giin., 3. 

“Throwing 56-lb. weight—Won by John Flanagan, N. 

. A. C., 32ft. 3%in.; T. O’Rourke, Niagara Falls, 3rft. 
qin. ,2; R. Sheldon, N. Y. A. C., 30ft. 2in., 3. 

a & 2x hurdle race— Won tee A. a Kraenzlein, N. 

: I. K. Baxter, N. Y. A. C., 2: E. Harding, To- 
esas Lacrosse Club, 3. Time, 16 4-5 -. 

Pole vault—Won by .. = Baxter, WN. ¥. A. C., soft. 


28. 
E. Manvel, N. 
ey" we Foster, The al, Ont., 


N. Y_A.C.:; Alex. 
Orton, N.Y. A. C..:3. 


8in.; W. R. Knox, Orillia, roft., 2; A. L. Gray, Cold- 
water, Ont., oft. rrin., 3. 

Running broad jump—Won by A. C. Kraenzlein, N. 
Y.A. C., 23ft. 64in.; D. Robinson, Toronto Police A. C., 
20 ft. 3in., 2; E. Harding, Toronto Lacrosse Club, 18ft. 
uXin. ae 

Running high jump—Won by I. K. Baxter, N. Y. 
C., 6ft. 2%in.; A. C. Kraenzlein, N. Y. A. C., sft. 114 
23 'H. Gill, Coldwater, Ont., sft. olin., 3. 


‘ine, 


NEW YORK A, C, 


The sixty-third track and field games of the 
New York Athletic Club were held on the club 
grounds at Travers Island, September 23d. 

In many of the events the handicap men 
came out on top, but Kraenzlein, Long and 
Flanagan managed to forge their way to the 
first position in their special events, George W. 
Orton easily placed another two-mile champion- 
ship steeplechase to his credit—for several 
years he has found no formidable rival in this 
event; and R. C. Ewry again won the A. A. U. 
standing broad jump championship 

The event of the day was the finishing touch 
of the season’s hammer-throwing, in which the 
world’s champion, John Flanagan, once more 
excelled his own wonderful performances and 
gave us yet another newmark. On his second 
throw at this meeting he beat his own record 
by 2ft. 6in.. when the hammer dropped at 166ft. 
gin. This did not satisfy him, and on his third 
attempt the hammer fell at 167ft. 8in., which 
is 3ft. 5in. beyond his own previous record, and 
a distance which will, in all probability, stand 
as ‘‘ high-water” mark for some time to come, 
unless Flanagan can continue in his present 
progressive form. During the present year he 
has added over nine feet to the distance of his 
throws. 

A summary follows : 


TRACK AND FIELD EVENTS. 


wees Meee ig on by M. W. Long, New York 
A. ©... ; A.W. Burlingame, Knickerbocker A. C., 

yds, = A. "B, Duffy, East Boston A. C., scratch, 3. 

ime, 12S. 

120-vard hurdle race, on grass, handicap—Final heat 
won by A. C. Kraenzlein, New York A. C., scratch ; 
S. K. Thomas, New York A. C., 8yds., 2; W. J. Feld- 
kamp, Pastime A. C., 8ft. ae Time, 15 3-58. 

Putting 16-pound shot—Won by Richard Sheldon, 
New York A. C., 2 with 44ft. 1134in.; John Flana- 
gan, New York A. C., . 6in., 2, with an ‘actual put of 
4oft. 4%in.; R. J. Shetiten, Pastime A. C., 6ft., 3, with 
36ft. 11%in. 

880-yard run, handicap—Won by G. C. Wood, New 
York A. C., 2syds. ; George P. Arnold, New West Side 
A, C., 32yds., 2; John F. Cregan, Princeton and N. Y¥. 
A. Cy Scratch, 3. Time, rm. 57 2-5S. 





CYCLING. 


One-mile run, handicap—Won by D. J. Donovan, 
Xavier A. A., 75yds.; T. Quinlan, Scranton, Pa., 
3syds., 2; Alex. rant, New York A. C., scratch, 3. 
Time, 4m. 24 2-5S. 

Standing broad jump—A. A. U. championship—Won 
hey C. Ewry, New York A. C., with 1oft. 10 7-8in.; 

W. J. Feldkamp, Pastime A. C., 2, with 1oft. 2in.; I. K. 
Baxter, N. Y. A. C., 3, with roft. 1Yin. 

Throwing 16-poun ’ hammer_-Won by John Flana- 
an, New York A. C.. scratch with 167ft. 8in.; J. C. 

Soffey, Knickerbocker y C., 12ft., 2, with an actual 
throw of 134ft. 1o%in.; R. J. Sheridan, Pastime A.C., 
25ft., 3, with ros ft. 24%in, 

300-yard run, handicap—Won by M. W. Long, New 
York A. C., scratch ; erome Buck, New York City, 
poo 23 George T. Hofmann, Knickerbocker A. C., 
— -» 3 Time, 31 2-58. 

unning high jump, handicap--Won by D. J. O'Sul- 
livan, Xavier A. A., 4in., with an actual jump of sft. 
roin.; S. K. Thomas, New York A. C., 7in., 2, with sft. 
6in.; W. L. Drummond, Pastime A. C., 44in., 3, with 
sft. in. 

Running broad jump, handicap—Won by H. P. Mc- 
Donald, Knickerbocker A. C., isin., with an actual 
jump of arft. 104%in.; A.C. Kraenzlein, New York A.C., 
scratch, 2, with a3ft. r¥yin.; W. J. Feldkamp, Pastime 
A. C., rsin., 3, with arft. 1in. 

Two-mile steeplechase--A. A. U. Champigety.-- 
Won by ig W. Orton, New York A. C.; T. 
McGirr, N. Y. Cc. ,23 John Bray, N. Y. - te 3 
Time, 11m. 44 3- = 


A, A, U. SWIMMING CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


In addition to the track and field events which 
occupied the afternoon, the morning was de- 
voted to the swimming championships of the 
Amateur Athletic Union. The events took 
place over a course of 110 yards between Trav- 
ers Island and Glen Island, off the N. Y. C.’s 
boat-house float. The 100 yards, 220 yards and 
440 yards were all won by E. C. Schaeffer, of the 
University of Poonsteunia and the N. Y. A.C. 
He swam in beautiful form, and he won the two- 
twenty and quarter with ease. F. A. Wenck, 
of N. Y. A. C., took up the club’s defence in 
the half and mile, which he won in fine style, 

The summary follows : 

100 verde, -« heat—Won by E, C. Schaeffer, N Jew 
York A. C.; W.C. Miller, Knickerbocker A.C.,2; L. 
Johnson, Knickerbocker A. C..3. _Time, 3g £3 S, 

220 yards—Won a E. C. Schaeffer. N. A, Ci Eh, 
Wotherspoon, Jr., K. A. C., 2: . haa K. A. Cs a 
Time, 2m. 53 58. 

440 yards—Won by E.C. Schaeffer, N. Y 
De B. Handley, K. A. C., 2; J. W. Spencer, <cobaaia 
University, 3. Time, 6m. 48 3-s5s. 

880 yards— Won by F. A. Wenck, N. Y. A. C.; Harry 
Kollock, National Skating Association, 2. Time, 15m. 3S. 
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One mile—Won by F. A. Wenck, N. Y. A. C.; Walter 
M. Jarman, National Skating Association, 2; W. 'D. Hen- 
nen, N. Y. A. C., 3. Time, 30m. 33 4-58. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


The championship games of the Atlantic Di- 
vision of the Amateur Athletic Union were held 
at Baltimore, Md., September 3oth. 

The representatives of Washington, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore clubs turned out in good 
numbers, but the home athletes carried off the 
lion’s share of firsts, The performances were 
not by any means brilliant, either with regard 
to time or distances, and were all far behind 
the Atlantic Division records, but the cold 
weather and a stiff breeze were somewhat 
against the athletes doing their best work, 

The summaries follow : 


1oo-yard dash—A. R. Speare, Washington Y. M.C.A.,, 
won; W. C. Blome, Maryland A.C.,2. Time, 13 1-s5s. 

220-yard hurdles—W Randall, Jr., Druid Outing 
Club, won; F.M. Widner, Druid Outing Club, 2. 
Time, 29 4758. 

880- yard run-—J. W. Beatty, Washington Y.M.C.A,, 
won; W.G. Stuart, Y. M.C. A., 2. Time,2m. 15 rel 

ago-yard run-—J. W. Beatty, Washington es ee 
won; J. M. Morgan, Washington Y. M.C. A., 2. Time 
57 3°58 

220-yard dash—A. R. Speare, Washington Y. M.C. 
A., won; William C. Blome, Maryland A. C.,2. Time, 
24 1-5S. 

One-mile run—E. R. Kelly, cy iy ay are, 
won; W.G. Stuart, Washington Y. 
5M. 12 4758S. 

120-yard hurdle--Howard Baetjer. B. A. C., won; 
John Bouise, = Leo’s, 2; William H. Linney, St. Leo’s, 
3. Time, 19 4-5 

One-mile ae race— Maryland Athletic Club Team 
ae Requardt, Harry Hamill, William C. Blome and 

Gantz) won; Washington YC. AQ 2s Tina, 
3m. 451-58. Wonon foul, 

Running broad jump—Harry Kleinfelter, M. A.C., 
won, 2ift, 3in.; G. B. Scholl, M. A. C., 2, 2rft. Yin. 

Running high jump--D. R. Tate, Maryland AC, 
won, sft. g%in.; Royce Hough, Washington Y. M. C. 
A., 2, 5ft. 8%in. 

Putting 16 pound shot—Shirley Carter, Baltimore A. 
A., won, 36ft. 7in.; Royce Hough, Washington Y. DEoks 
A., 2, 33ft. 7in. 

Throwing 16- pound hammer-—Shirley Carter, B. A. 
C. won, 8of:. 2in.; T. K. Barrett, St. Leo’s, 2, 88ft. rrin. 

Throwing discus—T. J. Hintenach, St. won, 
g3ft.; P. E. Murphy, M. A.C, 2, o1ft. 1ém 

Pole vault--P. E, Murphy, are, won, oft. 7in.; A. 
J. McElhone, Woodside A. C., 2, oft. 7in. 

One-mile bicycle--W. H. Green, Druid Athletic Club, 
won; T. H. Bennett, B. A. C.,2. Time, 2M. 52 2-58. 

VIGILANT, 


hia, 
Cc. ime, 


Leo's, 


CYCLING. 


OR the first time, amateur records of im- 
portance are reported from the Pacific 
Northwest. C. C, Holzel, of Spokane, 
Wash, claims to have covered a quar- 
ter mile, ‘oaced, in 20 1-5s., one-third 

mile in 29 2-55., ‘one-half mile in 45 4-5s., and 
one mile in 1m. 35 1-5s. Public and private 
advices stoutly maintain these times as correct, 
although they have not yet been accepted by 
the Racing Board. 

At Brockton, Mass., in September, John R. 
DuBois rode a five-mile unpaced pursuit race 
in the world’s record time of 12m. 12s. A week 
later, however, J. F. Ingraham beat DuBois at 
the same place and in same form of race, his 
time being six seconds better, or 12m. 6s. 

On September 25th Charles Mock rode from 
Manhattan to Albany, N. Y., in 11h, 49m., bet- 
terin - evious time by several hours. On the 
8th of October he lowered the record between 


Philadelphia and New York by 48 minutes, 
making the run in 5h, 38m, 30s. 


All Rhode Island State records, from one to 
fifteen miles inclusive, were recently broken by 
W. A. Rutz in a motor-paced race for the lat- 
ter distance against Edward Scholze, of Paw- 
tucket, R. I. The time for the fifteen miles 
was 27M, 22 3-5s. 


FIRST SIDEPATH CONVENTION, 


The first convention of sidepath-builders 
ever held in this or any other country con- 
vened at Rochester, N. Y., on Thursday and 
Friday, September ‘28th and 29th, about 150 
delegates being present, most of them from 
various points in New York State, but many 
from otherwheres. The objects of the meeting 
were twofold, z. ¢., to plan to secure uniform 
and effective sidepath legislation throughout 
the country at large, and to devise means for 
furthering the movement in all practicable 
ways. 

THE PROWLER. 





YACHTING. 


THE INTERNATIONAL RACES. 


HERE never was a more sportsmanlike 
challenger for the Cup than Sir Thomas 
Lipton. He fairly bubbles over with 
good nature. When he said he really 
hoped that the better boat would win 

one couldn’t help believing him. He presented 
a marked contrast to the last challenger for the 
Cup, and proved quite as chivalrous and gener- 
ous a foe as the late Lieutenant William Henn, 
of the smart ‘‘ tin-frigate”’ Galatea. 

Sir Thomas arrived on the Camfanza on Sep- 
tember ist. His companions were Will Fife, 
Jr., designer of the Shamrock, Thos. W. Rat- 
sey, the sailmaker, who was here before with 
Thistle, Valkyrie II. and Valkyrie III. The 
trials of Shamrock began immediately after- 
ward under the direction of Mr. Fife. She 
made her anchorage in the Horseshoe, which 
was the headquarters also of the rz, the 
steamers Plymouth and Nonowantuck, the 
tugs James A. Lawrence and Adelaide, two 
steam launches and a barge for Shamrock’s 
extra spars—all being chartered by Sir Thomas 
for use during the races. 

The trial spins of Shamrock aroused much 
interest. On one occasion she logged over 
thirteen knots an hour while reaching. On 
another occasion she carried away her metal 
gaff. Her performance seemed to have much 
impressed yachtsmen, for when she came to be 
dry-docked not a few experts declared that Sir 
Thomas had a capital chance to ‘' lift the cup.” 

To give an idea of the thoroughness of the 


challenger’s equipment I may mention that she 
is provided with six suits of sails, two com- 
plete sets of metal racing spars, one spare set 
of wooder racing spars, duplicate standing and 
running rigging, nothing being omitted to take 
the part of any gear that might carry away. 
Shamrock had a wooden gaff and topmast made 


ai the Erie Basin in case of disaster. These 
were the only spars made for the challenger in 
this country. 

One of the most striking features of Sham- 
rock is her superb suit of sails. -Her capital 
showing was due in a great measure to the 
quality of her canvas.- It is always more pleas- 
ant to praise than to condemn, but the univer- 
sal verdict of all yachtsmen with whom I con- 
versed during the races was that Co/umdbza was 
severely handicapped by her ill-fitting sails. 
The hull of Co/uméza is superior to that of 
Shamrock, but the sails of the Yankee yacht 
are far inferior to those made by Lapthorne 
and Ratsey. The foregoing is the consensus of 
opinions of some of the ablest amateur and pro- 
fessional yachtsmen in the world. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we have good sailmakers in New 
York, and also in Boston and Chicago, and 
when such a trophy as the America’s Cupis at 
stake the best in the world should have been 
secured. 

Shamrock was towed from the Horseshoe to 
Erie Basin on September 26th. The following 
day she was dry-docked. A curious crowd was 
on hand to view the alleged marvels and mys- 
teries of her underbody, which had been con- 
cealed from the vulgar gaze by canvas petti- 
coats on the occasion of her launch. It turned 


out, however, that there is nothing extra- 
ordinary or wonderful in the hull above or 
below the water-line. Cameras were absolutely 
forbidden. 

Shamrock is not so pleasing to the eye as 
the Columéza, but she impresses one with a 
sense of her power and ability. She has more 
beam, more sheer, and greater freeboard than 
her rival. She has much shorter overhangs than 
the Bristol yacht, and probably a few inches 
more draught. Her fin is probably six feet 
longer than Co/umdza’s, and she may have ten 
tons more displacement anda heavier lead keel. 
The Fife boat looks as if she were designed to 
sail as upright as possible, while the Herreshoff 
craft was planned to heel easily and thus take 
advantage of added length. 

Lord Charles Beresford very aptly described 
the two boats as ‘* greyhound ” and * bulldog,” 
the Shamrock being the bulldog. 

It is generally credited that the following 
dimensions of Shamrock, as given in the Lon- 
don 7zmes, are pretty nearly accurate: Length, 
127 ft. 9 in.; beam, 24 ft. 6% in.; length on load 
water-line, 89 ft. 2 in.; length of forward over- 
hang, 17 ft. 2 in.; length of overhang aft, 21 ft. 
5 in.; draught, 20 ft. 3 in.; area midship section, 
130 ft. ; coefficient midship section, 0.278 ; area 
of lateral plane, 970 ft.; coefficientdisplacement, 
0.134; area of load water-plane, 1,493 ft.; wet- 
ted surface, 2,916 ft.; tons per inch immersion, 
3.54; displacement, 160 tons, 

Columéza was taken into Dry dock No. 3, at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 28th, having been towed thither from 
New Rochelle. This was the first opportunity 
given to yachtsmen to see the underbody of the 
Cup defender, for she was launched in the dark 
and made much of a mystery by her builders, 
The docking was witnessed by Mr. Iselin and his 
zealous aides, Messrs. Woodbury Kane and 
Herbert C, Leeds. As the water was pumped 
out, a diver went down to see that the yacht’s 
keel rested on the blocks. When the vessel's hull 
was exposed, nobody could help admiring its 
perfect symmetry and fairness. Defender isa 
beautifully modeled craft, but Co/umdéza excels 
her, even as Defender excelled Valkyrie I/1. 

My old friend, A. Cary Smith, the marine 
painter and naval architect, who has designed 
some of the fastest and ablest yachts afloat, 
was very much in evidence, and his views were 
eagerly sought for by the experts present. He 
said she is a well-molded boat and expressed 
great admiration for her, I am only a sailor 
and make no pretension to a knowledge of 
naval architecture. Permit me, therefore, to 
make a few quotations from Mr. Cary Smith, 
who is a practical shipwright, a yacht designer 
and, moreover, a man who can paint a yacht 
and also salt water. Few men can do one of 
these three things. Mr. Smith can do them all. 

He described the stern as an easy curve at the 
head, running into a long, straight line, gradu- 
ally turning into the lower part, where it takes 
a short curve and meets the keel at an angle of 
about forty degrees. The keel at the forward 
end turns in a very short curve, and is notably 
full and lean at the afterend. The bottom of 
the keel is nearly straight. 

The overhang from the sternpost struck him 
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as being very long, the contour being straight 
to the water-line and then curving down near 
the sternpost, which being so far below the 
water-line is the cause of this sharpcurve. The 
take of the sternpost he said was greater than 
Shamrock’s, which gives her a much shorter 
seel and apparently much less wetted surface, 


Viewed from the extreme end of the dock, 
the midship section is seen to be widest at 
the deck. It gradually turns just below the 
water-line into a slack bilge, and then, with 
much more dead-rise than the Shamrock,curves 
gently toward the centerline. From this curve 
it goes down nearly straight to just above the 
lead, where it fills out to about three feet at the 
widest part. 


The body above the water aft and about the 
sternpost impressed him as flaring; and the full 
water-line at the stern with the round deck- 
line above, combined with the shallow bilge, 
gives a marvelously long and fair section-line. 

The curve of the stem near the head gives a 
slight flare to the bow, and, while the top is 
very sharp, the full water-line will pick her up 
in a sea wonderfully. 


The fullness at the lower end of the midship 
section is carried well forward and aft, causing 
the hollow line of the overhang just above the 
sternpost. This would not look quite fair toa 
tyro, but the long, fair section-line is the main 
thing, and such apparent lapses are not to be 
taken into consideration. From a point one- 
third of the distance above the water-line for- 
ward, a diagonal could be drawn that would 
just touch the bilge all the way to the corner of 
the stern. 


This peculiar form of section makes her heel 
easily in a light wind, making her sails draw, 
and when well careened gives her great power 
and enables her to maintain her speed even 
when nearly down to the mast. 


In order to show that no precautions were 
neglected, it may be said that a new steel 
lowermast was ready for stepping on Co/umbza 
if necessary. 


Captains Hogarth and Wringe visited Co- 
Zumbia while in dry dock, as did also Captain 
Ben Parker, skipper of the German Emperor’s 
Meteor. They declined to give for publication 
their opinions of the defending yacht. It is 
said that Parker came over to assist in the sail- 
ing of Shamrock, Lord Lonsdale having pre- 
vailed upon the Kaiser to give him the requisite 
permission. Parker hails from Itchen Ferry. 
He is one of the ablest of British sailing masters, 
He came here incognito as Captain Jones. 


The cleaning to which the yachts were sub- 
jected in dry dock was very thorough. The 
topsides of the challenger were polished by 
emery wheels, run by flexible shafting and 
dynamos, while the underbody was burnished 
by hand, the crew using steel wool and polish- 
ing composition. The lead keel of Shamrock 
was coppered at the same time. Her topsides 
were given a couple of coats of pea-green paint, 
which Irishmen objected to as not being the 
orthodox hue. 

All the cleaning and polishing of the Co/um- 
b¢a was done by hand, and well done, too. Her 
topsides were painted white. 


NOVEMBER. 


With regard to the rig of the Shamrock it 
looks a little coarser and clumsier than that of 
the Columéza, but that may be owing to the 
telescoping topmast of the Bristol craft, which 
gives her a peculiarly light and graceful ap- 
pearance afloat. The bowsprit of Oregon pine 
is secured in a short tube at the stem-head and 
another perhaps 12 feet inboard, It has the 
usual wire bobstay and martingale. The mast 
is of nickel steel flush-plated. Just -below the 
place where the jaws of the gaff come when 
the sail is hoisted, two spreaders are fitted to 
brace a masthead shroud on either side. The 
blocks are light, but there is no marked innova- 
tion in either the standing or the running rig- 
ging. ‘The mast is about three feet further aft 
than that of Columbia. Shamrock steers with 
a tiller about 15 feet long. Her topmast is of 
wood ; her lowermast, boom, and gaff are of 
metal. 


The Coduméza looks very light afloat. Her 
bowsprit is of Oregon pine, quite short. Her 
mast is Gf steel, and the Oregon pine topmast 
houses inside of it. The boom and gaff are of 
steel. The standing rigging looks of the 
spider’s-web type, but it is supposed to be 
strong enough to resist the savagest squall. 

Those experts who compared the two yachts 
before their first race concluded that Columéia, 
with her short base-line and smaller headsails, 
ought to show to best advantage to windward, 
while the larger fore-triangle of Shamrock 
would probably cause her to sail faster on a 
reach. When both craft met for the first time 
Columbia had carried away her steel mast, 
Skamrock's steel gaff had collapsed, while each 
had lost a bobstay. Co/umdza steers with a 
wheel fitted to a new patent contrivance of 
Herreshoff design. 


Mr. Cary Smith, after examining Shamrock 
very carefully, said: ‘Take her altogether, she 
is the most dangerous challenger that ever came 
across the Atlantic. No doubt she will give a 
good account of herself in a strong breeze, in a 
reach and to windward. Before the wind she 
may not show up so well, But all this is specu- 
lation. The speed of a boat is not only in the 
form, but in the rig and set of the sails, com- 
bined with the skill and nerve of the man who 
holds the tiller, The object ‘of her designer is 
to carry the largest rig on the smallest and 
lightest hull possible. The boat is beauti- 
fully fair; and is plated with rare judgment. 
To get such light work fair requires the great- 
est skill and care. The freeboard is plated 
with two strakes of aluminum. Below this is 
bronze.” 


Both yachts were measured by Mr. 
Hyslop, the official measurer of the New 
Yacht Club, on October 2d, at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. Mr, Fife proved that he had got the 
better of Mr. Herreshoff so far as time allow- 


ohn 
ork 


ance is concerned. When the official tape had 
been applied to the vessels it was found that 
Columo6za, on a thirty-mile course, had to allow 
Shamrock 6.3 seconds. In this connection it 
may be noted that in 1895 Valkyrie III. al- 
lowed Defender 29.10 seconds, but in 1893 
Vigilant allowed Valkyrie IT. 1m. 48s. 

I am indebted to Mr. Hyslop, for the follow- 
ing dimensions : 





YACHTING. 


Columbia, Shamrock, 

‘eel. Feet. 

Length on load water-line.......... 89.66 87.69 
Length from after end of boom to 

forward point of measurement. .181.62 189.13 
Length from forward side of mast 

to forward point of measurement 73 35 

Extreme length of spinnaker boom. 73.35 

LOO OF BAT... cccorccees SBS Kiawe 64.95 

Length of topmast 64.50 
Length, less one-fifth, as per for- 


79.46 
79.46 
67.64 
58.06 


46.45 


128 28 
13-490 
116.15 
101 g2 


5 
Height from upper side of boom to 
topsail halliard block.... 
Sail area (square feet). 
Square root of sail area 
Racing length. ..0rcessess 


If the reader takes the trouble to compare 
the sail areas of the two racers he will by a lit- 
tle me of subtraction discover that the Fife 
craft carries 364 feet of canvas more than the 
Herreshoff boat. It should be chronicled here 
that the load water-line length of Co/umdza 
when Mr. Hyslop first tackled her with the steel 
tape was 87.66. This necessitated the taking 
aboard of twenty pigs of lead weighing 85 
pounds each, which were waiting on board the 
Columbza's tender precisely for such an emer- 
gency. This added weight brought her down 
to her calculated water-line length. She was 
stripped for the fight, every superfluous article 
aboard of her being placed ashore, and the crew 
of 49 all close-cropped and clean-shaven. Thus 
she appeared in racing trim with every sail and 
spar aboard that she would use in her contest 
with Shamrock. It was found that the spin- 
naker boom was too long, and two inches was 
sawn off at each end of the spar. Mr. Hyslop 
painted a mark at the water-line forward and 


aft, and with this his duties ended. Among 
those who were interested spectators I noticed 
Lord Charles Beresford, Sir Thomas Lipton. 
Rear-Admiral Philtp, U. S. N., and Chevalier 


de Martino, the marine painter. Lord Charles 
Beresford frankly admitted that the Co/umdza 
was by all odds the prettier boat, but he said he 
thought Shamrock had more power and would 
win. Nat Herreshoff watched the measuring 
of Columdbza for Mr. Iselin, while Mr. Jesse 
Connell represented the owner of the Sham- 
rock, To the regret of everybody, Mr. Fife, 
the designer of the Shamrock, was unable to 
be present because of a severe attack of in- 
flammatory rheumatism, which confined him 
to his room at his hotelin New York. Columdza 
and Shamrock met for the first time at this 
dock, and both crews gave each other a rousing 
cheer, Sir Thomas Lipton leading his crew with 
almost boyish enthusiasm 

After Co/uméza had been hauled out of the 
graving dock at the Navy Yard, Shamrock was 
hauled into be measured. Nat Herreshoff and 
Mr. H. F. Lippitt represented the New York 
Yacht Club. It was noticed that the masthead 
of Shamrock had been fitted with additional 
struts, to strengthen it. When Mr. Hyslop 
measured her spinnaker boom it was found to 
be, like Co/umbéza's, too long, and six inches 
were sawn off the spar This, of course, couldn't 
make the slightest difference in the set or sit of 
the sail, but it shows the exactitude and mi- 
nuteness of the measurements. 

After the process of measurement was con- 
cluded, both yachts were towed to their moor- 
ings within the Horseshoe, where they were 
made ready for the first race, on October 3d. 
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It was arranged that Mr. Hugh C, Kelly, 
the honorary Secretary of the Royal Ulster 
Yacht Club, should represent his organization 
on the Co/uméza ; and that Mr. Henry F. Lip- 
pitt, owner of the schooner Quzsse¢/a, should 
look after the interests of the New York Yacht 
Club on the Shamrock. Mr. Kelly came to this 
country in the steam yacht Miagara, owned 
by his friend, Mr. Howard Gould 

Before the first race Co/umdza was a strong 
favorite in the betting. After the three 
‘* flukes” the stock of Shamrock soared upward. 

For the first time in the history of inter- 
national yachting, the United States Govern- 
ment took an active part in the contest. I 
refer to the excellent policing of the course by 
the fleet of revenue cutters and torpedo boats 
under the command of Captain Robley D. Evans 
—''Fighting Bob.” Owing tothe splendid work 
of the vessels, the yachts had a fair field. Not 
once did they suffer from the wash of the ex- 
cursion boats, nor was there the slightest inter- 
ference with their wind. Captain Evans car. 
ried out his orders to the strict letter. He 
complained of several vessels that infringed 
on the rules that he made, but these craft were 
not allowed to get close enough to do the slight- 
est mischief. The beuvefit of a clear course is 
due, in a great measure, to the efforts of Com- 
modore Kane, who used all his influence in 
Washington and succeeded 1n accomplishing 
his purpose The rules which he drew up were 
promptly endorsed by the Treasury Depart 
ment. As they form an important part of the 
history of the Cup contest. I give them 1n full 


Rule No 1—Observe carefully the movements of the 
patrol vessels and catry out promptly and cheerfully 
the mstructions received from them 

Rule No 2—A clear space of half a mile about the 
starting Jine will be maintained until the race has been 
started The vessels of the revenue cutter service will 
be formed in column extending from the vicinity of 
the starting line to the left in a direction four points 
fromthe wind Thetorpedo boat flotilla will form a 
similar line four points to the right of the direction of 
the wind The two lines of patr@l vesseis will thus 
form a right angle. All vessels except the judges’ 
boats must be kept outside of the patrol lines. The 
space inclosed in the right angle thus formed will be 
reserved for the competing yachts. 

Rule No. 3.—If, after crossing the line, the competing 
yachts stand on the port tack, the torpedo boats will 
iorm column and stand on a course parallel with them. 
All vessels outside of the torpedo boats will take the 
same course. The revenue cutters will form line and 
head the same course as the competing yachts. All 
passenger vessels outside of this line will head in the 
same direction, and be careful to keep astern of the 
line of patrol vessels. When the yachts tack, all pa- 
trol vessels will at once change course and steer the 
course taken by them. Passenger vessels will do the 
same 

Rule No. 4.—When the competing yachts turn the 
stakeboat for the run in, all patrol vessels will head for 
the vicinity of the finishing point. The revenue cut- 
ters, in column, inverted order, will head for a point 
half a mile to the right of the starting boat. The tor- 

edo boats, in similar formation, will head for a point 

alf a mile tothe left of the starting boat. ‘Thusaclear 
space one mile wide will be maintained astern of and 
to the windward of the competing yachts. 

Rule No. 5.—All passenger vessels will be careful 
not to cross astern of the competing yachts on the run 
in, but will remain on the outside of the line of patrol 
vessels and avoid crowding about the finish line. 

Rule No. 6.—If the race be to leeward and return, 
the patrol vessels will form two parallel lines, one mile 
apart, torpedo boats to the right and revenue cutters 
to the left, and in this formation head the course, fol- 
lowed by the competing yachts. Passenger vessels 
must keep outside of these lines and observe Rule No, 

. Until reaching the turn buoy, rule No. 4 will apply. 

hen the yachts turn the mark and start on the beat 
back, rule No. 3 will be observed. 
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Rule No 7.—Stouid the wind shift during any of the 
races, patrol vessels will immediately indicate the lines 
to be formed, as in the rules above laid down, and 
passenger vessels must keep outside of these lines 
with as little delay as may be consistent with safety. 

Rule No. 8.—When the competing yachts reach a 
point on the first leg of the course, to be determined 
by the officer in charge of the patrol fleet, the guard 
flags will be lowered to half mast and the steam 
whistles blown on all patrol boats When this signal 
is made all vessels carrying passengers will run at full 
speed for a position to leeward of the last leg of the 
course, and as near the second stakeboat as may be 
without approaching it nearer than half a mile. The 
patrol boats will in this case establish a single line, 
revenue cutters in the lead, to leeward of the line on 
which the competing yachts will run in; and all pas- 
senger vessels must find themselves to leeward of this 
patrol line before the yachts turn the second stake- 
boat. On the run in, all vessels must be careful not to 
cross the sailing line of the competing vachts, either 
ahead or astern of them, but keep to Jeeward of the 
patrol line until the race is finished. 

Rule No. 9.—A blank cartridge fired from any one of 
the patrol boats will indicate that some vessel is per- 
sistently violating some rule, Prompt attention tothis 
warning signal will obviate the necessity of sending 
the offender back to New York in charge of an officer 
and the revocation of the license of the master 

All masters and owners of water craft of all descrip- 
tions are hereby warned that any violation of these 
rules will be under penalties for violation of the navi 
gation laws of the United States—fine and forfeiture 
of license. 4 


Following are the sailing rules which gov 
erned the races. They were drawn up by the 
Regatta Committee, and approved of thorough- 
ly by both sides: 


start wili be made from Sandy Hook Lightship at as 
near eleven A M aswill be practicable, the prepara 
tery signal being given fifteen minutes in advance; 
but always with the understanding that should the di 
rection of the wind prevent laying the course from the 
lightship the starting line will be shifted to the nearest 
available point and thatin this case the preparatory 
signal will be given about half an hour before the 
time set for starting from the lightship 

Courses—No 1. Jetter C, fromthe starting line to 
and arounda mark. fifteen miles to windward or lee 
ward. and return, leaving the mark on the starboard 
hand. 

No. 2, letter D, from the starting line ten milesto and 
around a mark, ten miles to and around a second 
mark, and ten miles to the finish line, leaving the 
marks on the outside of the triangle, to port or star- 
board, according as the vessels are sent around. 

Starting and finish lines will be between a point on 
the committee boat, indicated by a white flag, and the 
mainmast of the lightship, or other stakeboat if the 
start is shifted from the lightship. These lines will be 
atright angles with the outward and home courses 
respectively. 

Compass courses (magnetic) will be set before the 
preparatory signal is given. The signals for course 
No. 2 must be read beginning forward. 

Marks will be white floats, carrying a red ball, with 
horizontal white stripe. The position of each mark 
will be indicated by a two-masted tug lying about one 
hundred yards beyond. The tugs will carry a red ball 
at each masthead, and will swing a red ball from the 
triatic stay. Should a mark be wrecked its place will 
be taken by its marking tug, which will display a red 
flag, with diagonal white stripe, in addition to the 
other indications; and in turning the tug, the directions 
for the mark will govern. 


STARTING SIGNALS. 


Preparatory —A gun will be fired, the blue peter set 
and a red ball hoisted. 
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Start —Fifteen minutes later a gun will be fired and 
the ball will drop. 

Handicap Time.—Two minutes later a gun will be 
fired and the blue peter hauled down. 

Should a signal gun miss fire,a prolonged blast of 
the whistle will be given. At the finish a short blast 
will be given as each vessel crosses the line. 


SPECIAL SIGNALS, 


C—Assent. D—Negative. P—Preparatory. 
call. Display of private signal. 

G—Do you assent to postponiag race until later in 
the day? 

H—Do you assent to calling race off for the day ? 

J—Race postponed for the day. K—Race postponed 
until later in the day 

t eeeei postponed on account of fog. R—Race is 
off. 

S—The start will be shifted from the lightship. 

T—Accident. Should either vessel meet with serious 
accident prior to the preparatory signal she will dis- 
play letter T, and shall have sufficient time to repair 
before being required to start; or should such accident 
occur during a race she shall have time to repair be- 
fore the next race is started. 

Preliminary.—Should the start be materially post- 
poned—fifteen minutes or over—a preliminary signal 
will be made by the discharge of a gun and the display 
of the yacht ensign fifteen minutes prior to the pre- 
paratory signal. 

Night —After dark the marking tugs, and at the fin- 
ish line the committee boat (and the stakeboat if the 
start has been shifted from the lightship), will show 
four red lights horizentally; the guide vessel will 
show four white lights in a similar manner, and the 
marks will hang two white lights vertically. 

Fog.—At three-minute intervals the marking tugs 
will give five short whistle blasts, with two-second in- 
tervals between the second and third and the fourth 
and fifth ; and if the start has been shifted from the 
lightship at the finish line the committee boat will 
strike five strokes upon the bell. 


*Re- 


Sir Thomas Lipton and C. Oliver Iselin met 
at the New York Yacht Club before the date of 
the first race, and signed this agreement: 
‘‘Inasmuch as we are of the opinion that the 
America’s Cup races are no less a test of the 
strength of construction of, the competing ves- 
sels than of their sailing qualities, and it is 
deemed advisable to avoid the embarrassment 
in which a vessel finds herself when called upon 
to decide whether to withdraw from a race upon 
the occurrence of an accident disabling her 
competitor, it 1s agreed that in the races be- 
tween the Shamrock and Columéza, each yacht 
shall stand by the consequences of any accident 
happening to her, and that the uninjured vessel 
shall sail out the race.’ 

Thus equipped for racing, with every ar- 
rangement made to cover evéry possible con- 
tingency, as it seemed, and with the best of good 
feeling prevailing between the personnel of the 
rival yachts, Columéza and Shamrock eagerly 
awaited the signal that should send them off 
on their first contest, A. J. KENEALY. 


The unparalleled conjunction 
stances which delayed the International races 
over and over again, renders it impossible for 
us to deal with the subject in this issue, In 
our next we shall treat it exhaustively with 
appropriate illustrations.—Eadztor OutTina. 


of circum- 









S we go to press, Prince Ranjitsinhji 
and his team of English amateur 
cricketers are in the midst of their 
schedule of games in this country. In 
the selection of the team which Ran- 

jitsinhji has been fortunate enough to gather 

together for his tour he is certainly to be con- 
gratulated, for never before have a team of so 
high and all-round quality been seen in this 
country. In fact it would be difficult for any- 
one to select from England’s best amateurs a 
team which would be superior to the one now 
with us. In addition to the Prince, who is one 
of the foremost, if not ze best bat in England, 
there are in his team at least six men who are 
fitted for selection on any All-England team: 

A. C. McLaren, of Lancashire; C. L. Town- 

send and G. L. Jessop, of Gloucestershire ; A. 

E. Stoddart and B. J. T. Bosanquet, of Middle- 

sex, and S. M. J. Wood, of Somerset. A glance 

at the averages of these men for this season’s 
first-class matches in England is enough to 
show their ability. In addition to these there 

are on the team such well-known players as G. 

C. B. Llewellyn, J. Robertson, A. Priestley, C. 

Robson, G. Brann. With such a combination, 

cricketers on this side have had the good for- 

tune to witness some remarkably good batting 
and bowling. 

The first match of the tour was played Sep- 
tember 25th, 26th and 27th, at Philadelphia, 
against twenty-two Philadelphia Colts. The full 
team of Colts batted, but only fourteen of them 
were placed in the field, as it was felt by the 
Prince that with twenty-two men of average 
skill in the field no batsman would have any 
chance. The match finished a draw. 

The scores follow: 


XXII PHILADELPHIA COLTS—FIRST INNINGS. 
W. E. Goodman, Jr., c. Ranjitsinhji, b. Woods...... 17 
W.S. Hinchman, st. fiobeca, b. Liewellyn vee ceeens 16 
F.C, SOAPPlONs, TUN OUb..s0. csicevcovers hi otceee ppaee 
A. W. Jones, b. Llewellyn.............- 
Mis Lis POCUNSI, DB, TNO WEY Be 006s oc sce cccesecccsedes 
G.R. White, c. Robertson, b. Townsend... 










ee 21 

Se BEORTIR, 1. LAGWOLLYN, 60-0 010:5. 6) 6s. 0000nsaeresiece ° 
b ty e” SOV MOU, DB. JERROD. 6 occccns:..ccaccaveteseorses 11 
C. Jordan, c. Ranjitsinhji, b. W “ann oeeee 27 

¢: H. Howson, c. Robson, b Brann.. 19 
Ww. W. Justice, 1. b. w., Woods....... ° 
G. M. Wolfe, b. WoodS.........csc0cse0000 6 
W. P. O'Neill, c. Townsend, b. Stoddart............ 6 
C. J. Allen, 1. b. w . Llewellyn PEE reir ore 20 
H. P. Statzell, b. Brann 4 
S. W. Mifflin, ’b. Llewellyn ° 
= A. Haines, c. Llewellvn, b. Steddart............. 17 
W. De Motte, b. Stoddart ° 


W. H. Sayen, not out. ........... 4 
F. A. Green, b. Stoddart 

S. G. Climenson, c. Jessop, b. Llewellyn. 
F. L. Altemus, b. Stoddart 

Byes, 20; leg-byes, 6; no balls, 2; wide, 1 





GENTLEMEN OF ENGLAND. 
A. C. MacLaren. c. De Motte, b. O'Neill 
. Brae, B. CHMSRION. ciccisccccccetscscce Peer rer 
C. L. Townsend, b. Climenson 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji, b, Green 





2+ fees 2 
> E. Stoddart, c. Hinchman, b. O’Neill.........00.- q 
S. M. J. Woods, c. Jones, b. OINSUE. << scscccscosce ° 
G. L. “1 te Bone Ci BON, Bs Gvcesisses.  siceseceve 12 
Bosanquet, c. Hinchman, b. Haines........ 5 

. B. Llewellyn, c. Goodman, b. O'Neill 1 


C Robson, not out. 








CRICKET. 





PHILADELPHIA COLTS—SECOND INNINGS. 


F. C. Sharpless, b. pastes « éiesannwan tien 2% 
W. E. Goodman, Jr., b. Llewellyn.. coecee « 32 
A. W. Jones, b. Liewel LYM. cccccccccccevcesece eagucecs ® 
C. C. Morris, c. Ranjitsinhji, b. Stoddart......... eed 
Ww. L. Freeland, c. Bosanquet, b. a <oanene al 
W. W. —. Jr. b. Bosanqtet...... .ccccccccceces 35 
W. H. Sayen, b > Liewellyn. ddeencceeeesocs cccccccees « @ 
G. M. Wolfe, 1. b. w., Bosanquet.......000. ceuniee 


H. P. Statzell, not out 





PE Serer oe ee TT ee 8 
W. P. O'Neill, c. Robertson, b. Robson...... x @ 
Byes, 7; leg-byeS, 2....cccc..cccccscevece coves «a * 

Total (9 wickets)...... cats aisiatee socccceccccee wares 95 


In the second match the visitors met the 
Gentlemen of Philadelphia. The result of this 
match was a most decisive victory for the Eng- 
lisn team by an innings and 173 runs. The 
scoring was good, McLaren playing in fine, 
finished style for his innings of 149. 

The scores follow : 


GENTLEMEN OF PHILADELPHIA—FIRST INNINGS. 
J. B. King, b. Jesso 





Perce erecceeeee snr eeeeeessneerenes ° 
A. M. Wood, c. Stoddart, b. Jessop .... ...seeeeeeeee 39 
|: ae Thayer, b. JESSOP occccinsccncdcerccieesececs ° 
N.Z Graves, Jr., c. and b. Woods....... ere . 43 
F. H. Bates, b. WBEET Tc. coxscdocnns Sioodaamareareee 
J. E. C. Morton, c. Brann, b. Woods.......cccceccceee 
i H. Mason, c. Robson, b. PEE sas ot ceséconcsas sce 8 
. H, Clark, b. Wooda c.vicces sadereccces Wsevsecevocee 22 
BE: M. Cregar, Di. JOSBOD oe nnccicsen so cdepsicvenewecsceess 16 
W.. P, O'Neil, c. Bosnsaunt, b. Jessop.. 4 
‘ee Scattergood, WOE uss cceueewn MUCH U Tatas Oe 8 
Byes, 9; wides, 1; no balls, 2......06. F0ecedeeeeessecae 12 
POM ian swale ced vinad eased cine sodasclesé<tedaencpesdes 156 


(GENTLEMEN OF ENGLAND. 


A. C. MacLaren, c. Scattergood, b. Clark..........-.. 149 
G. Brann, b. Clark 
C. EL. TOWRISNG, GC. MOsON, BD. Clarkic..c sc ccciscescons 
K. 8. Ranjitsinhji, c. Clark, b. Cregar ....ccccccoess 
A. E. Stoddart, c.-Wood, BD OMOTEON Es 0hcskieraccecaece a 
S. M. J. Woods, c. Graves, b. Clark 





oF 
G. L, Jessop, D. King ...cces..cscsce cocccceseccecees 64 
ee T. Bosanquet, c. Thayer, c. oe eer 42 
G. B. Llewellyn, b. Cregar.........00- 6 


Cc. HF ony not OUE ...00 ‘ 
J. Robertson, c. O’Neill, db. Cregar. 
Byes, 23; wides, 2; no balls, ER addenteatedets \« 





WOU nce ceaeee dress tines ei eevdalassereehbav.esen 435 
GENTLEMEN OF PHILADELPHIA—SECOND INNINGS. 
J. Bs King, c. Robson, Db. JessOpicccscccse sovcces.cce I 







H. C. Thayer, b. Jessop.......: 
N. Z. Graves, b. Stoddart 
J. H. Mason, b. Stoddart ..... 
A. M. Wood, c. Townsend, b. § 
F. H. Bates, b. Llewellyn 
P. BH, Clark, Pum OUt occ vccesces 
]. E. C. Morton, b. Woods 

E M. Cregar, c. MacLaren, b. Woods.........0000--- ° 
W. P. O'Neill, not out 
J. H. Scattergood, b. Stoddart 


Coe eeeessvesooesreceese 9 
Byes, 9; no ball, 1. ...0.. . PEs ananesae a eaienied seus cone a 
Ws ae teecenccccannvddnendigdena seed cdsennnasbenes 106 


CRICKET IN CALIFORNIA. 

On September 3d, at Alameda, the California 
Club defeated the Pacific eleven. The Cali- 
fornias’ innings closed for the very moderate 
total of 72. But even this was not equaled by 
the Pacifics, who compiled only 52. Dickinson 
and Howard bowled for California without 
change, the latter taking five wickets and the 
former capturing three. In theirsecond innings 
the Californias scored 76. The Pacifics had 
scored 42 for seven wickets at call of time, and, 
the game being decided on the first innings, the 
Californias won by 20 runs. 

On September roth an eleven of the Santa 
Cruz Country Club, visiting San Francisco, 
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played against the Alameda Club at Alameda. 
None of the Alameda team (which played two 
men short), except Peel, Bird and McLean, 
made any stand against the bowling of Bowley, 
who captured six wickets fori1runs. The vis- 
itors won by 27 runs. 

On September 11th the visiting Santa Cruz 
team played against the Pacific eleven at Ala- 
meda. Going in first, they scored a total of 
126, the principal contributors being F. K. 
Ritchie, 36 ; J. F. Coope, 30; E. F. Hilton, 22, 
and D. B. Bowley, 14. Seven Pacific bowlers 
were tried, the most successful being C. Sim- 
monds, who took 6 wickets for 40 runs, and 
Casidy, who captured 3 for 32. Against this 
total the Pacifics were able to score only 76, 

. Myers making 14, G. Theobald 13, and E. F. 

usson 11. Bowley took 4 wickets for 16runs, 
and Sheath 5 for 23. The visitors won by 50 
runs. 

On September 24th, at Alameda, the Ala- 
meda eleven defeated the Pacific team. The 
Alameda men went first to the bat, and ran up 
a total of 122, the principal scorers being J. J. 
Moriarty, 22; V. Seebeck, 22; P. E. McLean, 
14; H. Ward, Jr., 13; J. H. Saunders, 10, and 
H. Bird, 10. C. P. Coles took 5 wickets for 26 
runs, and Casidy 3 for 30. The Pacifics, 
though lacking their best batsman, Myers, 
started well, scoring 44 for the first two wick- 
ets, but all were out for 107, the batsmen who 
obtained double figures being G. Theobald, 20; 
H. P. G. Gordon, 18; C. Simmonds, 16, and 
C. P. Coles, 14. Six Alameda bowlers were 
put on, the most successful being Fortmann, 
who took 3 for 16; McLean, who captured 3 
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for 22, and Ward, Jr., who took 2 for 26. The 
Alamedas won by 15 runs. 

On October 2d, at Alameda, the California 
eleven met the Alameda team for the last time 
this season, and, after a very close and excit- 
ing match, beat them by 16 runs. The Cali- 
fornias batted first, and scored 73 for the first 
wicket. The innings closed for 154, to which 
total E. G. Sloman contributed 27, A. Dicken- 
son 53, E. F. Ritchie 35, and L. Schroeder 13. 
H. Ward, Jr., took 6 wickets for 40 runs, and 
Fortmann 2 for 45. J. J. Moriarty, captain of 
the Alamedas, did all he could to avert defeat, 
scoring 60 runs in excellent style, and being the 
last to lose his wicket. F. Croll, 24, and H. 
Ward, Jr., 11, gave him the best support. The 
innings, however, closed for 138 runs, and the 
match ended in favor of the Californias by 16 
runs. Howard took 2 wickets for 27 runs, 
Dickinson 2 for 32, and Cookson 3 for 44. The 
Californias win the Brown Pennant for 1899, 
for, though another match remains to be 
played, its outcome will not affect their leader- 
ship. 

Three new cricket clubs have recently been 
formed—at Sacramento, Grass Valley and Oak- 
land. They are named the Sacramento, Grass 
Valley and Albion Cricket Clubs, The Sacra- 
mento eleven played a match at Sacramento, 
on September sth, against the Citrus Colony 
team, of Penrhyn, Placer county, Cal. The 
Sacramento men scored 31 runs and the Pen- 
rhyn men compiled 117, to which H. F. Elliott 
contributed 45. The result was a victory for 
the Citrus Colony visitors by 72 runs. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. B., Boston.—The world’s championships 
for 1900 have been allotted to l'Union des So- 
ciétés Frangaises des Sports Athlétiques, to be 
held in Paris ; exact date as yet undetermined. 

E. H. M., St. Paul.—A. A. Hansen, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., rode 1,000 miles on the Min- 
netonka-Snelling Century Course in 92 hours 44 
minutes, in late August, beating the English 
record made by T. A. Edge, by 12 hours and 
35 minutes. The first hundred miles were cev- 
ered in 5 hours 25 minutes, and 500 miles in 38 
hours 30 minutes. 

Querist.—That during the month of July, 
1899, 124,671 bicycles entered Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, Pa., while during the same month 
last year the number was 169,271, does not 
necessarily show a decrease of 44,600 in cyclers, 
It may be just as possible that there are more; 
but, being more proficient, they go farther 
from the city. 

Daly.—An Automobile Club was incorporat- 
ed in August last. You will find a report of 
the event in the Hera/d of the 16th. 

Tennis.—‘‘ Real tennis” means court tennis, 
in contradistinction to lawn tennis. It is a 
puzzling term to all but the initiated, probably 
invented by the old court-tennis players, whose 
ancient name the modern (lawn) tennis player 
descended upon and filched. 


Jack.—(1) You have brought your nomen- 
clature over with you, that is all. You must 
drop all preconceived ideas with regard to the 
pike, of which hitherto you have known only 
one species. There are several here, (2) 
Pickerel is not here a diminutive of ‘ pike.” 
(3) Nearly all game terms here differ from their 
equivalents in Europe, and differ even more in 
different parts of the States. To begin to ex- 
plain what ‘* quail,” ‘‘ partridge ” and ‘‘ pheas- 
ant” mean in America would be to write a 
book. We cannot undertake it. 

E. M. A., West Point.—‘: Volunteers” is a 
very complicated word to explain in relation to 
military matters, in free countries, where ev- 
ery soldier is a volunteer, whether in the Na- 
tional Guard or the line regiments. Then, 
again, in some States it might be argued that 
none of them are rea//y volunteers, because 
every able-bodied man is in the militia and 
liable to be called upon for duty. It is the ab- 
sence of the necessity to call upon them which 
causes this fact to be popularly overlooked. 

Cricketer, St. George, S. I.—The old sod on 
the St. George’s grounds, near the Fourteenth 
Street Ferry, Hoboken, is popularly supposed 
to have been imported from Ireland. Probably 
— At any rate, it is good enough to have 
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